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A SHIPPERS’ BUREAU 


Since the issuing of orders by the Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads that the solicitation of freight and 
passenger business be stopped—resulting in the 
closing of many offices and the releasing of 
many employes—and that all off-line agencies be 
abolished, there has been much complaint from 
shippers on the ground that they will now be un- 
able to get necessary information for which they 
have depended on these railroad agencies. There 
has been comparative little constructive suggestion 
offered, however, as to means of curing the diffi- 
culty. Perhaps the scarcity of such suggestion is 
due to hope that the old system will be restored. 
We think there is little prospect of that, however, 
and that the Railroad Administration has done all 
that probably can be expected when it announces 
its readiness to put into effect some substitute that 
will meet the needs of shippers. Shippers can best 
serve themselves, therefore, by not only stating 
their needs but proposing some definite plan of 
meeting them. 

J. W. Tomkins, a well known industrial traffic 
man, in a communication printed elsewhere in this 
issue, has offered a definite plan. It goes some- 
what beyond the need of the shipper as created by 
the abolition of soliciting and off-line offices, and 
Provides a plan for contact between the shipping 
public and the Railroad Administration in all ques- 
tions that may arise. It may be that something 
better than he has suggested may be devised, but 
at least he has touched the heart of the matter in 
his realization of the need for a point of contact, 
and he has set up a definite structure to do the 
work he thinks should be done. His plan is worthy 
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of consideration by the Railroad Administration 
and we hope it will be given. The strong point in 
his plan is that the organization suggested to rep- 
resent or deal with the shipper would be not under 
railroad auspices, but under Railroad Administra- 
tion auspices. This is not only important, but ab- 
solutely essential, in our opinion, if any Scheme of 
the sort is to amount to anything real. 


THE OVERMAN BILL 


Enactment into law of the Overman bill—which 
enactment is now practically certain—does not 
necessarily mean that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or the Federal Reserve Board, or any 
other agency of government that has been men- 
tioned in the debate will be abolished. Nor does 
the refusal of the President and the others behind 
the bill to permit it to be amended to except the’ 
Commission or any other agency from its pro- 
visions necessarily mean that the President or any- 
one else has any desire to abolish any one of these 
agencies or deprive it of any of its powers or 
functions. It is sufficient to account for the insist- 
ence that the bill be passed without amendment or 
limitation on its provisions, to understand that the 
President simply wishes to be unhampered in his 
power to reorganize bureaus and departments of 
the government and to transfer their functions at 
will, even though the only purpose behind the leg- 
islation is to give him necessary power to prosecute 
the war to success and even though, by no flight 
of fancy, could some of the things possible under 
this proposed law be conceived to be war necessi- 
ties. The answer, of course, is that it is not to be 
supposed that the President will do anything fool- 
ish or unwarranted, whatever his power, but that 
he must be free to act. 


At any rate, he is to be free to work his will. 
The hope is that he will act wisely and with cir- 
cumspection. The uneasiness with respect to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is caused by the. 
President’s attitude toward the question of the rate 
making power. He has from the first insisted that 


it ought to be in the Railroad Administration. Now 
he has the power to put it there. Probably, how- 


ever, even if he chose to exercise his power to do 
so, it would be only in exceptional cases of wide 
general importance. There would be nothing to 
gain, even from his point of view, in removing the 
Commission or in taking its duties out of its hands 
to any great extent. 


Passage of the Overman bill, therefore, probably 
does not mean the abolition of the Commission. It 


might mean that though Commission orders would 
continue to be issued, the voice would be the voice ° 


of Jacob, but the hand the hand of Esau. The or- 
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der might be issued by the Commission in accord- home. Under such legislation the only hope is ; 

ance with the act to regulate commerce, but the the patriotism and the good sense of the Presiden the * 
duties of the Commission, for the time being, might Perhaps he has demanded this legislation merel” net 
have been transferred to the Director-General. But that he may show his good sense. securith 
what it undoubtedly does mean is that the Com- —_—_— pa On 


mission will make a decision or issue an order COMMISSIONS AND THE COMMISSIon a a 
knowing that unless that decision or order is in ac- A recent book by Harry F. Atwood, of Chicagg A “a 
cordance with the views of the President, he has entitled, “Back to the Republic,” has attracted ohm 
the power to transfer its powers and duties to some much favorable comment, and justly so. The pu. realize 
one who will reverse the decision and put out a pose of the book, as expressed by the author, js ty be put 
new order in accordance with what he thinks the make clear the meaning of the words “autocracy, <0 


aa ’ ’ ; in such 
Commission should have said and done in the first “democracy” and “republic”; to encourage a mor ee . 
co 


much t 
ermmen 
The 
mission 
the int 
nized a 


of all t 
There is at least one part of the book, however gecisior 


that is inconsistent with its general excellence, cerned, 
That is where, in attempting to show that commis neither 
sions, as governmental agencies, are departuresf js wo 
from the republican form of government and dam yajyab! 


gerous experiments, he cites the Interstate Com aceed; 
In passing the Overman bill, the Senate decided merce Commission as a horrible example. It was 


that, if the President thinks it necessary to win the heralded, says Mr. Atwood, “as an innovation that 
war, he can have all the vast work of the govern- was to do great things. Its net result has been 
ment performed by men of whom it never heard the expenditure of millions of dollars wastefully 
and concerning whose qualifications and selection while it made unreasonable rulings that retarded 
it has had nothing to say. It decided that while the extension of railroad tracks and the building of 
the Constitution says officers to help the President cars, so that today the service does not meet the 


execute the law may be appointed “with the advice demand. Several roads have been wrecked ani 
and consent of the Senate,” the Constitution need jnnocent investors have lost their money. Conf: alt ti 
not be observed during the war. dence has been shaken in railroad securities so that ae 

Opponents of the bill argued that such power they are a drug upon the market, and now the same; . 
should not be put into the hands of the President, agitators and newspapers who were clamoring for 1... 4 
whether a George Washington, an Abraham Lin- control, destruction and punishment of railroads are , porta 
coln, a Theodore Roosevelt, or a Woodrow Wilson; asking that their rates be increased, that they be nectior 
that the states in framing a constitution distrusted given a chance, that they actually receive charitable theory 
autocratic power to such an extent that, while they assistance from the government.” throug 


said the President should be commander-in-chief, To say the least, this illustration of the incom that tl 
they failed to confer on that commander-in-chief petency of commissions is not well chosen. Ms missio 
the power the Roman republic conferred on the dic- Atwood shows himself badly misinformed as to the @™ under 
tators it appointed in time of great peril to the value and the function of this regulatory body. Its merce 
state. work has not been perfect, to be sure, and possibly Atwoo 

Undoubtedly war calls for the placing of wide its attitude toward the common carriers in the mat jj tution- 
power in the hands of the commander-in-chief. But ter of revenue has not been liberal enough; but jm that of 
it does not call for placing in his hands any power even so, it is the servant of Congress, which at af) be per 
that is not necessary in the fighting of the war or time could have defined a policy in this respect J subord 
administering affairs connected with it. Congress taken the matter entirely out of its hands. But @ ing on 
has not only specifically laid the country liable to where has it spent millions wastefully? \\ hat ate H possib 
injury, but it has perverted both the spirit and the its unreasonable rulings, except in so far as its gel ent w; 
letter of the Constitution. If it is to pursue the eral policy—the policy of Congress and the sang to com 
same policy consistently it might as well vote all try—in the matter of revenue may have been less be con 


y™ ae : 
possible power to the President at once and go than liberal? In what manner is it responsible for hand, 


instance. accurate use of governmental terms; and to urge 
Shippers or others who appear before the Com- avoidance of the extremes of both autocracy and 
mission, composed of men nominated by the Presi- democracy and the need of adhering strictly an{ 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, will be on notice, literally to the fundamentals of the republic, the 
by reason of the fact that there is such a law as_ “golden mean.” His purpose is admirably executed, 
the Overman co-ordinating law, that if the decision for the most part. He sounds clearly a note thaf 
or order that may be issued because or in spite of js needed at this time. 
their representations is not in accordance with the 
views of the President or those who advise him, 
he will have the power to appoint, without the con- 
sent of the Senate, men who will make decisions 
and orders in accordance with the view he takes 
of the issue presented. 
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the wrecking of roads resulting in loss of money 
‘innocent investors? In what respect are railroad 
gcurities different from most other securities in 
this time of war depression? And is it not clear 
that, though the newspapers and others are more 
or less disposed to advocate more liberal rates at 











realize that, whoever is to blame, the railroads must 
be put into condition to carry the war traffic in 
this emergency, and that the fact that they are not 
in such condition—or in as near such condition as 
could reasonably be expected—is due at least as 
much to their own faults as to any errors in gov- 
ernment regulation? 

The fact is that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the thirty years since the enactment of 
the interstae commerce act, has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the most valuable and distinguished 
of all the agencies of government and, though its 
decisions cannot always please everybody con- 
cerned, its judgment and probity are respected and 
neither shipper nor carrier would see it abolished. 
Its work has been enormous in quantity and in- 
valuable in quality. It is a bold soul, indeed, or an 
exceedingly ill informed one, that will attack it so 
indiscriminately. 

But even if Mr. Atwood’s indictment of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission were warranted it 
would, in our opinion, be merely an indictment of 
the individuals who compose it and could not lie 
against the commission idea itself. Though we 
agree with Mr. Atwood that commission is piled 
ol commission to the point of inefficiency, delay, 
and disgust, we insist that that is merely an abuse 
and criticism of such abuse should be differentiated 
from criticism of the idea abused. We fail to see 
how the employment of a commission to discharge 
acertain function or perform a certain work in con- 
nection with government is a departure from the 
theory of the republic—government by the people 
through their chosen representatives. It is true 
that the work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might be performed by a staff or bureau 
under the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and thus be in accordance with what Mr. 
Atwood believes to be the purpose of the Consti- 
tution—that all governmental “work, aside from 
that of the legislative and judicial branches, should 
be performed by heads of departments and their 
subordinates—but would that not be merely insist- 
ig on form with no gain in substance? On what 
Possible theory can there be objection to the pres- 
‘it way of doing things except that one is opposed 
0 commissions and so must, he thinks, in order to 
beconsistent, oppose all commissions? On the other 
hand, would anyone really acquainted with the vol- 
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ume and character of the work performed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have the temer- 
ity to suggest that it might be looked after by Mr. 
Redfield’s department? 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS 


Though T. W. Van Metre, in the second of his 
series of articles on “The New Railroad Problem,” 
printed last week, argues convincingly against 
government ownership of railroads and presents 
many and adequate reasons why such a policy is 
not to be thought of, he does not, in our opinion, 
go far enough. For instance, he says there is lit- 
tle reason to believe that the government could 
not operate a railroad system as efficiently as can 
a private corporation and he takes the postal serv- 
ice as an example of government efficiency. 

In discussing this subject much depends on what 
one means by efficiency. If we mean only routine 
operation, perhaps the government could perform 
the service as well as it can be performed under 
private ownership (though there are other objec- 
tions to allowing it to perform it, as Mr. Van Metre 
well points out) and perhaps the postal service is 
a good illustration, though just now it is as bad 
as it well could be. But if we have in mind the 
kind of service that a business man expects and 
demands to meet constantly changing conditions 
and involving an appreciation and understanding 
of these demands with a desire to satisfy them to 
every reasonable extent, then the government can- 
not perform the service as well as it is performed 
under private ownership and the postal service is 
a good example of its failure. 

When one says the postal service is efficient he 
is usually a person who gets mail only as every 
citizen gets mail more or less regularly in the 
course of his social or business life and who has 
no idea of what might be called business ‘emer- 
gencies or special demands to deal with. He knows 
deliveries and collections are made with reason- 
able promptness, the mail carriers and clerks are 
polite, and so on. But take the case of a man, for 
instance, who, in the course of his business depends 
on the receipt of a special delivery package by a 
certain time each day. If the train carrying it is 
on time the package arrives, say, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and if the postal service is prompt 
he should get the package by noon. Suppose it 
does not arrive by noon, but frequently not until 
one o’clock or later. Suppose he explains the sit- 
uation to the postmaster and urges better service. 
Does he get it? He does not. If he complains by 
mail he gets a letter of acknowledgment promising 
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an investigation and then a month or two later he 
gets a long report, explaining in detail why the 
particular package to which he referred in his com- 
plaint was late. Not a bit of understanding of or 
interest in the general situation or symptom of de- 
sire to improve it. Under private ownership the 
desire of the manager or superintendent or other 
official to whom complaint was made would be to 
find the cause of the unsatisfactory service and re- 
move it immediately—by sending a boy with this 
particular package immediately, for instance, in- 
stead of loading him up with a lot of other pack- 
ages and submitting the patron who is in a hurry 
to the delay of having many or all of these other 
packages delivered first. The private owner, in 
other words, has the interests of his patron at heart 
because he fears to lose his patronage. That is 
the inspiring motive and in consideration of it is 
to be found the prime reason why government 
ownership must always be more or less of a failure. 

Of course, we are not suggesting that the postal 
service should be operated under private owner- 
ship. It is from its very nature a government 
function. Nor do we mean that if it were operated 
privately there would be much difference in the 
kind of service, for even under private ownership 
it would be a monopoly and in the absence of com- 


petition the desire to give good service, of which 
we have been speaking, would, to that degree, be 


absent. We only use the postal service to show 
what the absence of that motive does. 

Nor is it quite fair to argue that public utility 
corporations, privately owned, are not always im- 
bued with a desire to please the public. They are 
usually monopolies and sure of their patronage. 
Where there is competition this attitude toward 
the public does not exist. It is competition—the 
desire to get and keep patronage—that compels the 
service from the railroads that the man who 
uses them pays for and must have. The present 
attitude of the government-operated railroads 
toward the shipper and the consignee of freight— 
justified now, in great measure, by the necessities 
of war—is only a sample of what would obtain 
under permanent government operation or owner- 
ship. 


OVERMAN BILL PASSES SENATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Overman bill was passed by the Senate, 63 to 13, 
April 29. Thirteen attempts in all were made to limit its 
application, but the opposition had reached its maximum 
when the proposed exemption for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Reserve Board were voted 
down. Senator Reed was the only Democrat to vote 
against the bill on final passage, even Senator Smith of 
Georgia voting for it. 
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Just before the final vote the Senate adopted an ame, 
ment offered by Senator Jones limiting the period of Oper: 
ation of the proposed law to six months instead of a yeg 
after the war. The only other amendment that had beg 
adopted was the one by Senator Wadsworth aut horizing 
the President to establish an executive agency for th 
development of aircraft and to transfer appropriations fg 
aircraft to such agency. 

One of the amendment rejected on the last day of op. 
sideration was by Senator Harding, to provide that none 
but departments engaged in war work should be disturbe 
by the President. 

“If we are going to obey the executive mandate,” Sena. 
tor Harding said, “and reject every improvement and every 
amendment to this bill simply because it is the executiye 
order, we might as well delegate the taxing and appm 
priating powers and go home. I am not prepared ag aq 
senator to take part in the creation of a smoke screen for 
the retreat from our boasted popular government to a com. 


plete dictatorship.” 

It is not definitely settled, though practically so, that 
the House committee on judiciary will hold a meeting for 
consideration of the Overman bill May 7 with a view to 
having it reported and passed that week. No particular 
opposition is expected in the House except from those 
who fought for the retention of the rate-making power in 
the Commission when the railroad control bill was under 
consideration, They lost then and, unless the banks join 
shippers in this fight, there is little hope of successful 
opposition now. 

Lodge on the Overman Bill. 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, in the debate on the 
Overman bill, expressed himself as follows: 

I do not believe in the system—I think it is an entirely 
false system—ever to give in a bill power that the Con 
gress does not intend to have used and is not ready to 
see used. I think to put in powers loosely, generally, on 
the theory that they will not be used, is an entirely wrong 
theory of legislation 

Mr. President, those are four of the instruments of gov- 
ernment which I think it would be well to exempt. But 
when these suggestions are made, as they have been made 
by senators, we are always met with the cry, “Can you 
not trust the President?” 

Mr. President, that is the most empty inquiry and mean- 
ingless argument ever made. It is not a question of trust- 
ing or distrusting; it is a question of legislating properly. 
Have we fallen so low as the question of distrusting some 
body in framing legislation? Why, the entire Constitution 
of the United States is based on distrust of human nature 
when entrusted with power. There are limitations placed 
on everybody—President, courts, Senate, House. The 
terms of office of the executive and legislative officers of 
the government are limited—even that. The whole theory 
of a democratic government is that the people entrusted 
with power should be carefully limited, because the theory 
of our ancestors—and it is a good theory to-day—was that 
human nature is too weak to be entrusted with unlimited 
power, and that when it is entrusted with unlimited powe 
the rights of the people are in danger. 

George Washington presided over the convention which 
framed the Constitution; and everybody knew, as he knev, 
that if there was a President he would be that President 
Did he ever suggest to anybody that the clauses they put 
in there limiting the President’s powers, limiting him in bis 
right to make a treaty, for instance, or appoint an officer, 
by putting in the confirmation of the Senate should nd 
be put in because to do so manifested a distrust of him: 
Why, of course not. Washington was a very great mal. 
Such an idea would never have occurred to his mind. 

It is not a question of trusting or distrusting. It is no! 
a question of whether the President would do somes 
absurd or whether he would not do something absurt 
It is a question of granting powers which ought not to be 

(Continued on page 966) 
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MBE Too Late for Overman Bill Fight.— 
-10NS for 


Shippers and their representatives 

a who were in the city at the time the 
at teal Senate passed the Overman bill talked 
isturbed about what they were going to do to 
j bring to the attention of the House 

"g ce what they conceive to be the senti- 
id oul ment of those who have to pay rail- 
cecal Hi Vi road rates against a grant of power 
1 appl authorizing the President, if he thinks 
an advisable, to transfer the power of 


the Commission to other, men. They talked peevishly. 
Most of those who have been in Washington right along, 
mowever, think it is too late to undertake anything now. 
he time to have taken action, it is believed, was when 
he Overman bill was introduced. The whole question was 


reen for 
0 @ Com: 


so, that 


wn one of policy—whether it would be wise to give the Presi- 
aan dent such a control over a body that was created to stand 
I 















us judge between the owners of the railroads and those 
vho must use them. Since the government took over the 
ailroads it has become the railroad owner, and the query 
sas to whether the new owner will be more just to the 
hipper than the old one was; whether the government— 
nintentionally, of course—will not create and continue 
discriminations, especially in view of the fact that it is 
nevitable that political considerations of one kind or an- 
ther will creep into the management, There are many 
persons, for instance, who believe the government for 
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he Con-gec2ts after the Civil War unjustly discriminated against 
eady tofthe people of the south in many things, because the gov- 
‘ally, ok rnment was administered by partisans who were the po- 


y Wrong Bitical legatees of the men who forced reconstruction on 


ot he southern states. ‘There was then no bipartisanship 





ot, But n the administrative affairs of the government. It was all 
on made@partisanship. The Overman bill places no obligation on 
‘an yougfthe President, if he decides to rearrange the Commission, 
0 give heed to the fact that there are two great parties 
hres: n the country, or that there are two great parties in | 
abe he transportation business—the shipper and the carrier. 
g some @ene latter for the time being is the government. The 
titution Hen who jeered at the peevishly inclined shippers for 
| nature Mfalking about doing something now suggest that the time 
- about gone for consideration of such questions. 
icers of - 
Pro No Railroad Figures.—Although the first of May is here 
- theor! omplete figures to show the financial result of operations 
-as that @e January have not yet been given out either by the 
limited Pommission or the Railroad Administration. The weekly 
1 powel Meports by wire to the Railroad Administration have not 
whi R°" Placed where the public could have the benefit of 
> Kney, 1em. The Bureau of Railway Economics, which has been 
osident. MP'eParing figures showing the amount or volume of trans- 
ney pul MPortation, is to go out of business at the end of June, ex- 
7 ept as to its library, which is to be continued and trans- 
ald not red to the Railroad. Administration building. The fig- 
yf him’? MES Pertaining to car shortages, so-called, have also been 
it man M@bolished. The public is allowed to guess how successful 
va id He government operation of the railroads is proving itself 
rething Me “Ma! weather times. In the course of time some of 
absurd. Meese things may be restored. Also some time in the 
t to be MMture the war may be at an end. At least there are be- 


ved to be devout Christians who hope it will come to 
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an end some time and that really it is not the forerunner 
of the condition that existed before man emerged from 
the barbarous state in which war was the normal condi- 
tion, There are many men who believe they would like 
to know the facts, no matter how distressing the story of 
transportation may be, in comparison with the same 
months in 1917. It may be, however, now that govern- 
ment ownership is considered so desirable by some men 
in public life, that those who have to pay the expense of 
keeping up the railroads will be asked to take the pro- 
spective change on faith and not on figures. 





How -to Make Enemies for Government Ownership.— 
It is suggested that if advocates of government ownership 
desire railroad men and shippers to receive favorable im- 
pressions as to what might be accomplished with the trans- 
portation system owned and operated by the government 
they had better use their influence with those in power to 
bring peace and quiet to the men who have heretofore 
been fighting each other, mostly in good nature, with the 
Commission as referee. The most striking accomplish- 
ment thus far has been the creation of a vast quantity 
of discontent among the men who have the legal title to 
the railroads, among a ponderable percentage of those 
whose brains have heretofore directed their operation, 
among those who furnished supplies and materials, among 
those who must use the railroads, and in that compara- 
tively small body interested in the adjudication of disputes 
between the railroads and the shippers. There are no 
figures showing any increase in efficiency—the ‘end to be 
achieved by the taking over. Unless there is an increase 
in the volume of transportation within a year from the 
time of taking over, it is believed the opponents of gov- 
ernment ownership will not hesitate to point the finger 
of scorn at the men who have been operating the railroads. 
In a political campaign, such as well-informed men expect 
to grow out of the war-time experiment, it will be easy 
for those who are defending government operation to say 
that the government officials on whom rested the respon- 
sibility for the product were not able, during the war, 
to make changes in the’ personnel that would enable 
them to get the best results. The answer to that willl be, 
it is suggested, that nobody was supposed to be making 
material for or against government ownership, because 
the law under which the railroads are being operated says 
it is emergency legislation, not to be construed as preju- 
dicing the question of government ownership in any way, 
but that the advocates of government ownership took ad- 
vantage of the fact that there was war to make propa- 
ganda for their proposal to multiply the cost of trans- 
portation by three. Such multiplication is what govern- 
ment operation means whenever the public pays the bills 
for an enterprise that could have been carried on by pri- 
vate capital, to those who had experience with government 
operations long before the advocates of such ownership 
emerged from the ruck of that class of doctrinaires that 
brought Russia to the place she now holds. 





The Presidential Club.—Passage of the Overman bill by 
the Senate was followed by cloakroom declarations on 
the part of minority party members to the effect that they 
had yielded the last inch they could give to those who 
believe that as a matter of wise policy the executive 
should have a free hand in everything. No one who has 
followed the work of Congress for the last twenty-odd 
years takes any stock in talk of that kind. There is no 


‘reason to believe that the tendency to increase the ex- 
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ecutive power at the expense of the legislative has run 
its course. The tendency of constituencies, both repre- 
sentative and senatorial, has been to regard as excellent 
only those senators and representatives who have been 
able to show the cleanest records for “supporting the 
President,” President Roosevelt set the fashion of appeal- 
ing from the vote of the senator or representative to the 
constituency. Before that time the understanding was that 
the executive had no business addressing the constituency, 
except in support of the general policy of the party, de- 
clared in convention, and not on something that had arisen 
during the course of legislation. These observations are 
for the information of those who may be inclined to be- 
lieve it possible to bring about a repeal of legislation 
enacted at the wish of the President, the effect of which 
may be to undo, they believe, the work of thirty years 
in the upbuilding of the act to regulate commerce and 
the machinery for its administration. Until the constitu- 
ents of senators and representatives have been taught to 
believe it is good for them to have men in Congress who 
will vote as their judgment dictates, regardless of the 
opinion of the chief executive, it will be an uphill job for 
those who do not like recent legislation to expect any 
change. 





Magna Charta for Short Lines.—The tentative report of 
Attorney-Examiner Gerry on the complaint of the Western 
Pacific against the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe pro- 
posing a condemnation of the treatment the stronger lines 
have been giving the weaker one in the matter of divi- 
sions of passenger’ fares, if adopted, will become, it is 
believed, a magna charta for the short lines that may not 
be kept by the government. It proposes that the Com- 
mission hold that it is unjust discrimination for the big 
roads to make divisions among themselves that are more 
liberal to each other than the divisions they make with 
the Western Pacific. It is true the prior decisions of the 


Commission in the matter of reciprocal switching fore- © 


shadowed the report made by Mr. Gerry, but the important 
fact is that it has been made and now only awaits the 
approval of the Commission before becoming the law of 
the land on that point. A. &. Bi. 


FUEL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


The International Railway Fuel Association, composed 
of the officers of American and Canadian railway fuel de- 
partments and coal operators, recently tendered its serv- 
ices to the government to aid in the effort to stimulate 
coal production and to enhance,economy in its use. This 
offer has been accepted by the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration and the United States Railroad Administration, 
and these two government departments, in co-operation 
with the officers of the Fuel Association, have arranged 
for a convention to be held in Chicago May 23 and 24. 

The two government administrations and the officers 
of the Fuel Association believe that this convention will 
provide an opportunity to arouse renewed interest in the 
fuel problem and to stimulate greater effort on the part 
of all concerned in the production and use of fuel; and 
they hope to attain these ends through a series of in- 
spiring addresses by representatives of the various in- 
terests involved, which, by appeals to patriotism, shall 
seek to stimulate enthusiasm and to enlist co-operation. 
The speakers are all men of national prominence whose 
previous experience or present contact with the fuel situ- 
ation will enable them to speak with authority to mine 
operators, mine workers, railway officers and railway em- 
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ployes. Through the co-operation of the two gov ernmen} 
bureaus, there is expected to be in attendance at this og 
vention a large audience composed of men who, in the 
daily work, can directly affect the production of coal, bé 
as regards quality and amount and its economical gy 
on the railways of the United States and Canada. 
fact that the railways use nearly one-third of all thee 
produced is, in itself, an earnest of the importance whi 
the government attaches to its conservation and to 
convention. 

Subsequent to the convention, it is intended to distrihy 
widely to coal operators, miners, railway officials and 
way employes, the substance of the various addresses, g 
in this way, as well as by the direct influence of tho 
who have been able to attend, to reach back into the mip 
ing industry, and to men on the railroads, and to relay 
to them something of the inspiration and stimulus which 
is the chief aim of this meeting. 

The general arrangements for the convention are going 
forward under the direction of C. R. Gray, director of the 


De 








division of transportation, United States Railroad Admip PROP( 
istration, and P. B. Noyes, director of conservation divi 
sion, United States Fuel Administration. The details of 
the program are being arranged by a committee consistingipase ni 
of E. W. Pratt, president, International Railway Fuel As | 
sociation; J. G. Crawford, secretary of this association;j/pon con: 
Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union Colliery Company of , Rag 
St. Louis, Mo., representing the United States Railroad , 
Administration; Major Edward C. Schmidt, representing indicat 
the United States Fuel Administration, and Morgan KM the yc 
Barnum, assistant to the vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio oo bh 
Railroad. way tic 
Following is the program for the convention, which may a. 
also be addressed by W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of fp,5 
Railroads: = . 
Introductory address, E. W. Pratt, president, Intern such t 
tional Railway Fuel Association. os 
“The Fuel Problem in the War,” H. A. Garfield, U. SM Warrer 
Fuel Administrator. ng 
“The Railroads and Their Relation to the Fuel Problem, Proposed 
C. R. Gray, director division of transportation, Unite — 







States Railroad Administration. 
“What Can Be Done for Our Northern Ally,” Sir George 
Bury, chairman, Canadian Railways’ War Board. 
“The Need of Fuel Conservation,” P. B. Noyes, directo 
conservation division, U. S. Fuel Administration. 


“The Coal Operator and His Responsibilities in the Fua 
Situation,” Edwin Ludlow, vice-president, Lehigh Coal ait 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. 

“What the Men on the Locomotives Can Do,” W. 
Stone, grand chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginee 

“What the Coal Miner Can Do to Help the Governmel 
the Railroads, and the Men at the Front,” John P. Whil® 
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labor advisor, U. S. Fuel Administration. Members 
“The Motive Power Department and Fuel Econom), i. yy, 
R. Quayle, general superintendent motive power and (Ui 4), ra 





department, Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 





epresentat 














“What the Coal Operator Can Do to Help Win the Wat, hight, if p 
H. N. Taylor, vice-president, Central Coal & Coke COMB. 2) Ae 
pany, Kansas City. ansportat: 

“The Railroad Industrial Army—A Component Part Gi, ing, T 
the American Expeditionary Force and the Allied ATMIGHM thes, «0. 
W. S. Carter, director, division of labor, U. §. Railrow ith our rr: 
Administration. Ww Engla: 

“The Supply and Distribution of Fuel,” J. D. A. Mor mmercja] 







director, distribution division, U. S. Fuel Administratid 

“Relation of Locomotive Maintenance to Fuel Econotly 
Frank McManamy, director, division locomotive mall 
nance, U. S. Railroad Administration. 

“The Transportation Department and Fuel Econotl) 
E. H. De Groot, Jr., assistant manager car service sectil 
division of transportation, U. S. Railroad Administrati 

“More and Better Coal,” Eugene McAuliffe, preside 
Union Colliery Company, St. Louis. 
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a PROPOSED INCREASES IN NEW ENG- 
on divi 
tails of LAND+* 
nsistingmASE NO. 9953 (49 I. C. C., 421-487) 
“uel As Submitted Dec. 15, 1917. Opinion No. 5123. 
ciation: pon consideration of certain fifteen section applications filed 
: by New England railroads for permission to increase their 
pany oj class freight rates and passenger fares, Held: 
ilroad .That tariffs applicable to interstate traffic may be filed as 
Railroad’ “follows: (a) Establishing class freight rates to the extent 
esenting indicated in the report; (b) establishing local and joint one- 
way passenger fares based on a rate of 2% cents per mile on 
rgan Ki the New England lines, or portions thereof, where the one- 
& Ohio way fares are now on a lower basis; (c) providing for the 
sale of mileage tickets at the same rate per mile as one- 
way tickets; or in the carriers’ discretion, on a basis of one- 
tenth of a cent or one-eight of a cent per mile below the 
ich maj regular one-way fares; (d) providing for the withdrawal 
from sale of open and unlimited trip tickets; (e) providing 
neral OM for the sale and use of 25-trip family tickets limited to 
three months from date of sale, on basis of 2% cents per 
mile, in instances where the continuance or establishment of 
Interna™ ‘such tickets is proposed in the pending applications; (f) 
establishing party fares on a basis of 2% cents per mile; 
(g) providing for increased zone fares on the Providence, 
ld, U.S Warren & Bristol branch of the New York, New Haven & 
; Hartford Railroad as proposed, subject to further consid- 
eration as indicated in the report. 
roblem,™ Proposed increased class freight rates by_the Bangor & 






Aroostook R. R. and the Canadian Pacific Ry. found not to 
have been justified. 





, United 





ANDERSON, Commissioner: 

This proceeding grows out of the filing by all of the 
‘ew England railroads of applications under the amended 
fteenth section of the act to regulate commerce, asking 
emission to file tariffs increasing their passenger fares 
ni class freight rates. The proposed increases are numer: 
ls and substantial. The cases were set for hearing at 
poston before a member of the Commission. The repre- 
eitatives of New England industries and commercial or- 
atizations were advised of the proposed increases, in 
= that they might attend the Hearings and be fully 
eard, 

Members of each of the public service commissions of 
me six New England states and of the second district 
f the state of New York were invited to sit with our 
resentatives in order that the whole rate situation 
light, if practicable, be dealt with promptly and in order 
lat all the officials charged with public responsibility in 
aisportation regulation might have the benefit of a joint 
‘aring. These invitations were accepted; representatives 
t these seven state commissions sat throughout the case 
th our representatives; and most lines of industry in 
‘w England were represented, either directly or through 
mmercial associations and chambers of commerce, 

The applications were filed in November, 1917. The 
‘arings began on Nov. 21, and the evidence was closed 
ld the case argued on Dec. 15, 1917. Briefs and oral 
bument before the Commission were waived. Pending 
ir decision, however, the President, by proclamation, on 
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ithe Proceeding embraces the following fifteenth section ap- 
> ae filed on behalf of certain New England railroads: 
7 599, 1508, 1623, 1630, 1613, 1629, 1664, 1609, 1616, 1627, 1636, 
1940, 1754, 2100 and 2188. 






















Sete ste 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Dec. 26, 1917, took over the rail carriers:and their allied 
water lines as of noon on Dec. 28, 1917. Legislation sup- 
plementing the act of Aug. 29, 1916, a basis for the fed- 
eral control assumed, was enacted on March 21, 1918. 
Pending such legislation it seemed desirable, if not neces- 
sary, that we should withhold our decision upon a rate 
revenue case. 


The federal control act of March 21, 1918, provides, in 
substance, that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
continue to make investigations and orders concerning 
rates, so far as not inconsistent with the provisions of 
the new federal control act or any other act applicable 
to such federal control or with any order of the Presi- 
dent. The determination of the pending case is not “in- 
consistent” with any act of Congress or with any order 
of the President. It is, therefore, our duty now to deter- 
mine it, 

At the outset it is well to note that the transportation 
problem of New England is in many respects distinctive. 
This grows in part out of geographic conditions and to 
a still greater extent out of industrial and economic con- 
ditions. The New England lines serve directly almost 
none of the territory outside of New England, and they 
must depend in considerable part, so far as freight traffic 
is concerned, upon the tonnage interchanged with their 
rail connections to the west and north and with steamship 
lines serving the New England ports. For these reasons, 
and because they participate in only a part of the haul 
on through freight traffic into and out of New England, 
the New England lines have sometimes been referred to 
as “mere terminal or switching railroads,” a statement 
that is misleading if strictly interpreted, but not wholly 
without value as suggesting a reason for some of the diffi- 
culties encountered by these carriers. 


Another unusual feature of the New England situation 
is the character of the freight traffic. In no other section 
of the country does so large a percentage of the tonnage 
consist of high-grade manufactured products. Barring 
products of the forest and of the quarries, the outbound 
movement of raw materials from New England is almost 
negligible. New England’s industrial life depends largely 
upon importing large quantities of iron, cotton, wool, and 
other raw materials from the west and south and con- 
verting them into finished products. Power used in New 
England for these manufacturing processes is mainly de- 
rived from coal originating outside of New England and 
transported substantial distances by rail or water. It is 
estimated that for every three carloads of manufactured 
products moving west from New England five carloads 
of raw materials move eastbound into New England. Con- 
sequently there is a heavy movement of empty cars from 
New England to the west, One embarrassing result of 
this poorly balanced movement of traffic is that the New 
England carriers sometimes find it impossible to return 
ears to their western connections as fast as they receive 
them. This difficulty has been increased during the past 
two or three years by inadequacy of transportation facili- 
ties and delay at terminals. It results that the railroads 
in southern New England have for some time found their 
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tracks and terminals blocked with cars, and their bad class.’ The nature and extent of the increases propo 
financial situation has been made much worse by reason’ will.be discussed later in this report. 

of car per diem expenses. During the two years ended Most of the interests represented at the hearing ny 
June 30, 1917, the single item of hire of equipment for only admitted the carriers’ need of additional reyeny 
the New Haven and Boston & Maine amounted to approxi- and that it should be provided at the earliest POssib} 
mately $9,638,000, or 50 per cent of the combined net date, but expressed of record their willingness to pay dun 
corporate income of the two railroads during the two-year ing these war times any additional rates which we ma 
period. For the year ended Dec. 31, 1916, the item of hire find reasonable and proper, with the qualification, ho, 
of freight cars, debit balance, was $2,623,507 for the New’ ever, that the rates proposed by the carriers were no 
Haven and $2,561,723 for the Boston & Maine. As this thought to be scientifically constructed and were not ¢q 
case is in essence a rate revenue case, this heavy drain sidered as constituting a proper or satisfactory basis fy 
upon the resources of the New England carriers cannot a permanent rate structure. Some objection was aly 
pass unnoticed. - offered to any increases in rates unless accompanied } 

Another peculiarity of the New England situation is the an improvement in the service. 
relatively large proportion of revenue derived by the car- The shippers of New England recognize the dependeng 
riers in southern New England from passenger traffic. of the community upon efficient transportation service, ay 
During the year ended June 30, 1917, 45 per cent of the that that service must be paid for. Although thé 
New Haven’s revenue and 34 per cent of the Boston & riers’ proposals will, if approved, impose a substantis 
Maine’s revenue were derived from passenger and allied additional tax on the rate-paying public, the issues hep 
traffic. presented have been approached and discussed as a pro 

New England has a population of about seven and a_ lem of general importance, and private individuals anj 
quarter millions. Probably there is nowhere in this coun- concerns have largely subordinated their interests to thos 
try a substantially equivalent population living upon a_ of the general public. 
comparable area of land so dependent upon transportation Revenue Needs of New England Railroads Generally 
for the necessaries and comforts of life as is this New > pepert ia the Fifteen Per Gent Case. 45 1 f 
England community. Yet, curiously enough, this highly 4,9 = : i ase, 40 I. C.¢ 
. : S : : (supra), we observed that “among the eastern carrier 
intelligent and prosperous community has allowed its chief tl 1 coil iin Shear thei ré oa , : 
railroads to be wrecked by mismanagement (to use no see ee ~ - > a mY “9 ey __—— nt the mos 
stronger phrase) equaled in but few instances reflected in S@T!0US condition.” at the cost of operation on the Ney 

: , : : England railroads has increased sharply during the lag 
our reports. It would be difficult to exaggerate the handi- zi : t t ti F tenteal tal 
cap with which New England is now suffering from this aa = pol saga See wid ie a oe Ne 
mismanagement. See The New England Investigation, 27 wed — pecs Pe aeTEReSS = Wages - yout 191 
1 C. C., 560, 607 (The Traffic World, July 12, 1913, p. 92): actually granted prior to the hearing, which was held 

- ; : : . the latter part of November and the first part vf Decembey 

‘ Financial Investigation of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., = - 

31 I. C. C., 32 (The Traffic World, July to December, 1914 amounted to about $8,950,000 annually. This computatio 

D 346). " : ‘ we gest ogg Bs sig age = sg sy — wages act 

. . ally granted, emands by employes for other increase 
General Statement of the Issues. were pending at the timé of the hearings. 

Like other carriers in eastern territory, the New Eng- The increased cost of fuel is also a great and unwontef 
land roads have recently found their operating expenses birden. The fuel problem is of peculiar importance t 
increasing more rapidly than their operating revenues. the New England railroads because of their remotenes 
The present applications were filed primarily to obtain as from the coal mines. If the average cost of coal to thes 
speedily as practicable additional revenue to offset present lines for the calendar year 1916 is compared with th 
and prospective cost increases. The carriers’ plan is to corresponding cost in the month of September, 1917, a 
place an additional burden on their passenger traffic and suming that the September prices will continue, it is est 
class freight traffic. They do not propose in this pro- mated that the increased annual cost of fuel for thes 
ceeding to increase commodity rates. Roughly stated, the seven railroads will amount to $12,456,000. If the averag 
carriers in southern New England ask permission to in- price for the calendar year 1916 is compared with th 
crease their one-way passenger fares from a basis of 2% average price for the calendar year 1917, the increase 
cents per mile to 2% cents per mile, and their charges fuel cost is found to be $9,500,000. The increased co 
for mileage books froma basis of 2% cents to 2% cents’ of fuel and labor alone aggregates about $18,450,000 al 
per mile. Those carriers of northern New England whose  nually, or more than 9 per cent of the gross operatil 
one-way fares are now On a 3-cent basis propose to in- revenue of the seven New England lines in 1917. Thes 
crease only their mileage book fares from 2% cents to figures are based on the prices actually paid during th 
2%, cents per mile. Some other increases of less im- periods named and on the actual consumption. 
portance are also involved. In spite of the decided increase in the volume of traf 

With respect to freight rates the main and branch lines’ during the last few years the financial condition of th 
of the New England carriers are classified as class A New England railroads as a whole has been less favorabl4 
lines and class B lines. Generally speaking, and with im- as far as net income is concerned, except for the yea 
portant exceptions, the class A lines are those south of a 1916, than it was during the’period prior to 1913. Tl 
line drawn through Windsor, Vt., Concord, N. H.,and Port- rapidly mounting cost of operation during the calenda 
land, Me., and the class B lines are those north thereof, year 1917 was one chief cause of a reduction in net 1 
Both the present class rates and those proposed by the e@ome for the seven New England railroads of $11,429,00 a 
applications filed are 16% per cent higher for class B_ while the gross operating revenues increased by substal Seg 
lines than for class A lines. The Grand Trunk, the Rut- tially the same amount, $11,698,000. High interest al _ ua 
land and the Central Vermont also ask that the rates renewal charges on short-time notes were among the I oped 
applicable to their lines in northern New England be _ tent causes of unsatisfactory net results. Tailw 
placed on the proposed class B basis. The carriers pro- In Table A of the appendix‘ to this report, which 
pose to apply locally on the class A lines the zone A_ reproduced from one of the exhibits filed of record, 4 
first class rates established for application in Central shown the principal items of the income accounts of sev 
Freight Association territory following our orders in C. New England railroads for the calendar years 1908-191 
F. A. Class Scale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254 (The Traffic World, jnclusive. The figures for 1917 as shown in this tab 
July 14, 1917, p. 57), and in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, are based on the actual returns for the first nine mont 
45 I. C. C., 303 (The Traffic World, July 2 and July 14, the figures for the last three months being estimate 
1917). It is proposed, however, to scale the rates for the This table has been supplemented by a like table col 
remaining five classes on the basis now in effect in New piled by the Commission’s bureau of statistics, whic 
England, where the sixth class rates are 33144 per cent 
of the first class, whereas the sixth class rates prescribed 2'The percentages in the two territories now are: 
by the Commission for application in Central Freight As- Classes a... Se eS Oe 
sociation territory are in all instances 28 per cent of first C. F. A. territory 


50 35 28. 
New England f 10 ie 
’ Bangor & Aroostook, Boston & Maine, Boston © aon 
1 The classification of A and B lines applies particularly to the Central Vermont, Maine Central, New York, Ne Ha 
Boston & Maine, whose tracks extend both north and south of Hartford and Rutland. 7 - inclust 
the line of demarcation. The Boston & Albany and the New ‘The tables in the appendix are lettered A to ‘|, it r onl 
Haven are regarded as class A lines. A more detailed descrip- Hereinafter reference will be made to these tabls })) lette 
tion of the classification will be made later in this report. without mentioning the appendix. : 
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js appended to the report as Table AA. The latter is includes tax accruals and uncollectible railway revenues) 
pased on the fiscal years ended June 30, The figures for for 1917, as compared with the same item for 1916, shows 
1917 are not wholly representative of actual conditions a decrease of $12,028,817.88. pangs 

pecause, ending with June 30 of that year, they fail to The figures for each of the eight individual lines are 
reflect the heavy and mounting increases in expenses shown in the table on page 427, ante. 

yhich affected the carriers’ earnings adversely during the 
clendar year. With respect to these tables, which tell Lange’ 
briefly and succinctly the story of the recent operating It is impossible to deal with, or even superficially to 
results of these railroads, attention is directed particularly consider, the income needs and rights of the New Haven 
to the very substantial increase in total railway operating Railroad without becoming involved in the labyrinthine 
revenues, especially during the last two years; to the more maze of its financial past. Its accounts are confused and 
than corresponding increase in operating expenses; to the confusing. The New England Investigation, a 8. So. S 
variation from year to year in total railway operating 560, 590 (supra). It is impossible to ascertain, within 
inome; and particularly to the striking variations in total millions, the amount of its railroad assets or of its real 
endencam net income. For the principal items these figures have liabilities. It has so-called “contingent liabilities” or guar- 
vice al heen brought down to Dec. 31, 1917, in the following table anties of over $80,000,000, about $37,000,000 of which are, 
the cam compiled from the monthly reports of the carriers to this as to a part of their accruing carrying cost, already a 
bstantis Commission: direct burden upon the New Haven. How great the ulti- 


~ her INCOME OF NEW ENGLAND RAILWAYS, YEAR 1917 COMPARED WITH THE YEAR 1916. 

dries (Compiled from monthly reports of the carriers to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 

— * Carrier. Railway Railway Railway Net railway 

to thos operating operating operating operating 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R.: revenues. expenses. income.* income. 
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Revenue Needs of the New Haven Railroad. 


““ pepnereperonneyemrrrrrrerrererirrrrr rrr rr rr rrr rere $ 4,013,408.31 $2,439,252.12 $1,412,122.41 $1,497,829.41 
ie RAD Rear NT gH MERIAL RIBOSE eto ie At Re 4,384,561.50 2;990,368.04 1,204,238.37 1,364,667.01 


. os 371,153.19 . 551,115.92 ¢ 207,884.04 $ 133,162.40 


carrier ee 

the mos , 
the Net RR 25 EO EE PTH aT ME Ee ES CE ,676,541. 13,625,484.07 7,264,391.65 5,732,764.19 
the ae «(MAT ....... sea hhba diate ba Neen ae eachebasek nam iagees eat 22,1 s 16,944,223.09 4,729,140. 3,075,507.28 
cal a LT ae eT 385,740.! 3,318,739.02 $2,535,251.1: t2,657,256.91 
rear 

: i ton & Maine R. R.: 

gece chee A ee RC ee 55,383,544.88 38,251,715.88 15,036,971.13 7,029,763.49 
— PLATA RAL REALISE NERD IT SMILACIS DIT 59,450,778.61 47,164, 940.60 10,125,398.23 1,738,335.62 
1putatio teeeeeereeeneees Pa en piles eo pee i cory S80 wa 
ges act aaa, DO NO is isis Kasdewesinasewen 4,067,233.73 8,913,223.72 $4,911,572.90 $5,291,427.87 


creas Central New England Ry.: 


stoop cate egint sca eeal aI aes Biss gs mv INae Hiss anima aici (emia de tg oar rataolacale la f .198. 2,941,140.30 2,076,231.67 1,422,071.23 
la iti il cigntivia awe a Orla PX Hall 6 RU OG OO WE elinar keh id Slade sree Ae : 5, ,288. 3,618,488.41 1,637,893.34 743,182.31 
ba-ourh perteni, BUT ate BONE. 500s. cnn cccdneneneensedsannncnsee 1: 677,348.11 ¢ 438,338.33 t 678,888.92 
motenes 
to thes@™ Central Vermont Ry.: 


I ics cacti otra isn ites aceiacdipoicninaacar esaiasicaalpecn aos 4,463,588.35 355,528. 920,339.20 650,310.36 
1917, ERLLA LLL ALLL RSENS BEANE 4,482,810.52 30,313. 551,406.12 365,426.40 


it is est le IR Soe cc Ge obo wien acca eee eeu 19,222.17 ‘ : t 368,933.08 t 284,883.96 
for thes Yaine . 

> ave;rag Re ie sas Gen, tt On etl See eee VO es a SU “32 5.7 : : ‘ 5597. 2,455,614.23 
NI Soc Oe ee a eee ee oe ate ,125,576.8 i : 1,849,229.47 
increase ne ——— is oss a ea ere ee 
sed com -—«Mease, 1917 Over 1916.............scseeseceeeeeereeeees : : ! : t 606,384.76 
0,000 al 


IE fos nda vanes suecuadadebsnnwentesees taanuntuncseibae sans 432,166.6: 3,049,036. 13,107,319.60 


THe IT oe eee eee cece eee cent eter ener ence ee eee eee eee seen en nees 35,784,392. 57, 11,246,604.46 
ring tH = Increase, 1917 over 1916........ccceseeessececcceccceeeess 577,179. $1,860,715.14 
ge OCR aS ee ne ER ,035,655.: 2,723,189.87 1,105,273.60 1,231,631.96 
MIT 2c uae cataceuuauined docu deeuamecesabnaaioueniaaen 325,368. 3/275, 722.33 795,833.04 958,463.34 
‘avorable 

me ee ny ND Oasis is bs bod dalees aueacy eeu oust 289,713.20 552,532.46 t 309,440.56 273,168.62 


: = ‘Includes operating revenues, less operating expenses, tax accruals and uncollectabis railway revenues. 

13. \ iMeludes railway operating income, equipment rents, jointfacility rent, leased road rent, and miscellaneous rents. 

calenda ecrease. 7 

n net il Figures from special report of the Boston & Albany Ry. for the years 1916-17. 

00 Ser ad men a laa 

i Certain of the figures in Table A with respect to the mate burden on the New Haven stockholders from these 

rest al individual lines are also worthy of note. Attention is indirect liabilities will prove to be, no one can safely 

> the pd directed especially to the substantial increase shown in prophesy. The amount and cost of its railroad property 
lhe railway operating revenue of the Boston & Albany, ag distinguished from its non-railroad property cannot be 

which | the Boston & Maine, the Maine Central and the New stated. 


Haven; to the fiuctuati t i f the Boston & 
: a ; to the fluctuating net income of the Boston . . , 
— Albany, the Boston & Maine, the Central Vermont, and The New Haven as a carrier company is composed of 


1908-191 the New Haven: and to the relatively steady increase in several railroad corporations attached to the parent com- 
his tab the net income of the Bangor & Aroostook, the Maine Cen- pany «by leases and other devices not very unusual in 
, month tl, and the Rutland. The Maine Central has made kind. But the New Haven system, directly or indirectly 
-stimatel steady progress, as indicated by the net income figures, through holding companies or other devices, controls or 
‘ple coi ” Site of some unprofitable investments in summer hotel _ is interested in various trolley companies, steamship com- 
se whit Moperties in which some of its directors seem to have panies, real estate enterprises, etc. It is only fair to add 
~“ had financial interests. See the New England Investiga- that some of these have recently been dissolved and the 





tion, 27 1. C. C., 560, 606 (supra). system substantially improved in corporate form. In ad- 
7 The monthly reports of eight New England railroads dition to all this, it has large holdings of securities of 
; 2 “ow for the calendar year 1917 a gross railway oper- doubtful value, and besides has guaranteed the payment 
) 33% 


ating revenue of $200,593,559.53. This is an increase of of numerous securities issued by other corporations which 
12,555,779 78 over the revenue shown for 1916. But the are now outstanding in the hands of the public. Large 
_BMilway operating expenses for 1917 were $150,369,991.52, blocks of its securities are now held for sale by trustees 
inclust al increase over the same item for 1916 of $23,860,891.05. appointed by the federal court in an anti-trust proceeding. 
etter he result is that the railway operating income (which The following is the New Haven’s general balance sheet 
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ithe tra 
130,504.42 has Tes 
; affairs 


as of Dec. 31, 1916, taken from its annual report to its ane anion: P 
= x etainea percentages daue 
stockholders: contractors ...........; i ES 


THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. co. Deposits account of side 
GENERAL BALANCE SHUNT. Dae. Si, B96 0 OOOO 
‘ Comparison with 1915. 156,744.33 
1916. Increase. Decrease. 

ASSETS. Unadjusted credits: For 
Investments: Accrued taxes, Dr....... SS eee ‘ undert 
0 DPE Saree $137,425,339.11 $2,603,506.58 Personal injury reserve.. ve en Oe 7,608) the N' 
BN bins cccccavede ee 2 eee $185,656.94 Operating reserves....... Oe Fe ‘ “Ee 

<cnienicieiatiisieimiieiet —“Cnianininhaancibesiatie® — <Sinttamasilianlaamiee Other unadjusted credits. 3,398,642.77 5 —s 
199,368,446.53  2,417,849.64 ————_—_ —__ —___ il and 
Improvements on a er eee 657,611.95 #eWe no 
railway property ...... 4,315,870.61 204,009.66 Reserve for accrued de- cep $ a 
Sinking funds... .$175,560 F _preciation of equipment  6,346,028.21 1,674,488.86 mg 
Less company’s Reserve for accrued de- ing. 7 
own issue .... 168,000 preciation account of even 1 
———_ 7,560.00 7,065.00 Thames River bridge narily 

Miscellaneous physical and New Haven passen- 

CE indcnaniecawees ed 8} ae ae BOF PORNO ook ooiccccs 800,000.00 680,000.00 can be 
Investment ~in buildings Equipment and personal a stati 
at Grand Central Ter- property leased ....... 9,517,069.23 40,000.00 pared 
minal, New York City..  4,723,001.22 ............ 1,231,481.58 Profit and loss surplus... 12,595,774.05 5,919,870.21 which 

Stocks— SO SC : 
In hands of trustees... 52,119,953.36 .........00. 1,250,000.00 Grand total ............ 462,213,037.33 3,260,575.03 which 
OR | eee Contingent liabilities: These are substantially the same as fof the 
Unpledged ......seseees 76,463,107.59 ......eeeeee 1,442,694.13 shown in detail in the report for the year ending June 30, 1915, as of . 
Bonds— ‘ 


re rere ae! rere ; ; “vali : ” a on tha 
Unpledged ......------- 5,925,768.50 —1,455,100.00 In the “Validation Report” made by the railroad comf¥ entra 
Notes—Unpledged ....... SRE ® vactvccencens 3,099,957.33 missioners of Massachusetts pursuant to chapter 652 of of the 
Advances unpledged...... EO 344,160.27 the Massachusetts act of 1910, page 25, the New Have proper' 
sc anlcay an eonsganar 28 described as a “non-supervised holding corporation” 
ena ,911,597. teweerccess Spee poration. 
Total investments €20,981,009.57 . See also Attorney-General vs. New York, New Haven & hat 


Current assets: ee — Hartford Railroad, 198 Mass., 413. wo 
DD iieniiiannaadinesbnds Cl eae 784, 
Special deposits ......... EETEMD  cresccsccers 205,244.99 In a word, both the present corporate structure and the MB yoted | 


Net balance due fr financial history of this so-called “railroad” shows that it paying 
agents and conductors.. —_5,751,058.71 now is and for some time has been everything that alfSuch r 
“Same veces .... 2200081 ..........-. 79,160.16 | Tailroad ought not to be. With one of the finest opportuni-M official: 
Miscellaneous accounts re- ties in the world for successful railroading; with a prop [by the 
REGED ob sesicccacceses’ TRE erty erty which for years prior to 1903 had been managed of the 
so tones ye a. 9 60S, 202. ia conservatively and steadily, if not very progressively, its MB poses : 
eS ES 422,850.52 ,099.86 present status is such that neither its present manage Mthereor 
Loans and bills receivable 19,258 -66 ment nor the regulating commissions under whose juris Mating ji 
BE eee eeeescts 221. —«-70'282.68 ............ 189,301.43 ietion it falls can do anything more than make the rougi JBJune 3 
SO si Si ipa rate a est kind of guess as to their proper course of procedutefMrate o: 
Total current assets.... 28,255.671.50  5,852,124.59 It is impossible to ascertain and state with even approxi same g 
actin aceite mate accuracy the facts which ought to guide both man Railwa 
Wesking tend advances... 104,622.59 12,620.00 agers and public officials to sound and just conclusions § per cer 
Its condition is the result of a decade of attempting toMfor po: 
Unadjusted debits: run a great railroad property regardless of either ethics 
a A. atl tn aaeanee. 117,655.23 94,373.22 or mathematics, See the New England Investigation, 27 
Other unadjusted debits..  3,823,490.74 586,197.07 I. C. C., 560, 607 (supra). 
Total unadjusted debits 3,941,145.97 680,570.29 wastunidien at a ag ey Nee gr Ag tae : = 


Grand total ............ 462,213,037.33  3,260,575.03 34 (supra), states some of the facts in its career: Ye 


LIABILITIES. Marked features and significant incidents in the loose, ex Of « 
Stock: travagant and improvident administration of the finances of the J investn 
Capital stock (in hands of New Haven as shown in this investigation are the Boston & accura 
PUDI]IC) .....cccceccceees 257,127,900.00 9 .ccccscscees Maine despoilment; the iniquity of the Westchester acquisition; c 
Premium on capital stock the double price paid for the Rhode Island trolleys; the reck-™ Kinde] 
(since July 1, 1909)..... 19,282,887.50 ..........-- lessness in the purchase of Connecticut and Massachusetts trol Bin Rate 
Sete ieeree = aati leys at prices exorbitantly in excess of their market value; the World 
Po ek Serre unwarranted exvenditure of large amounts in ‘‘educating public ’ 
Grants in aid of con- opinion;” the disposition without knowledge of the directors, of of Anth 
BOPOGCIE ovccascececcces 37,529.28 ,029. hundreds of thousands of dollars for influencing public senti- Mj Aug. 21 
ment; the habitual payment of unitemized vouchers without as shoy 
Long term debt: any clear specification of details; the confusing interrelation of li 
Mortg’e bonds$58,749,000.00 the principal company and its subsidiaries and consequent ™ Te iable 
Less held in : complication of accounts; the practice of financial legerdemai! has, dy 
sink’g fund 168,000.00 in issuing large blocks of New Haven stock for notes of the mately 
. —_————_ 58, 581,000.00 193,000.00 New England Navigation Company, and manipulating these s its j 
Debentures ..157,598,232.50 curities back and forth; fictitious sales of New Haven stock to 8 nve 
Less held in friendly parties with the design of boosting the stock and ul It fol 
treasury.. 2,072,350.00 loading on the public at the higher ‘‘market price;” the unlaw- making 
——————— 155, 525,882.50 ............ 366,217.50 ful diversion of corporate funds to political organizations; the rail 
Miscellaneous obligations. errr rs scattering of retainers to attorneys of five states, who rende way 
Loans and bills payable. 25,002,000.00 ............ 3,711,000.00 no itemized bills for services and who conducted no litigation t0 & Proport; 
Nonnegotiable debt to which the railroad was a party; extensive use of a paid loblY Bifar ag . 
affiliated companies.... CS rn 5,985.06 in matters as to which the directors claim to have no informa crease 
——_—___—_ ———-. —————__ tion; the attempt to control utterances of the press by subs: CS 
eee 3,890,202.56 dizing reporters; payment of money and the profligate issue of Me gressive 
free passes to legislators and their friends; the investment of able to 
Current liabilities: $400,000 in securities of a New England newspaper; the regular portatio 
Traffic and car_ service employment of political bosses in Rhode Island and other states 
balances payable ...... ROE EEE ken6ccccicwe’s 301,912.44 not for the purpose of having them perform any service but 1 and un) 
Audited accounts d prevent them, as Mr. Mellen expressed it, from ‘‘becomilg But t 
wages payable ......... er 8: eee 420,874.64 active on the other side;” the retention by John L. Bb its so-c: 
Miscellaneous more than $2,700,000 in a transaction in which he represent i Ci 
payable .......seeeeeees 56,000.00 the New Haven and into which he invested not a dollar; the@—'s, as , 
Matured dividends d inability of Oakleigh Thorne to account for $1,032,000 of th comput 
interest unpaid ........ kk ee 196,299.86 funds of the New Haven intrusted to him in carrying out tht 000 to ; 
Matured funded debt un- Westchester proposition; the story of Mr. Mellen as to the di it Se 
DOIG ..cccccccccccccceces 7,012.68 " tribution of $1,200,000 for corrupt purposes in bringing abot! § railr 
Unmatured interest ac- amendments of the Westchester and Port Chester franchises ——— 
EL, «Asin eravigkeaancers REE... vsvecceececn 22,948.42 the domination of all the affairs of this railroad by Mr. Morgél 5See 7 
Unmatured rents accrued GEEGESCO  occsccossces 12,160.03 and Mr. Mellen and the absolute subordination of other membe¥ Mwhere ¢} 
Other current liabilities... 422,454.02 of the board of directors to the will of these two; the unwal MM Pertinen; 
Ss —______ ranted increase of the New Haven liabilities from $93,000,000 shown in 
CO ree 543,439.02 1903 to $417,000,000 in 1913; the increase in floating notes fr 
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nothing in 1903 to approximately $40,000,000 in 1913; the inde- 


j standard of business ethics and the absence of financial 
pasible ote played by eminent financiers in directing the des- 
nies of this railroad in its attempt to establish a, monopoly of 
” transportation of New England. A combination of all these 
i resulted in the present deplorable. situation in which the 
affaits of this railroad are involved. 


For present purposes it would not be profitable to 
undertake a complete analysis of the financial status of 
the New Haven system. Any present finding on rates 
must be understood to be subject to thorough revision 
if and when the controlling facts become ascertainable. 
We now deal with the necessity of permitting such earn- 
ings as will make this railroad approximately self-support- 
ing. This can only be done roughly and tentatively. Not 
even its book value, however inaccurate book value ordi- 
narily is, of the property devoted to general railroad use 
can be ascertained, The Bureau of Railway Economics, 
q statistical organization maintained by the carriers, pre- 
pared exhibits for use in other proceedings, copies of 
which were made a part of the record in this case, in 
which it estimates the amount of the property investment 
of the New Haven Railroad devoted to carrier purposes 
as of June 30, 1917, as $273,918,110, and carrier earnings 
on that property for that year at 6.75 per cent; that the 
Central New England Railway, properly considered a part 
of the New Haven system, had for the same period a 
property investment of $26,688,225, and earned thereon 
5.84 per cent. In other words, this statistical bureau esti- 
mates that together these two railroad companies were 
using for the public about $300,000,000 of property de- 
voted to transportation purposes, and that the public was 
paying rates showing a return thereon of 6.6 per cent. 
Such return is obviously adequate. But the New Haven 
officials make different calculations. In an exhibit filed 
by the financial vice-president the value of the property 
of the two roads devoted to railroad transportation pur- 
poses is shown as $333,288,825.83, and the rate of return 
thereon, based upon what is called a “revised net oper- 
ating income,” to be 5.74 per cent, for the year ended 
June 30, 1917. This property investment figure and the 
rate of return thereon were determined by using the 
same general method as that employed by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, revised to correct alleged errors. The 
per cent earned on investment in property used, or usable, 
for possibly legitimate railroad purposes by the New 
Haven is as nearly as can now be computed as follows: 
















































Per cent. 
Poe PS ES ae 
[pe eS Oe ee x 
Fear ended December Fl, 1916. ...acsccscccccecees 
Year ended December 31, 1917 (estimated in part) 


5.98 
5.23 

Of course, we are using in this report the “property 
investment” subject to all the qualifications as to its in- 
accuracy and unreliability stated in previous reports. 
Kindel vs. Adams Express Co., 13 I. C. C., 475; Advances 
in Rates—Eastern Case, 20 I. C. C., 243, 258 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 25, 1911, p. 309); Rates for Transportation 
of Anthracite Coal, 35 I. C. C., 220, 267 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 21, 1915, p. 436). But taking “property investment,” 
as shown by the books in the absence of anything more 
reliable, it is apparent that .this railroad, as a railroad, 
has, during the past three years, been earning approxi- 
mately 5.5 per cent upon what its officials represent to be 
its investment in its carrier property, 

It follows that the New Haven, as a railroad, has been 
making fair earnings. But its investment in additional 
tailway facilities for the last 12 years has not shown a 
proportionate increase in traffic units. See Table K. So 
far as a comparison of the property investment with in- 
crease in traffic units is an indication of sound and pro- 
gressive railroad management, the showing is not favor- 
able to the New Haven. Its expenditures even for trans- 
Portation purposes have in substantial part been unwise 
and unproductive of results satisfactory to its patrons. 
But the gist of the New Haven’s troubles is found in 
its so-calied “other investments.” The amount of these 
ls, as already indicated, impossible to state. Various 
Computations place them all the way from about $150,000,- 
000 to about $227,000,000.5 The rate of return shown on 
Hs railroad property is thus necessarily subject to varia- 


he New England Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 560, 578, 

_ outside investments are reckoned at $204,000,000. 
fi gy statistics with respect to the New Haven are 
table B. 
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tion. Taking the largér figure of $227,000,000, the New 
Haven is receiving an annual average income of about 
1 per cent on its outside investments;. on a large part 
thereof, no income whatever is received. If a part of 
these outside investments be deemed absorbed into the 
railroad property investment, the rate of return on the 
railroad property is diminished proportionately and the 
return on the outside investments slightly increased. But 
making due allowance for all these variations and uncer- 
tainties, it is nearly accurate to say that the New Haven 
as an investment enterprise has now about $200,000,000 
invested in outside properties, yielding a return of less 
than 2 per cent per annum. Manifestly, a large part of 
this “investment” must be charged off as loss.® 

The representatives of the New Haven would have us 
ignore, or pass very lightly over, the return shown upon 
its property used for carrier purposes, They lay empha- 
sis upon the fact that its stockholders for four years have 
had no dividends; that the corporation is in grave danger 
of a receivership. They ask us in substance to make 
good to the investors all, or a large part, of the losses 
incurred in the reckless and lawless mismanagement 
above outlined by imposing additional rates upon the 
patrons of the road. This we cannot do. Money thrown 
away, dishonestly, or with wanton recklessness, or fool- 
ishly lost in non-railroad enterprises, is not money put 
to public use upon which the rate payers are bound in 
law and in conscience to make a return. 

We do not overlook that under our present form of 
corporate management the great majority of the stock- 
holders in’ the New Haven enterprise were even more 
the victims of the mismanaging directors than were the 
patrons of the road. It is common knowledge that the 
directors of these great corporations are in fact selected 
by banking or other interests in too many instances 
actuated by motives essentially adverse to the interest of 
the stockholders toward whom they bear a fiduciary re- 
lation. But as long as our public policy is represented 
by the law as it now is, this Commission must, so far 
as rate making is concerned, hold stockholders responsi- 
ble for the mismanagement of directors who, in contem- 
plation of law, are selected by them. Until this Com- 
mission, or some other governmental body with adequate 
power, permanently controls the issue of carrier securities 
and, within reasonable limitations, the application of the 
proceeds thereof, stockholders and other investors in car- 
rier securities are certain from time to time to be sub- 
jected to such perils of mismanagement and resultant 
losses as have accrued to the stockholders of the New 
Haven, the Rock Island, the Pere Marquette, the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton, and others. We say this with 
reference to future conditions, not overlooking the ade- 
quate, but temporary, safeguards now obtaining under 
federal control. 


After a railroad corporation like the New Haven and 
some of our other well-located and prosperous railroads 
has had a long career of business success and reasonably 
safe management, its stock becomes widely distributed 
among investors who pay little or no attention to guarding 
their investments. But this situation, fraught with grave 
danger to the investing public, is one with which the 
Congress must deal. As the law now is, this Commission 
is powerless to afford any real remedy for past misdoings 
or in the future to protect other similar bodies of stock- 
holders from depredations and losses of an analogous 
kind. We can do no more than investigate and condemn 
after the evil has been accomplished, and make a “report” 
of losses and sufferings which we were powerless under 
the law to prevent. Private capital invested in carrier 
companies cannot be generally safe under such lack of 
security regulation as has existed prior to federal control. 

This Commission has frequently in its annual reports 
to Congress urged the necessity of remedial legislation 
along the lines indicated above. See, inter alia, twenty- 
second annual report of the Commission, 1908, page 85; 
twenty-fourth annual report of the Commission, 1910, page 


6The following is taken from the testimony of Mr. Howard 
Elliott, a director of the New Haven and chairman of its com- 
mittee on intercorporate relations: 

“Now, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its report on 
the New Haven, as made by direction of the Senate, estimated 
that the New Haven was going to lose from $60,000,000 to $90,- 
000,000 in these outside investments. I do not believe it will, 
myself, but I have written down here $65,000,000 as a possible 
loss.”’ 
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35; twenty-fifth annual report of the Commission, 1911, 
page 97; twenty-seventh annual report of the Commission, 
1913, page 82. But the absolute necessity of such legis- 
lation, if the nation is on return of peace to continue to 
rely upon private capital for the extension and develop- 
ment of its transportation system, takes on new pith 
and point when considered in connection with a concrete 
situation such as that presented by the New Haven, the 
Rock Island, and other fraudulent or wasteful exploitations 
above referred to. The regulating Commission is presented 
with a problem impossible of sound and satisfactory solu- 
tion. On the other hand, we have the claimed necessity 
of approving such rates as will under private control 
establish credit and invite new capital for the public serv- 
ice. On the other hand, we have a history of waste and 
wrecking, demonstrating that lower rates might have been 
adequate had the carrier corporation managed its business 
with some fair regard to law and sound principles. After 
the evil has been done, the money wasted, the stock- 
holders victimized, then there follows, as in the present 
case, the stern necessity of some measure to provide 
needed transportation facilities. The regulating Commis- 
sion is then urged to “adopt a constructive policy,” “not 
to dwell upon past errors,” etc. Interpreting these euphe- 
mistic phrases, the real demand is that the regulating 
Commission shall, through the medium of excessive rates, 
take money from the rate payers to make up for the losses 
which the carrier corporation’s directors have caused by 
their lawless or unfaithful administration. 

We repeat here what was said in June, 1913, at the 
conclusion of the New England Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 
560 (supra), at page 616: 


In conclusion this Commission desires to call attention to one 
lesson from this investigation of national application. 

No student of the railroad problem can doubt that a most 
prolific source of financial disaster and complication to rail- 
roads in the past has been the desire and ability of railroad 
managers to engage in enterprises outside the legitimate opera- 
tion of their railroads, especially by the acquisition of other 
railroads and their securities. The evil which results, first, to 
the investigating public, and, finally, to the general public, can- 
not be corrected after the transaction has taken place; it can 
be easily and effectively prohibited. In our opinion the following 
propositions lie at the foundation of all adequate regulation of 
interstate railroads: 

1. Every interstate railroad should be prohibited from ex- 
pending money or incurring liability or acquiring property not 
in the operation of its railroad or in the legitimate improve- 
ment, extension or. development of that railroad. 

2. No interstate railroad should be permitted to lease or pur- 
chase any other railroad, nor to acquire the stocks or securities 
of any other railroad, nor to guarantee the same, directly or 
indirectly, without the approval of the federal government. 

8. No stocks or bonds should be issued by an interstate rail- 
road except for the purposes sanctioned in the two preceding 
paragraphs, and none should be issued without the approval of 
the federal government. 

It may be unwise to attempt to specify the price at which 
and the manner in which railroad stocks and securities shall be 
disposed of, but it is easy and safe to define the purpose for 
which they may be issued and to confine the expenditure of the 
money realized to that purpose. That.such a measure of regu- 
lation is necessary, and that it can only be administered through 
the national government, is the necessary conclusion from the 
facts developed in this proceeding. 


The fate of the New Haven stockholders is a hard one, 
But we have no alternative except to hold them chiefly 
responsible for losses which, in contemplation of law, 
they brought upon themselves through their chosen di- 
rectors. There is no exact mathematical basis for deter- 
mining a just and reasonable return. We limit our pres- 
ent conclusion to finding that under all the circumstances 
of the New Haven case a reasonable return upon the 
carrier property investment shown upon its books may 
be justified. 


What was said in Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. 
A. H. T. Ry. Co., 48 I. C. C., 312, at page 367 (The Traffic 
World, March 9, 1918, p. 508), is pertinent to the problem 
now under consideration: 


Here we have presented the public aspect of the question. 
That is, while of course the rights of investors, as of all other 
classes of the public, are to be protected, the essential matters 
to be decided are, What will be just and reasonable rates for 
the future, taking into consideration the conditions under which 
the service is performed and the interests of the entire public, 
including consumers, shippers and carriers? 

“The outlook of the Commission * * * must be as compre- 
hensive as the interest of the whole country. If the problems 
which are presented to it, therefore, are complex and difficult, 
the means of solving them are as great and adequate as can be 
— mt. Com. Com.vs. C. KR. 1. & FP. By. 338 U. &.. 
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The par value of the outstanding stock of the Ney 
Haven is, in round figures, $157,000,000, but this actually 
represents a premium paid in since July 1, 1909, of ove 
$19,000,000. For many years the company paid 8 per 
cent dividends. Its stock was commonly invesied jn at 
prices ranging from 150 to 260. Its stockholders have 
already suffered a loss of nearly five years’ dividends 
more than $50,000,000. The indirect losses, based Upon 
a present market values, run to several times $50,009. 


It follows from this discussion that the New Haven 
Railroad is entitled to such rates as will keep its retyn 
on its carrier property at least up to the standard of the 
past three years. 

‘hese are times of rapidly increasing costs. At the 
hearing estimates were made by the New Haven’s officials 
of increased expenses of operation for the calendar year 
1918 as compared with the calendar year 1916. The fig- 
ures for the year 1917 were not then available. These 
increases in 1918 as compared with 1916 are estimated as 
follows: 


Waeen, AGameon TW «coco ks 0s6essiecsccuces Mj B5300 
Other wages 4,800,000 
Coal 3,900,000 
Materials 6,740,000 
Interest 300,000 
Taxes 575,000 


ET SETS ee ae ee $17,868,000 


The New Haven asks, in order to meet this estimated 
increase for the year 1918, rate increases, already granted 
and pending. at the time of the hearing in this proceeding, 
as follows: 












































































Freight rates increased since Jan. 1, 1917, including 

ES BE COME, DR TACOO aos c 5.0 60.6. 0:6 0:60 6:0. 600000 o 00 0a eee 
recently granted in 15 per cent case*...........2..2.- 2, 
tecently granted in anthracite coal rates*........... 
Recently granted in New England Dry Goods Case, 

TI. and S. 10917 
F'n ling in this pr-ceediig, passenger............... 3,168,615. 
Pending in this proceeding, freight.................. 1,865,000.00 


bp Sinclar Oe o haihee gee bs bese 6:6 914:6:6 016-0 hele ¥:e.neig 00 


CeCe eee ere Peres sesreresresresesesesesses 


Total 


*See the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303; supplemental 
order entered in the Fifteen Per Cent Case and allied cases as 
of March 12, 1918. 

Reported in 49 I. C. C., 147. 


The proposed increase in passenger fares estimated to 
yield $3,968,615 is made up of the following items: 


OCme-WOF Br WAMSRSO TATOO o.oo. 6b. 6 66c.ciccccdcdcccsc0600shbnue 
25 per cent increase in trip ticket fares................ 282,584 
Elimination of certain trip tickets.............cccccceess 275,000 
Providence and Fall River zone fares..............ee00: 140,000 
Beareemt River DAME ROMS CATES. 666 ccicccccccccecvcsces 34,000 


NE hd p a aikn Sa aein ha g-co Redo Snin eae dabalonie asin se 


If these estimates are approximately correct, the pro 
posed increases will fall short of meeting the increased 
expenses. 

Actual results more favorable than the above estimate 
were indicated as not improbable. During the first nine 
months of 1917 the New Haven effected certain economies 
which resulted in an estimated saving of $3,479,756. These 
consisted principally of a reduction in passenger-trail 
miles and freight-train miles, economy in the use of fuel 
and a decrease in expenditures for hire of equipment. 
Moreover, during 1916 and 1917 there was a substantial 
increase in freight and passenger traffic, and there is a> 
parently no present reason for expecting a decline during 
the year 1918. After considering all of these mattels, 
however, we cannot say with confidence that the increased 
revenues from the proposed rates will exceed or even equal 
the increased expenses. 


Revenue Needs and Rights of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

None of the parties to the present record questions, and 
the facts demonstrate, the Boston & Maine’s need of ad: 
ditional revenue. Its right to such increases require 
more careful consideration. Table A shows that in 19! 
it had a deficit after paying operating expenses and fixe 
charges of $1,290,620; in 1914 of $2,013,022, In 1915 i 
had a net income of $1,776,166; in 1916 a net income @ 
$4,790,874; and in 1917 (three months estimated) a 2¢ 
income of $37,226. The returns received since the clos 
of the hearing show that this last figure is too high, ® 
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it was based upon an estimated railway operating income 
of $10,670,619, whereas the returns received since the 
cose of ihe year show an actual railway operating income 
of $10,125,398, or $545,221 less than the amount estimated. 
The company’s final returns will likely show a deficit for 
ihe year 1917 of more than $400,000. For the year there 
was a decrease in net railway operating income of $5,291,- 
97.87. This decrease in net is largely due to increased 
qperating expenses. For, although the railway operating 
revenue increased from $55,383,544.88 in 1916 to $59,450,- 
118.61 in 1917, an increase of over $4,000,000, railway 
operating expenses increased nearly $9,000,000. Coal and 
labor costs are the two chief items in this increase. Ad- 
jitional wage-increases were made in the latter part of 
1917 and their results are, therefore, only in part reflected 
in the figures for that year. Other increases are not 
unlikely to follow, The increased cost of materials apart 
from fuel is estimated at $2,500,000. The increased reve- 
nue for 1918 expected to be derived from the increases 
here under consideration will probably be substantially 
less than the estimated increase in operating costs. 

As to the right of the Boston & Maine to an increase: 
The road was in the hands of a receiver when federal 
control supervened. Its stockholders have received no 
dividends for more than four years. Its stock, like that 
of the New Haven, -was widely distributed among women, 
trust estates, and others who sought safety and only 
moderate returns. For years its stock sold in New Eng- 
land at prices yielding less than a 4 per cent return. At 
one time it was issued at $190, the then existing market 
price as determined, under the law, by the railroad com- 
mission of Massachusetts. Two thousand shares of com- 
mon stock were sold by the company at auction in 1903 
at $190.50 per share. In January, 1905, 8,000 shares were 
similarly sold at $170.625. In 1905 the stockholders au- 
thorized the issue and distribution of 42,037 new shares, 
together with 11,282 shares of treasury stock, in the ratio 
of one share for each five shares of current holdings. 
More than 36,000 shares ef common stock were distributed 
at $165, the price fixed by the railroad commissions of 
Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, The remain- 
ing shares of the common stock were sold at public auc- 
tion at an average price of about $1438, and an average 
price of $145 was received for the treasury stock. 


The financial organization of the Boston & Maine sys- 
tem—involving as it did heavy fixed charges consisting 
in large part of guaranteed dividends on the stock of 
leased lines, such dividends being in some instances as 
high as 10 per cent—has for many years been intrinsically 
unsound. 
supposed prosperity only about 20 per cent of its entire 
capitalization. Its proportion of fixed charges was ex- 
cessively high. It is not clear that the dividends payable 
under its leases on the stocks of some of the leased lines 
are not excessive. Refunding of bonds of leased lines 
soon falling due will almost certainly increase rentals 
already very high. 

Even before. it came under New Haven control, its 
Management was neither conservative of the rights of its 
investors nor progressive in furnishing facilities and serv- 
ice to its patrons. About 1908 the New Haven obtained 
control of the Boston & Maine. The New England Inves- 
tigation, 27 I. C. C., 560, 595, 597 (supra). Reckless and 
destructive financing followed almost immediately, Un- 
hecessary purchases of various stocks were made and 
financed by short-time: notes which were renewed from 
lime to time at very high interest and renewal rates, and 
ultimately caused the receivership.’ Before the receiver- 
ship came this large unfunded debt led the Boston & 
Maine to part with its controlling interest in the Maine 
Central stock, which it had held for many years, at a loss 
of over $1,100,000. 

Under the same management, through its subsidiaries, 
the Connecticut River and the Vermont Valley railroads, 
millions of dollars were unwisely spent in paralleling the 
Central Vermont along the Connecticut River from Hins- 


dale, N. '1., to Brattleboro, Vt. Other instances of unwise, 
losing + ‘nsactions might be extracted from the annual 
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other hand, the record shows that the Boston 
has outstanding common stock of the par value 
‘1,000, in round figures, upon which its stock- 


vy England Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 560, 599. 
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holders have paid into its treasury premiums amounting 
to over $6,500,000. As indicated above, its stock sold for 
years at a very high price on the faith of its supposed 
certain return of 6 or 7 per cent dividends. It follows 
that if we assume substantial mismanagement for which 
its stockholders are, like the stockholders of the New 
Haven, to be held in contemplation of law responsible, 
these stockholders have already been heavily penalized 
for that mismanagement. 

It therefore cannot on this record be said that this 
carrier system is not now entitled to rates adequate to 
pay a reasonable return upon its investment in carrier 
property. There is nothing in the record before us to 
indicate the possibility of such economies in management 
and operating expenses as to provide such return. The 
only relief seems to be a substantial increase in rates. 

A speedy consolidation of the lessee company with its 
chief leased lines would greatly simplify and strengthen 
the financial structure and make possible _ substantial 
economies, particularly in connection with the Boston ter- 
minals, Such reorganization is plainly demanded in the 
interest of both the public and the security holders. 


Revenue Needs of Maine Central Railroad. 


Table D contains statistics concerning the property, 
equipment, traffic and financial condition of the Maine 
Central, compiled from one of the exhibits of record. This 
table shows that since 1910 the number of miles of road 
operated has increased from 931.94 to 1,220.67, or slightly 
more than 30 per cent; that the operating ratio in 1916 
was substantially lower than in any year since 1910; that 
the investment in road and equipment and improvements 
on leased lines has nearly doubled since 1910; that net 
corporate income was approximately 150 per cent greater 
in 1916 than in 1910; that the total corporate surplus has 
increased about 150 per cent; that the annual dividend 
on common. stock has averaged 6.62 per cent; and that 
there has been a substantial increase in both freight and 
passenger traffic. During the year ended June 30, 1915, 
the total freight handled was 6,900,000 tons; in 1916, 7,- 
500,000 tons; and 1917, 8,500,000 tons. This substantial 
increase is attributed to the activity of the industries 
served by the Maine Central, which not only served to 
increase the outbound tonnage but resulted in a heavy 
inbound movement of coal and raw materials. ‘Probably 
it has had some coal traffic that will go and ought to go 
by water when shipping becomes normal. 

The fact that the Maine Central has prospered during 
recent years has not made it immune from the high cost 
of labor and supplies. Table A shows the company’s 
estimated net income for 1917 to be $400,106 less than 
for 1916. The importance of the various items of esti- 
mated increased cost is shown by the following figures: 
SS RII ne id cine isa’ Saiciaie o pied ae oe eee $238,066.13 
COR rm TORIES F. TOUT oi caiiain eK ee osc kc asias viaccess 455,896.53 
Further contemplated wage increases................. 800,000.00 
MUNIN Seige hn Mahe dined OE Civ esia renters e's ad Pind REIN by $e BW OH wore ea $68,421.12 


TANNOY ONE GENCT BUPDTCS o.oi6.ocicccceicsecvcnescess dries 150,000.00 
eh codices Sava MSt vara mara abel Fah a arse Wale War SO Ske ae aioe 215,250.15 


iia space Soh ecetanatinsnn ca sce os cots Iaip fo casptnieg a bp teins Salts iterate hae $2,727,633.93 


The annual increases in revenue which the Maine Cen- 
tral expects to derive from recent and prospective in- 
creases in transportation rates are as follows: 

Increases in freight rates effective in 1917............... $360,000 
Increases in passenger fares effective in 1917........... 
Commodity increases recently allowed, Fifteen Per Cent 

RFI a nal sisal orase eke whedon Sa ae aER Sa arbi Sw FA BGs Ts oe 750,000 

MeL aR S tao SA sing erat g Coe 200,000 


ScaknieGiaeh soeinies Ron Grlnseee sa kasauee eee meaty $1,670,000 


The additional revenue estimated to be derived from 
these increases is more than $1,000,000 less in amount 
than the estimated additional costs. . 

The increased rates proposed by the Maine Central in 


this proceeding will affect approximately only 6 per cent 


of its total freight tonnage, on which the rate of increase 
is estimated at 10 per cent. There is no present indication 
that this carrier may reasonably expect a decided increase 
in tonnage during the year 1918. During the year ended 
June 30, 1917, its freight tonnage was the largest in its 
history; it cannot be said with confidence that the traffic 
will be as heavy as in 1917. 
Revenue Needs of the Boston & Albany Railroad. 


The Boston & Albany Railroad, a part of the New York 
Central system, is the only railroad in southern New Eng- 
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land that entered the war period adequately equipped 
for service; it has been an important factor in supplying 
the people and the industries of this territory with food, 
fuel and raw materials. Its present efficiency is attrib- 
utable in large measure to liberal expenditures for im- 
provements, made some years ago, in large part. The 
enlargement of engine terminals and yards, the strength- 
ening of bridges, the addition of a third running track 
on most heavy grades, and other like improvements have 
enabled the Boston & Albany to increase its number of 
revenue ton-miles per mile of line from 1,905,637 in 1907 
to 3,970,991 in 1917. The road has been generally free 
of embargoes during the war period, a fact of the utmost 
significance and importance to its patrons. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this report to 
dwell at length upon the growth and progress of this 
railroad. The story is told by the figures in Table A, 
which shows that the operating revenues have more than 
doubled since 1908, that the net operating revenue has 
more than doubled, that the railway operating income 
has more than tripled, and that the net income during the 
last three years has been much greater than in any other 
corresponding period. 


The Boston & Albany bases its request for increased 
rates on the fact that “expenses are increasing very much 
faster than revenue.” During the seven years ended June 
30, 1917, the ratio of its net operating income to property 
investment, book value, averaged 5.62. During the period 
of nine months ended Sept, 30, 1917, the gross revenue 
was $950,000 greater than in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, but the increase in operating expenses 
was $2,650,000. While the revenue increased 6 per cent, 
expenses increased 26 per cent; and many of the recent 
wage increases were operative during only a part of the 
nine months’ period. 


It is estimated that the increased freight rates proposed 
in this proceeding will add $200,000 annually to the reve- 
nues of this carrier, and that the additional revenue from 
increased passenger fares will amount to approximately 
$600,000. Such increase seems plainly demanded in the 
public interest. 


Reasonableness of Proposed Passenger Fares. 


As hereinbefore explained, the New England carriers 
propose increases in their passenger fares and in their 
charges for mileage tickets as well as in their class freight 
rates. The evidence relates not only to the regular one- 
way fares, party fares, and mileage tickets, but to certain 
forms of trip tickets and zone fares. 

In our report in the New England Investigation, 27 I. C. 
C., 560, 576 (June 20, 1913), we said: 


We have caused a statement of the passenger fares * * * 
to be compiled, and an examination of this statement fairly 
shows that the published schedule fare in New England is 
somewhat higher than in either Trunk Line territory or 
Central Freight Association territory. There are many con- 
spicuous exceptions to this rule. * * #* _ Still, upon the 
whole, the general average of published rates would, we are 
satisfied, be somewhat higher in New England. 

It by no means follows, however, that the rate of transpor- 
tation paid by the passengers of New England is higher. For 
many years New England roads have issued a mileage book 
for 2 cents per mile, good to bearer. These books were origin- 
ally issued in units of 1,000 miles; today, 500-mile books are 
sold by most lines and practically all the local business is done 
under these mileage rates, so-that the actual fare paid by the 
people of New England for their local transportation by rail 
is 2 cents per mile. 


Since the report in the New England Investigation was 
published the New England roads, following the recom- 
mendations of a joint conference of representatives of 
the several state railroad commissions of New England, 
and a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
have revised their passenger fares upward and at the 
present time the basis for one-way fares in southern New. 
England is 2% cents a mile (except in the Boston sub- 
urban zone, where it is 2 cents a mile) and for mileage 
tickets 214 cents a mile. It is proposed by the roads 
operating in southern New England to increase the basis 
uniformly to 2% cents a mile for one-way fares and to 
2% cents a mile for mileage books. It is also proposed 
to increase the rate for party fares from a maximum of 
214 cents to a maximum of 2% cents a mile. It appears 
that in Trunk Line territory and Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory generally the present basis for interstate 
one-way fares is 2% cents a mile and for mileage tickets 
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2% cents a mile* In Western Passenger Fares, 37 I. 
1 (The Traffic World, Dec. 18, 1915, p. 1261), after » 
exhaustive investigation involving interstate Passenge 
fares in a number of midwestern states, we found ag 
reasonable in the states of Illinois; Wiscongip. 
Michigan, upper peninsula; Minnesota; Iowa; Nebraska: 
Missouri, north of the Missouri River; and in Kangx 
on and north of the main line of the Union Pacific Ry 
road from Kansas City to the Colorado state line, q basis 
of 2.4 cents per mile for one-way fares and a basis 9 
2.25 cents per mile for 1,000-mile tickets; and in the state 
of Missouri, south of the Missouri River, and in the state 
of Kansas, south of the main line of the Union Pacife 
Railroad, a basis of 2.6 cents per mile for one-way fares 
and 2.5 cents per mile for 1,000-mile tickets. At page 
of the report in Western Passenger_Fares, appears the 
following table: ~ 


C.¢ 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


New Trunk 

England Line Central Westem 
ter- ter- ter- ter- 
ritory. ritory. ritory. _ ritory, 
1. Averag? population per : 
WEG MHD. obcsciceciceccs 105.7 136.7 89.8 249 

2. Average population per 
et Se 827.0 750.0 444.0 244.0 

3. Average passenger - train 
revenue per mile of road. $8,913 $7,676 $4,110 $2,961 

4. Average number of pas- 

sengers carried 1 mile 
per mile of road........«. 431,387 357,779 169,743 124,069 

5: Average distance in miles 

each passenger was car- 
rn ae 19.45 25.45 39.65 44.39 

6. Average receipts per pas- 
senger per mile........+.<4 0.01777 $0.01755 $0.01917 $0.01912 

7. Average receipts per pas- 
senger-train mile ....... $1.71160 $1.46420 $1.32070 $1.33303 
The conclusion to be drawn from these data is that 


normally the passenger fares in New England should not 
be on a higher basis than in the other parts of the coun 
try referred to in the foregoing table, but that the proposed 
fares may be approved as an emergency or war measure, 


Mileage Books and Trip Tickets. 


There is probably no part of the country where the 
sale of mileage books on a substantially lower basis per 
mile than regular one-way fares has resulted in such 
flagrant abuses, such unjust discriminations, and such im 
pairment of railroad revenues as in New England. It is 
customary in the greater part of New England to sell 
500-mile books, good to bearer, and good until used, at 
a rate of 21%, cents a mile. In southern New England 
the regular one-way fare is over 11 per cent higher than 
the mileage fare, and in northern New England the regu 
lar fare, in many instances on a 38-cent basis, is 33% 
per cent higher than the mileage fare. The result is that 
ticket “scalpers” thrive in all parts of New England; 
and they and others make a business of dealing in mileage 



















In Table G will be found a 
statistics for the year ended December 31, 1916, of the three 
most important New England roads, namely, the Boston & 
Albany, the Boston & Maine, and the New Haven, with the 
statistics of representative lines in Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Association territory. This table indicates a greater 
passenger traffic density on the Boston & Albany and the 
New Haven than on any other road with which comparison Js 
made. Thus the number of revenue passenger-miles per mile 
of road on the Boston .& Albany was 863,704 and on the New 
Haven 827,434, while the figure for the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, the road having the next greatest passenger 
traffic density, was only 603,200. On the other hand, the pas 
senger traffic density on the Boston & Maine was only 376,846, 
which is less than on the New York Central, the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Wester, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. The number of _passengel 
train cars per passenger-train mile on the New Haven was 
5.18, which is less than on any other of the roads except the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, which had an average of only 
4.34 cars per train-mile. The number of revenue passengers 
per passenger-train mile was much greater on the New Have’ 
than on any other of the roads; only the Central Railroad ¢ 
New Jersey and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western exceed 
the Boston & Albany in this respect and the Boston & Maint 
compares favorably with other roads. The passenger — 
train revenue per passenger-train mile was, on the Boston ' 
Albany, $1.89, and on the New Haven, $2.36, which figures a 
ceed the passenger-train mile earnings on any other of rn 
roads, the similar figures for the New York Central being are 
for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $1.84, and for oo 
Pennsylvania Railroad, $1.82. The earnings per pass« nger-tra? 
mile on the Boston & Maine were $1.66, which generally a 
ceeded that of the other roads. The average haul pe! passeng 
on the New England roads is low, but compares favorably bee 
that of the Erie, the Central of New Jersey, the Lackawann 
and the Pennsylvania. 





comparison of the passenger 
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wks Which are displayed like ordinary merchandise in 
ne store Windows, at reduced prices. Certain individuals 
waged in this traffic have constantly on hand as many 
.900 mileage books, and it is estimated that their profits 
sount in single instances to as much as $3,600 annually. 
The fundamental evil in the sale of mileage books, at 
ust in New England, is that they accord preferential 
wes to those who use them. In northern New England, 
y example, a man with sufficient capital to buy a mileage 
wk, may ride 100 miles for $2.25. A less fortunate indi- 
jual riding between the same points in the same train 
ni on the same car, must pay $3 for the same service. 
fitness after witness testifying for the carriers, when 
sed upon what theory such discrimination could be justi- 
oj, replied that it could not be justified on any principle. 
m is clear that the mileage-book evil in New England 
must be eliminated, either by canceling the mileage fares 
gtirely or by increasing them more nearly to the basis 
it regular one-way tickets. If travelers want mileage 
ickets aS A CONVeNnience and not as a discrimination, there 
is no great objection to permitting their sale. 

Most of the objectionable features of mileage books are 
fund also in certain forms of trip tickets. These are 
sold in New England usually in strips of from 5 to 50 
tickets, good to bearer and until used. The rate ranges 
fom 1 cent to 2 cents per mile, resulting in many in- 
stances in passenger fares less than one-half the regular 
me-way fare. The extent of the discrimination in favor 
of purchasers of these tickets is even greater, therefore, 
than in the case of mileage books. This form of ticket 
jsused quite generally in southern New England, but more 
marticularly to and from the city of Boston, within a 15- 
nie zone. Such tickets are used not only for travel 
vholly within the zone but also for the purpose of break- 
ing down the through fares between the city of Boston 
ad points beyond the suburban zone. It is proposed to 
increase by 25 per cent the charge for trip tickets within 
the Boston suburban zone, The New Haven proposes to 
vihdraw from sale trip tickets on other parts of its line 
ad similar proposals are made by the Boston & Albany. 
The stations shown in the following table are located on 
the New Haven near the edge of the suburban zone. The 
figures indicate that the 12-trip tickets are being misused: 


trip tick- 
ets sold 
in 1916. 
37,959 
49,290 
45,799 
34,243 
12,512 


179,803 


Number 
of rides. 
455,508 
591,480 
549,588 
410,916 
150,144 


2,157,636 


Canton Junction 

South Weymouth 

Holbrook and Randolph 
East Weymouth 

Charles River 


The general passenger agent of the Boston & Maine 
testified that the 12-trip tickets, which are said to be sold 
inno other part of the country, result in greater abuse 
than any other form of ticket. The misuse of these tickets 
lot only results in according preferential fares to certain 
persons but it seriously impairs the carriers’ revenues. 
There is little, if any, evidence of record in justification 
ofthe continuance of these tickets, and considerable evi- 
dence in support of their withdrawal. While these trip 
tickets in the Boston zone are recognized by an act of 
the Massachusetts legislature (acts 1908, chapter 649), 
the Massachusetts Public Service Commission now seems 
to have full rate-making power (acts of 1913, chapter 784, 
section 10). 


.ln principle there is no easy justification for the con- 
tiuance of trip tickets within the Boston zone only.’ 
Such tickets are not sold between New England points 


— 


% That the trip tickets are regarded by the carriers as unjustly 
Sriminatory is shown by the testimony of the vice president 
ofthe New Haven: 
ile our petition contemplates an increase in the trip ticket 
rile within the limits of the metropolitan zone of Boston, 
* it is proposed to withdraw them from sale on other 
ltts of the line, due to their discriminatory features and the 
Wrate at which sold, and substitute in their place the regular 
mmutation ticket. It is no less a discrimination to continue 
trip ticket about Boston than elsewhere, but they were 
tablished by legislative enactment * * *. The discrimi- 
story features of the trip ticket lie in the fact that it provides 
brefereniial rate to certain individuals and localities. If it is 
enti in one place, why should it not be equally good over the 
ie System? But if so applied passenger revenues would be 
ced practically one-half.” 
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and New York City. The usual 60-trip monthly commuta- 
tion tickets and 25-ride family tickets, to be later dis- 
cussed, would seem to meet most of the legitimate de- 
mands of the Boston commuters for special fares. At any 
rate, some method should be devised to prevent such mis- 
use aS we have just described. The general withdrawal 
of open and unlimited trip tickets with respect to inter- 
state transportation and their continuance for intrastate 
travel within the Boston zone on the low basis proposed 
is of questionable propriety. The proposal to eliminate 
such tickets with respect to interstate travel is approved. 

The Boston & Maine has had for years a 50-trip ticket, 
good for bearer and good until used. These tickets are 
now sold generally on the system on a basis of 2 cents 
per mile, In Massachusetts, at the instance of the public 
service commission of that state, a 25-trip family ticket 
has been substituted for the 50-trip open ticket, limited 
to three months. The Boston & Maine now proposes to. 
discontinue the 50-trip open tickets entirely, and to extend 
the 25-trip family tickets to all parts of the system, in- 
cluding the state of Massachusetts, on the basis of 2% 
cents per mile, an increase of one-fourth of a cent. 

The record does not afford an adequate basis for a final 
determination as to the general propriety of continuing 
in effect these family trip tickets. It does show affirm- 
atively, however, that “it is customary on most of the 
lines of the country to have a ticket of that character 
aside from the commutation form.” The Massachusetts 
commission has found’ that “the commutation trip ticket 
would serve a useful and justifiable purpose for such 
family transportation. The use of such tickets upon the 
lines of the company in this state is also sanctioned by 
long custom and the total abolition of such tickets might, 
in many cases, work considerable hardship.” It is certain 
that the family trip tickets are subject to less abuse be- 
cause of restrictions as to their use. In view of our 
observations and findings herein as to the proper spread 
between mileage tickets and regular one-way tickets, we 
are not prepared to say that the family tickets should 
have an advantage of more than one-half cent per mile, 
which is the spread proposed by the Boston & Maine in 
its application. The extension of the 25-trip family tickets 
to all portions of the Boston’ & Maine system at least has 
the advantage of providing uniformity. A tariff for inter- 
state application may be filed accordingly. 


There are so many different forms of trip tickets in 
New England that it is difficult to describe them. Even 
to set forth with reasonable completeness the various 
forms employed by the New Haven alone would require 
an extended recital. At a recent conference between 
members of the New England state commissions and rep- 
resentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a sug- 
gestion to the effect that the several state commissions 
should endeavor to standardize their trip tickets, at least 
as to form, met with general approval. We suggest to 
the New England commissions and to the carriers that a 
standardization of these trip tickets is desirable, and that 
proper steps should be taken to bring it about, In the 
absence of other suggestions the 25-ride family tickets, 
good for a limited period, may properly be used as the 
basis of uniformity. There is apparently no justification 
for selling these tickets at more than one-half cent below 
the regular one-way fare. This is not to be understood 
as suggesting the abolition of the 60-ride monthly com- 
mutation tickets, nor is it to be construed as a condemna- 
tion of trip tickets and commutation tickets generally. 
When it is considered that the development of our sub- 
urban communities has the beneficial effect of reducing 
the concentration of population in large cities, and that 
the welfare both of the city and of the suburb depends 
in large measure upon the existence of efficient and 
reasonably inexpensive means of transportation, it is ob- 
vious that some form of commutation or trip ticket may 
be regarded as an economic and social necessity. See 
Commutation Rate Case, 21 I. C. C., 428 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 5, 1911, p. 268), and Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
vs. Towers, 245 U. S., 6. 

It is also proposed to increase the basis of charges for 
party tickets, which are available generally in New Eng- 
land for parties consisting of 10 or more persons, The 
present basis is 24%, cents per mile and the proposed basis 
2% cents. As the record affords no justification of a 


10 Railroad Passenger Rate Case, February 27, 1915, P. U. R. 
1915B, 362. 
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greater spread than one-fourth cent per mile between party ing a revised statement of operating costs for tie foy placed 
fares and regular one-way fares, these fares may be in- years ended Sept. 30, 1916. The passenger earnings ang MM quded 
creased to the basis proposed. the estimated cost of operation for the four years were MiMihe cla 
Certain increases in trip ticket fares are proposed within as follows: higher 
the Boston suburban zone. These fares’ are not within 1512 a914 ass , ihe Bo 
® ° e tai : } , ‘ . Jlo. i 

our jurisdiction, at least initially, and no finding thereon Passenger earnings... .$600,616.19 $569,528.93 $560,627.50 $: 1,900.1 of the 
is made. Estimated cost of op- ecdiin eh -eieiniee Giiees et : brough 
Proposed Zone Fares on the Providénce, Warren & Tare etre eens ne _— Fold 610,562.23 Band th 
Bristol. The method of determining the estimated cosi of op. As pre 


; ae ae a js : aie the Ce 
An electrically operated branch of the New Haven ex- ration is indicated in the following table, which shows 
tends from Tuaaeanien to Warren, R. I., where it divides the figures for the year ended Sept. 30, 1916. It will be nae: 


into two branches, one running to Bristol, R. I., and the noted that only half the cost of maintaining the tunnel poet 


other to Fall River, Mass. The distance from Providence ‘8 Charged against this wa: . re 
to Fall River is 19.4 miles and from Providence to Bristol stock dividend, equivalent to rental....... $52,476.00 the chi 
16.19 miles. More than 75 per cent of this line is in the Interest on notes, equivalent to rental..... 21,143.84 the vie 
state of Rhode Island. The Rhode Island portion is leased 73,619.84 more | 
by the New Haven from the Providence, Warren & Bristol ess 4 per cent for freight service......... 2,944.79 poses | 
Railroad Company, and the part lying in the state of —— $70,675.05 Bi the sa. 


i j Cost: of Providence tunnel *s.. 2006 <6 iesicccces 3,408,935.89 
Massachusetts is leased from the Old Colony Railroad Interest on same at 6 per cent............. 204,536.15 and th 


Company. as SE: TE OE I a oo inns Sao c ecine cts icivensiesess 1(2,268.07 Meport, t 
Prior to 1900 this line was operated as a standard steam Cost of passenger equipment............... 626,146.72 Haven, 


railroad, its Providence terminus being at Fox Point, 1% ee eee 6 per CENt..... eee e eee eee e eee e ees 37,568.80 Tithe Bo 
miles from the center,of the city. Nine passenger trains yaintenance of way (estimated) ..20..0200022 0022221.) so%eanat IA line 
were run in each direction on week days between Provi- Transportation (estimated) ...........cceeee cece eeeees 281,85 northe! 
dence and Fall River. The fares were on a basis of 2% Maintenance of equipment (estimated)................ mont a 
cents per mile, but mileage books and commutation tickets, «=«=-—qotap cece cece ccc ncccucuccceecee 7 Canadi 
good for three months, were sold at lower rates). When = °° © class E 
the branch was electrified in 1900 the number of trains Why so many of the important items are estimated is Hith 
each way daily was increased to 20. The commutation not explained, nor can we say with confidence on the [cated ; 
fares were canceled and the liné was divided into 5-cent evidence now before us that it is proper to charge 5) Bhas be 
zones, of which there were four between Providence and per cent of the cost of the Providence tunnel to this rhe lit 
Fall River and one between Warren and Bristol. At first traffic. No authentic figures for 1917 are available, except [compar 
cash fares were collected, but later zone tickets were it is shown that the tee earnings for the aged ended # althoug 
provided at 5 cents each, sold in any quantity. As each Sept. 30, 1917, were $721,197, as compared with $621,903 Btion, a 
zone covers about 4 miles, the zone fares are on a basis’ the previous yer. Numer 
of approximately 14% cents per mile. In this proceeding The evidence before us seems pretty clearly to indicate Hin the 
the New Haven proposed to increase these fares by 1 cent that the. New Haven should receive additional revenue MRthese | 
for each zone, making 6-cent zones instead of 5-cent zones, from the operation of this branch, and as even the pro Msame | 
thereby increasing the rate per mile for these tickets from posed zone fares are on a basis substantially below the Mserious 
14% to 1% cents, which will still leave them 1% cents nina there gS capo fares in a England, we can M branch 
per mile lower than the regular one-way fares proposed not find that they are excessive. e situation is com- Hamps 
in this proceeding for application in southern New Eng: plicated by the fact that an increase in the zone fares, Mclass A 
land." which are the lowest fares available to interstate trav- Hconside 
In order to provide an entrance into the center of the’ elers on this branch, would increase the discrimination We f 
city of Providence after the line was electrified a bridge against interstate traffic which is the basis of the com My ang 
was constructed over the Seekonk River. To cover the  plaint in the Gersch Case, referred to in the footnote o Bp ouig 
additional cost of the service an additional 5-cent zone page 448. Consideration must also be given to the fact Hine po 
was created, which resulted in no greater cost to pas: that most of the zone fares are for intrastate travel, and BRavoy ) 
sengers than they had previously incurred in traveling that the Rhode Island commission has as yet made 10 Bihoreos 
from Fox Point, the former terminus, to the center of the finding as to their reasonableness. We shall permit the Hine po. 
city. A tunnel was also constructed under the city. The proposed tariff to be filed, with the understanding that Hand al 
cost of these improvements is said to have been $3,408,- upon proper showing further consideration may be given except 
935.89. When the tunnel was constructed the intention to this feature of the case. which 
was to use it for express passenger trains between New Reasonableness of Proposed Increased Class Rates. separat 
York and Boston, a plan subsequently abandoned. One One cannot study the structure of class freight rates in MBline ru 
of the difficulties of determining what is a fair earning New England without being impressed with the fact that MRVt, pai 
for this line results from the uncertainty as to whether the rates as a whole are relatively low. There is no ree & Mair 
a acreiectse line Seasenger service: The branch isccaven, 08; a8 far as we are advised, why the rates in soujen Male 
tially a passenger tea, tr passenger earnings constituting N®W Ensiand should be lower than in Central Freight gj 20ston 
— . — : afters: Association territory, but as a matter of fact they are includit 
rs ned mae Ba aa total, the balance being earnings from substantially lower. In C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 45 I ¢. & Mair 
FOIGH, tame. . C., 254 (supra), the carriers in Central Freight Association and th 
The gross passenger earnings for the year ended Sept. territory submitted for our approval tariffs increasing the MB @reenfi 
30, 1917, were $705,932, of which ‘the revenue from zone ¢jass rates in that territory. All points in the states > lines 
tickets constituted 96 per cent. The passenger-train earn- of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were embraced in a rate tending 
ings for the year ended Sept. 30, 1917, were $721,197 territory known as zone A, as were also points in south basis a: 
and the cost of operation is estimated at $747,133, which orn Michigan located on and south of the main line o i New 
does not include taxes, supervision, depreciation of elec- the Michigan Central. Zone B included the territory in je” in 
trical and other structures, use of Providence station, or the southern peninsula of Michigan lying north of zone by wat 
maintenance of ticket agencies at Providence. The last- A anq south, generally speaking, of a line drawn from umber 
named figure is unsatisfactory, however, not only because jay City to Muskegon. Zone C embraced the. part of the ritories 
it is in large part an estimate, but because it charges to  jower peninsula north of this line, We established a basis ij" ea: 
the operation of this branch the whole cost Of maintain- of class rates for zone A and a somewhat higher basis #msme. 
ing the Providence tunnel. At the request of the Com- fo, zone B, with the suggestion that the carriers apply oo 
mission the New Haven submitted subsequent to the hear- tg and from zone C, and subdivisions thereof, differentials #° larg: 


th B seal Toads j 

4 In February, 1915, the Public Utilities Commission of Rhode OVE€r Me zone scare. ‘ a diste 
Island ordered the New Haven to establish for intrastate travel As the result of a conference in 1913 between repre + ‘ 
on this line commutation tickets and tickets for school children, sentatives of the New England state commissions and 4 ount 


= yO NH & RR Go “Teer 8702, now pending, it is member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, thé og 
=. aN. . . . . - . on , ’ e ‘ 


alleged that the defendant’s failure to provide commutation trackage of the Boston &» Maine was divided into two b 
tickets and school tickets fer interstate travel on the Fall River parts for rate-making purposes. Generally speaking, that e€ app 


branch constitutes an undue prejudice against interstate travel. s " : : , rough Wo ter 
“For the year ended September 30, 1917, the freight earnings part of the system lying north of a line drawn | — have 
were $28,588, Windsor, Vt., Concord, N. H., and Portland, Mée., a 
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placed in class B, and the part south thereof was in- 
cudéd largely in class A, but partly also in class B. On 
the class 3 lines the class rates were made 16% per cent 
higher than on the class A lines. The New Haven and 
the Boston & Albany, whose lines lie well to the south 
of the line of demarcation above mentioned, gradually 
prought their rates into conformity with the class A basis 
and they are now generally regarded as class A lines. 
As previously stated, the class A lines proposed to adopt 
the Central Freight Association zone A first class rates, 
galing the rates on a somewhat higher basis than that 
prevailing in Central Freight Association territory, While 
the applications provided for rates on class B lines 16% 
per cent higher than those proposed for class A lines, 
the chief traffic witness for the Boston & Maine expressed 
the view that a 10 per cent spread would perhaps be a 
more logical and fairer basis. The Maine Central pro- 
poses to adopt the rates suggested for class B lines, and 
the same may be said in a general way of the Rutland 
and the Central Vermont. For the purposes of this re- 
port, therefore, it will be convenient to regard the New 
Haven, the Boston & Albany, and the southern parts of 
the Boston & Maine, and the Central Vermont as class 
A lines, and the Maine Central, the Rutland, and the 
northern parts of the Boston & Maine and Central Ver- 
mont as class B lines. The Bangor & Aroostook and the 
Canadian Pacific are not included either in class A or 
class B, their rates being on a considerably higher basis. 
Hitherto the classification of these lines has been predi- 
cated principally on freight traffic density, and no attempt 
has been made to classify them on a territorial basis. 
The line of the Massachusetts Central, for example, with 
comparatively light traffic density, was placed in class B, 
although it is well to the south of the line of demarca- 
tion, and although it is surrounded by class A lines. 
Numerous other cases of the same kind could be cited. 
In the proposals now submitted it is planned to classify 
these lines more nearly on a territorial basis, using the 
same line of divisions as that above described. The only 
serious objection to the scheme proposed is that several 
branch lines of the Boston & Maine in southern New 
Hampshire of very light traffic density are included in 
class A, although there are apparently no transportation 
considerations that justify such classification. 


We find that the classification as between so-called class 
A and class B lines should be made. as follows: Class A 
should include the Berkshire and Fitchburg division of 
the Boston & Maine from Rotterdam Junction, N. Y., to 
Ayer, Mass., and all lines in New England east and south 
thereof; the Worcester, Nashua and Portland division of 
the Boston & Maine from Ayer to and including Portland, 
and all lines in New England east and south thereof, 
except the line of the York Harbor & Beach Railroad, 


which is owned by the Boston & Maine, but operated . 


separately, and only during a portion of the year; the 
line running north from Greenfield, Mass., to Windsor, 
Vt, part of the Connecticut River division of the Boston 
& Maine; the line of the Boston & Maine from Bellows 
Falls to South Ashburnham, Mass.; and the line of the 
Boston & Maine from Nashua to and including Concord, 
including the Suncook loop. All other lines of the Boston 
& Maine system, the Maine Central, the Central Vermont, 
and the Rutland north of the line extending through 
Greenfield and Ayer to Portland should be classified as 
B lines, except that the line of the Central Vermont ex- 
tending south from Windsor should be placed on the same 
basis as the line of the Boston & Maine, which it parallels. 

New England is similar to the lower peninsula of Michi- 
fan in several respects. Both are partially surrounded 
by water. From the northern part of both territories 
lumber is shipped in considerable quantities. Both ter- 
ritories are traversed by important railroads whose lines 
tin east and west. Climatic conditions are much the 
Same. In the southern part of both territories high-grade 
Manufactures are produced, necessitating the movement 
of large quantities of raw materials inbound. The rail- 
Toads In hoth territories must get their fuel supply from 
4 distance. Neither territory produces a_ substantial 
‘Mount of low-grade tonnage, such as coal and ore. Paper 
§ produc: d in large quantities in both territories. 

The analogy could be carried still further, but it must 
be apparent from what has already been said that the 
ee terriiories are generally so similar that they should 
lave approximately the same class freight rates, It is 
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true that switching charges are now more generally ab- 
sorbed in Central Freight Association territory than in 
New England and the greater density of population in 
New England is refiected in a relatively heavier passenger 
traffic; but even these differences are offset by the heavier 
freight traffic density of the lines in the middle west. 
The following table compares the freight traffic density 
of the New Haven, Boston & Albany, and the Boston & 
Maine with that of typical lines in Central Freight Asso- 


ciation territory, both in zone A and zone B: 
Ton-miles 
of revenue 
freight per 
mile of road, 


New England lines: 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Boston & Maine 
Boston & Albany 


1,415,927 
*3,473,029 


5,194,955 
3,564,124 


_C. F. A. Zone A lines: 


Pennsylvania Company 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Vandalia 
Chicago & Eastern IIlitdis 
Cc. F. A. Zone B lines: 
Pere Marquette 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Ann Arbor 


1,580,654 
2,022,045 


1,107,061 
902,359 
1,381,565 


*For year ended June 30, 1916. 


So far as the freight traffic density is concerned, the 
table shows that these southern New England railroads 
as a whole are mofe nearly on a plane with the zone B 
lines than with the zone A lines. 

The suggestion has been made that we might prescribe 
for class A lines in southern New England the basis of 
rates now in effect on zone A lines in Central Freight 
Association territory. Upon the record before us such 
a conclusion is not warranted. The carriers in. New 
England are at a disadvantage when compared with the 
lines in the southern part of Central Freight Association 
territory, not only because of the relatively unfavorable 
geographic location of the New England lines, but because 
of the higher cost of fuel, the relatively short hauls, the 
relatively small amount of through traffic, and the com- 
paratively small amount of low-grade tonnage, such as 
coal, coke, iron ore, and grain, which furnishes the lines 
in Central Freight Association territory with traffic that 
is generally regarded as desirable. It is true that the 
transportation conditions in southern New England are 
more favorable than in the northern part, but the disad- 
vantages referred to apply in a measure to all of the New 
England carriers. The disadvantages of the New England 
carriers as a whole are shown not only by the evidence 
now before us, but in our report in the New England 
Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 560, 575 (supra), where we said: 


It should be noted in this connection that the cost of handling 
freight is greater in New England than in Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association territory and, indeed, in most other 
parts of the country. 


1. The haul in New England is shorter—93 miles as against 
138 miles in the United States as a whole. 


2. The switching service in New England is much greater. 
The proportion of locomotive switching mileage to locomotive 
freight mileage is 59 per cent in New England, as compared 
with 43 per cent in the whole country. 


3. The loading in New England is lighter. The average load, 
including both loaded and empty cars, is 10.5 tons per car in 
New England as compared with 13.4 in the United States. The 
average load per loaded car is 14.8 tons in New England as 
against nearly 20 for the United States. 


4. The price of coal in New England is distinctly higher. The 
defendants claim that had the Boston & Maine been able to own 
its coal upon its tenders at the same price as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad its operating expenses for the year 1912 would have 
been $2,500,000 less than they were. Without subscribing to the 
accuracy of this figure, it is certain that the greater expense 
of fuel adds materially to the cost of operation in New England 
as compared with most other portions of the United States. 


The following table compares the present and proposed 
class rates in southern New England with the zone B 
rates in Central Freight Association territory: 


CLASS RATES IN CENTS.PER 100 POUNDS. 
5 miles— 1 2 
Present C. F. A., Zone B 17.5 
Present southern New England.... 11.5 10.5 
Proposed southern New England*. 15.5 
10 miles— 
Present C. F. A., Zone B 18.5 
Present southern New England.... -5 10. 
Proposed southern New England*. 19.5 16. 
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25 miles— 
Present C. F. A., Zone B -6 21.617 13 
Present southern New En ete 2s. ew 9 
Proposed southern New England*..23 19.516 12. 

50 miles— 
Present C. F. A., Zone B 31 26.5 21 15.5.1 
Present southern New England.... 22 18.5 15 ie 9 
Proposed southern New England*. 29 24.5 20.516 11. 

100 miles— 
Present C. F. A., Zone B 37 31.5 25 18.5 13 
Present southern New England.... 32 27.5 23 17.5 12.5 
Proposed southern New England*. 34.5 29.5 24 19 14 

150 miles— 
Present C. F. A., Zone B 42.5 36 28.5 21.5 15 
Present southern New England.... 38 32 26.5 20.5 15 
Proposed southern New England*. 40.5 34.5 28.5 22.5 16 

200 miles— 
Present C. F. A., Zone B 48.5 41 32.5 24.5 17 
Present southern New England.... 43.5 37 31 24 17.5 
Proposed southern New England*. 46 39 32 25.5 18.5 5 


9 
7 
9 
1 


*The first-class rates proposed by the carriers are those now 
in effect in Zone A in Central Freight Association territory, the 
rates for the other classes being scaled on the New England 
basis. 


Some of the parties have called our attention to the 
substantial percentage increase in some of the rates. 
For example, the proposed change from 11% cents to™ 
18% cents in the first class rate for 5 miles is an increase 
of 60 per cent, and the proposed increase in the sixth 
class rate for the same distance is a 71 per cent increase. 
It is clear, however, that the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed rates cannot properly be determined by considering 
only the amount of the percentage increase, which may 
indicate that the present rates are too low rather than 
that the proposed rates are excessive. 

Much has been said on the present record as to the re- 
lationship between the rates for the several classes, All 
of the rates now in effect in Central Freight Association, 
are scaled as follows: 


2 3 4 5& 6 
100 85 67 50 35 28 


In New England, however, the rates are scaled as fol- 
lows: 


2 


4 5 6 
Percentage of first ClaGB.....ccccccsccvces 100 85 5 


3 
70 55 40 33% 

The carriers, although adopting the Central Freight As- 
sociation zone A first class rates as the basis of their 
proposed rates for class A lines in New England, have 
determined the rates for the other classes by using the 
New England percentages rather than the Central Freight 
Association percentages. . The effect of this is to make 
the rates for the lower classes relatively high. K is 
deemed inadvisable to discuss at length in this report 
the arguments for and against the two percentage scales. 
Both are arbitrary. It may be said, however, that there 
is a general impression among well-informed persons that 
in New England the first two or three classes should 
bear a greater part of the rate burden than they are 
now bearing, an impression due in part to the fact that 
a large part of the tonnage in New England consists of 
high-grade manufactured products moving in less-than- 
carload lots, a business that is not regarded as profitable 
by the carriers, and in part to the fact that a relatively 
small amount of the New England tonnage moves on the 
fifth and sixth class rates. We find that the Central 
Freight Association percentages are reasonable and should 
be adopted in New England. 

The prevailing impression that less-than-carload traffic 
is not generally remunerative is supported by the evidence 
in this and other cases. In C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 
supra, at pages 271, 272, we said: 


We have seen that the present C. F. A. scale starts with a 
first-class rate of 7.9 cents for 5 miles. The first-class rate for 
that distance under the proposed scale is 11 cents. Respondents 
co..tend that even this rate is too low. Short-haul traffic, 
particularly in less than carloads, is generally believed to be 
handled at comparatively low rates. After the scales here under 
consideration had been adopted by the carriers they undertook 
to make a study of the ascertainable direct terminal costs. The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, the Wabash 
Railway, and the Pennsylvania Fnes were selected as typical 
lines, and less-than-carload traffic at large cities and small sta- 
tions for representative periods were observed. These costs 
varied considerably, but, as computed by the carriers, averaged 
between 8 and 12 cents per 100 pounds for the two terminal 
services rendered on each shipment. The costs were found to 
be greater in the large cities than at the small stations. The 
figures do not include any allowance for line haul, general ex- 
penses, taxes, or return upon property. By applying an operat- 
ing ratio of 66.7 per cent figures from 12 to 16 cents per 100 
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pounds are derived. Respondents say that at the time ty 
proposed scale was prepared they were not aware of the fact 
that their terminal costs were so great, and suggest that they 
would have been justified in beginning the proposed scale with 
a first-class rate of 18 or 20 cents for the first 5 miles. Some 
criticism may be made of the methods used in making the Cost 
study; and one of the protestants contends that the figures 
cannot be taken as conclusive. 

The representative of the Chicago shipping interests, q man 
of many years’ experience in traffic and transportation matters 
gave it as his opinion that the terminal costs on less-than-cay. 
load freight amounted to about 5 cents per 100 pounds at each 
end of the line, and he suggested a reconstruction of the pm. 
posed scale by beginning with a first-class rate of 20 cents for; 
miles and making graded increases in the rates for short hauls 
generally. It was pointed out upon the hearing that a consiq. 
erable portion of short-haul traffic would probably be lost to 
motor service if the rail rates are too high, but that fact coulg 
not enter very largely into our determination of what woul 
be reasonable rates. It must also be borne in mind that the 
cost figures submitted cover only less-than-carload freight, 

In view of the deductions necessary to represent terminal 
costs, less-than-carload freight is not remunerative except 
where the cars are very heavily loaded. When we take into 
account the way cars and the cars that move between points 
other than large cities, we may say that upon the whole the 
average merchandise car is not heavily loaded. 


An investigation of the profitableness of less-than-car. 
load traffic, made under the direction of a committee of 
eastern railroads, including the New Haven, tends also 
to the conclusion that this traffic is-not remuneratiye, 
The results of this investigation are in part set out in 
the margin” and in Table F. These considerations sug. 
gest the propriety of establishing in New England a rate 
structure that will have the effect of imposing on the 
merchandise traffic a greater portion of the transporta. 
tion burden than it has hitherto borne, The last preced- 
ing table shows that this result would be effected by 
establishing for class A lines in New England the zone B 
rates now in effect in Central Freight Association territory, 

As previously stated, the rates at present applied on 
class B lines locally are 1634 per cent higher than the 
class A rates, and it is proposed to continue this adjust: 
ment. At the hearing, however, the assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Boston & Maine conceded that a 
10 per cent spread would be fairer than 162% per cent, 
and this view was shared by the rate expert of the Maine 
commission, long familiar with the rate adjustment in this 
territory. 

The rates at present applicable to hauls between A 
lines and B lines are on a constructive mileage basis, 
the actual distance traversed over a class A line being 
added to 125 per cent of the distance traversed over a 
class B line. It is proposed to abandon this basis, and 
to apply the class B rates to all traffic moving to or from 
class B lines. 

Whether the rates for hauls between class A lines and 
class B lines should continue to be made on the con 
structive mjleage principle, or whether they should be 
constructed ‘on the basis now obtaining in Central Freight 
Association territory, has been the subject of considerable 
discussion upon the record. In the latter territory, it 
will be remembered, the zone B rate is applied if any 
part of the haul is in zone B territory. Two rate experts 


1s The investigation by the eastern roads was made during the 
latter part of the year 1916. It is stated that in ascertaining 
the expenses chargeable to this class of traffic neiither taxes, nor 
maintenance, traffic or general expenses were considered. 


The investigation covered 1,358 cars of carload freight and 
1,949 cars of less-than-carload freight and a summary of the 
results as shown by the exhibit appears in Table F. The ex 
hibit shows: (a) That at large terminals or transfer stations, 
the total station office and platform wage expense for L. C. L 
freight averaged 38 cents per shipment. (b) That 32 per cent 
of the L. C. L. cars contained less than 10,000 pounds and %4 
per cent contained less than 5,000 pounds. (c) That the average 
load of 171,356 L. C. L. cars was 12,730 pounds as against the 
average of 14,732 pounds for the 1,949 L. C. L. cars shown In 
Table F. (d) That the train expense, including wages of train 
and engine crew, fuel, water, and lubricants, of handling L. C. 
L. freight on 16 way freight trains during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1916, was 2,425 cents per ton per mile of way freight 
hauled and the average cost per package 3.32 cents. AS the 
average haul was 36 miles the way freight expense was equal 
90 cents per ton. (e) That as to 320 short-haul shipments wit! 
an average weight of 115 pounds each, and an average haul ve 
27 miles, the average revenue was 15 cents per package and the 
allocated expenses 11.2 cents per package. On 45.8 per cent 0 
the packages the allocated expenses exceeded the revenue. C 
That of 303,640 packages, 47 per cent weighed under 50 poun’® 
and 20 per cent weighed less than 25 pounds. (g) That In -* 
merous instances less-than-carload shipments contain —= 
small packages and require waybill extensions for only a sd 
cents each. It is suggested that this indicates apparently soil 
remunerative traffic. (h) That of 157 cars selected at random 
from the 1,949 cars of L. C. L. freight, 70.7 per cent of the ton 
nage contained in the 157 cars was rated less than first class, 
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jong familiar with the New England rate adjustment, em- 
ployed by two of the commissions sitting with us at the 
hearing, take diametrically opposite views on this sub- 
ect, One of them contends that the constructive mileage 
plan should be continued, because the rates grade up less 
sharply than under the Central Freight Association 
method. If, for example, a point is located on a class B 
line only 3 miles north of a class A line, it is said to be 
unjust to shippers located at that point to require them 
to pay the full class B rates on traffic moving only 3 
miles over a class B line and many times that distance 
over a Class A line. Under the plan now proposed by the 
carriers the rates between a point so located and points 
on class A lines would be 10 per cent higher than the 
rates for hauls of the same length on class A lines, 
whereas under the constructive mileage plan the distance 
of 3 miles over the class B line would be increased 25 
per cent and added to the actual distance traversed over 
the class A line, the class A scale being then applied. 
This plan accords to such a point rates only slightly 
higher than the class A rates for the same distance. 

On the contrary, it is contended that if the Central 
Freight Association class rates are to be transplanted to 
New England the New England lines should be permitted 
to employ the same general method in constructing the 
rates as that used by the Central Freight Association lines. 

It is further contended that the constructive mileage 
plan is extremely inconvenient and cumbersome. This is 
due primarily to the fact that it is necessary under that 
plan not only to determine the shortest distance between 
every point on class A lines and every point on class B 
lines, but to determine the distance traversed over the 
class A line and the distance traversed over the class B 
line. In numerous instances there are several available 
routes between two given points, each of them embracing 
aclass A line and a.class B line. It is obviously neces- 
sary to consider all of these distances before the lowest 
rate can be determined. The carriers contend that it 
would take a force of 15 or 20 rate experts several months 
to compile tariffs embodying the constructive mileage 
principle. The rate expert of the Massachusetts com- 
mission, who has given careful study to this feature of 
the case, estimates that it would be necessary to figure 
at least 24,000,000 different combinations of rates and dis- 
tances before the tariffs could be completed. 

After giving careful consideration to this matter we 
conclude that the carriers should abandon, at least for 
the present, the constructive mileage plan, making the 
rates on the class B basis in all instances where part of 
the haul is over a class B line. Conceding that there 
is a theoretical advantage in the constructive mileage 
plan, it seems to be more than offset by the labor and con- 
fusion it would inevitably entail. Its abandonment will 
simplify the tariffs and result in convenience not only to 
the carriers but to the shippers, If it should develop that 
the plan approved herein results in individual instances 
of unfairness, or in undue prejudice to any shipper or to 
any community, we shall give such further consideration 
to this feature of the case as the facts may seem to 
warrant. 

A logical and proper rate structure will result if the 
rates now in effect in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, zone B,-are applied to class A lines in southern New 
England. The rates for class B lines should not be more 
than 10 per cent higher than those for class A lines. 
The rates for any haul embracing both a class A line 
and a class B line should be made on the class B basis. 

Rates for joint hauls in New England have not been 
constructed on any consistent basis. The class B lines 
Impose no extra charge for joint hauls on class B lines, 
While the class A lines usually publish higher rates for 
joint hauls than for single-line hauls, but even in‘ this 
case no definite principle is followed in constructing the 
jont rates. In Central Freight Association territory the 
zone rates apply to joint hauls as well as to single-line 
hauls, and if it be proper to transfer apart of the Cen- 
tal Freight Association adjustment to New England it is 
logical to expect the lines in New England to make their 
joint rates on the same basis as that now prevailing in 
Central l'reight Association territory. 

, he class rates of the Central Vermont and the Rut- 
_ * are generally .on substantially the same basis as 



































































ey Pettinent statistics with reference to the Rutland are con- 
ained in Table EB, 
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those of the class B lines of the Boston & Maine, but 
for certain distances they are somewhat higher. They 
proposed to increase to the proposed class B basis such 
of their rates as are below that basis, but to continue in 
effect the rates that are at present higher. This would 
result in an illogical and inconsistent rate structure. We 
know of no reason why any of the rates of these carriers 
should be on a higher basis than that provided for class 
B lines generally, and any tariffs filed by those carriers 
should conform to that principle. 

It should be noted in passing that even if the class rates 
proposed by the carriers are approved there are impor- 
tant instances where they cannot be applied because they 
will be held down by lower rates to and from points be- 
yond. For example, the distance from Boston to New 
York is somewhat less than 220 miles, for which the pro- 
posed rates for the six classes are, in cents, 47, 40, 33, 
26, 19, 15.5, But the rates now in effect to Newark, N. J., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., are 42.5, 38, 31.5, 24, 20, 17.5. In 
the schedule proposed a first class rate of 42.5 applies to 
distances from 161 to 170 miles, and in the scale of rates 
herein provided for to distances from 141 to 150 miles. 
The practical result of this is that even if the proposed 
rates are approved the carriers will be unable to apply 
them between Boston and New York and many interme: 
diate points. In like manner the rates between Albany, 
N. Y., and Boston will operate to prevent the application 
of some of the rates proposed. This difficulty is en- 
countered only with respect to shipments moving east and 
west in New England. On traffic moving north and south 
the proposed distance scale would be given full play, 


Proposals of Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. 


The Bangor & Aroostook serves a sparsely settled terri- 
tory in northern Maine. Most of its line lies in Aroostook 
county, which, though approximately the same size as the 
state of Massachusetts, has a population of only 75,000. 
Approximately half of its tonnage consists of forest prod- 
ucts and paper, and traffic moving under class rates con- 
stitutes only 4 per cent of the total. 

It is proposed in this proceeding to increase the rates 
on only a portion of the traffic moving under class rates, 
applicable principally to joint hauls. Two-thirds of the 
total traffic of this line is intrastate. It is estimated that 
the proposed increases in the class rates would yield ad- 
ditional revenue amounting to $35,000, of which, on the 
basis of present divisions, $20,000 would accrue to the 
Bangor & Aroostook. 

The Bangor & Aroostook was constructed about 1891 
in a territory that was practically unoccupied. For the 
first 15 years of its history no dividends whatever were 
paid, and at no time has it paid a dividend in excess of 
4 per cent. These figures are not particularly significant 
because an unusually large percentage of the company’s 
outstanding obligations consists of bonds and car trust 
obligations, which amounted prior to Jan. 1, 1917, to $25,- 
521,000, while the capital stock aggregated only $3,448,- 
600.% The company has regularly paid 5 per cent interest 
on its bonds. Beginning about 1906 its dividend rate was 
4 per cent for a period of 7 years. Since 1912 the rate 
has been 3 per cent in each year except 1914, when it 
was 3% per cent, 

The general growth of the company has been favorable. 
For example, the property investment account for 1908 
showed $24,000,000, while in 1917 it showed $29,900,000. 
The net return from the property has shown a substantial 
increase, and during the period 1908 to 1917 the rate of 
return on the property investment, book value, increased 
from 4.28 to 5.26. The year 1916 was by far the most 
prosperous in the history of the company, a condition due 
primarily to the success of the potato crop and the con- 
sequent prosperity of the farmers in northern Maine. 
It is interesting to note that in spite of the general in- 
crease in prices during the past year the operating ratio 
of the Bangor & Aroostook has declined. The operating 
ratio for the last nine year's was as follows: 1909, 63.49; 
1910, 59.69; 1911, 63.14; 1912, 64.23; 1913, 68.23; 1914, 63.55; 
1915, 62.74; 1916, 63.19; 10 months of 1917, 61.62. 

The company has recently made effective increased 
rates on lumber, coal and potatoes, in addition to a 15 
per cent increase in its class rates and increases in pas- 
senger fares. These increases are estimated to amount 
to approximately $290,000 annually. The revenue expected 
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to be derived from the additional commodity rate in- 
creases recently granted in the fifteen per cent case 
amount to approximately $238,000. If the unusually heavy 
volume of freight and passenger traffic of 1917 should 
continue, which is presently improbable because of the 
partial failure of the 1917 potato crop in northern Maine, 
it is estimated that all of the increases already allowed, 
together with those now pending, would amount to $550,- 
000 annually. The increased expenses were estimated at 
$946,344, divided as follows: 





i ha a a $60,000 
Ee SORE WERT, BONG oo 2 osc cvs cic cvwccivccs 80,000 
Wage increase since May, 1917............... 35,000 
I a eg ae od bine om Uraler ors 65,000 
a5 al a ali Gc ay Sivas & dal a eae ow 10,*25 
a a aca pon esi eee er amaaed 1,519 
Oe era me + eee 310,000 
ES SEP Oe i a ee ere 384,000 

MI» aetiya'ar binica Bin cacao ocak Wading eleloan eats «-. 946,344 


The evidence submitted by this carrier in support of 
the proposed increased class rates does not establish their 
reasonableness. 


The Bangor & Aroostook’s class rates are very much 
higher than those applicable on the lighter density lines 
of the Maine Central and the Boston & Maine, and also 
higher, except between competitive points, than the rates 
of the Canadian Pacific and the Intercolonial, which serve 
the same general territory. The proposed rates are much 
higher than the zone C rates now in effect to and from 
points in the extreme northern part of the lower peninsula 
of Michigan. 


The following table compares the present and proposed 
joint class rates from Bangor to groups on the Bangor & 
Aroostook with the Central Freight Association zone B 
rates increased 10 per cent, the latter being the basis ap- 
proved herein for the Maine Central and the northern lines 
of the Boston & Maine: 


From 
Bangor, Me. 
to group. Miles. 2 3 4 5 6 
Searsport.... 35 Present .......,. 27% 23 18% 15 11% 9 
PrOwesed .accicse BS 28 23 18 13 11 
Cc. F. A. Zone B 
plus 10 per ct. 30% 26 20 15% 10% 8% 
Grindstone.. 85 Present ......... 45 38 31 24 18% 15 
Proposed ........ 6 45 37 29 21 17 
Cc. F. A. Zone B 
plus 10 per ct’ 38% 32% 26 19% 13% 11 
Houlton..... ae | rer 60 50% 41% 33% 24 19% 
PPOROGRE o6csccce 65 56 Se Me F 
Cc. F. A. Zone B 
plus 10 per ct. 45% 38% 30% 23 16 12% 
Caribou...... 198 Present ......... 73% 62 52 40% 30 24 
Proposed .... 77 66 53 42 31 25 


cc... a. Zone B 


plus 10 per ct. 53 45 35% 26% 17% 15 
45 3 


St. David.... 240 Present ......... 80% 69 56% 26% 
Preposed ....0<+ 89 7 62 49 36 29 
Cc. F. A. Zone B 


plus 10 per ct. 55% 47 37 28 19% 15% 

The Bangor & Aroostook is probably entitled to a higher 
basis of rates than is applied on the lines of the Maine 
Central and the Boston & Maine, but we are not prepared 
to say upon the evidence now before us that the spreads 
should be as great as those shown in the table. 


It is certain that the rates of the Bangor & Aroostook 
are badly in need of revision. It has numerous tariffs 
which apparently could be easily consolidated and simpli- 
fied. It has many proportional class rates greatly in 
excess of its local class rates between the same points, 
and its interstate class rates are admittedly without any 
logical basis. It is but proper to say also that the rate 
expert of the Public Utilities Commission of Maine has 
called our attention to certain commodity rates between 
Stockton Harbor and Millinocket, where a mill of the 
Great Northern Paper Company is located, which appar- 
ently are on a low basis, notably the rates on paper, 
bituminous coal, and lubricating oil, soda ash and rosin. 
Upon an ex parte showing we could not, of course, make 
a finding with respect to the rates on these commodities, 
but a mere examination of the tariffs raises a question as 
to their propriety, 

We suggest that the Bangor & Aroostook undertake a 
thorough revision of its tariffs, particularly its commodity 
tariffs, with a view to making such moderate increases 
as may be needed to offset its increasing costs, but pri- 
marily for the purpose of reconstructing its rates on a 
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logical and equitable basis. Their propriety ca» 
determined upon an adequate record. 

The Canadian Pacific joined with the Bangor & Arog 
took in proposing increased class rates, but fas rested 
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upon the evidence submitted by the latter. Our fingiy nt passi 
that the proposed rates may not be filed unti! more gy. » Tabl 
isfactory evidence is presented applies therefore to boii 4, Es 
of these lines. i Laals it 

We, of course, discuss the rates of the Bango’ & Aroo. My jines 
took and the Canadian Pacific only in their interstate » hines, nC 
interterritorial application. 5 Es 

Relative Results of Freight and Passenger Operation, MMpased 0! 

A careful study was made by one of the Commissioysgmlites vd 
expert accountants of the relative cost of freight and pas qi! @ lo 
senger operation on the Boston & Maine, the Boston ¢ 3 a 


Albany, and the New Haven for the first nine months of 
1917 as compared with the years ended June 3!) and De, 
31, 1916. The Boston & Maine figures for 1917 cover only 
the first six months of the calendar year. The results 
of this study are reproduced in full in Table H. An ey 
amination of this table indicates that on the Boston 
Albany and on the New Haven the passenger service 
is more .profitable than the freight service, and that 
the Boston & Maine the two classes of service appear to 
produce about the same relative result. An allocation of 
revenues and expenses as between the passenger and 
freight service, made on the bases described in Table J, 
shows that with respect to the Boston & Albany and the 
New Haven the operating ratio for the passenger service 
increased much less rapidly in 1917 than the operating 
ratio for the freight service. Among other interesting 
statistics shown in Tables H, I and J it will be noted that 
the wages of freight enginemen and trainmen absorbed 
in 1917 a slightly greater proportion of the freight service 
revenue than in 1916, while the wages of passenger en 
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ginemen and trainmen absorbed in 1917 a _ somewhat Spe 
smaller proportion of the passenger service revenue than a 
in 1916; and that out of every dollar of passenger serv: P (Page 
ice revenue in 1917 the Boston & Maine and the Boston 8 
& Albany spent 14.56 cents and 14.06 cents, respectively, 

for fuel for passenger locomotives, as compared with 824% RUL 


cents and 8.96 cents for the calendar year 1916. As is 
indicated in the table, the relatively satisfactory showing 
of the passenger service as compared with the freight 
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service is due principally to the fact that in 1917 the & 
daily average mileage of passenger trains and locomotive 
decreased, while contemporaneously there was an increaseg™. Defen 
in the number of passengers per car-mile and per train = 
mile and also an increase in the passenger service revenue. unit 
2. Allegea 
Other Possible Sources of Revenue. cert 
It is stated of record by the officials of certain of the a 
New England lines that a proposal was in process of de char 
velopment to establish a charge for checking baggage and BY TH 
also to assess an extra charge in addition to the regular 
or normal ticket fare against passengers occupying sleep Comy 
ing and parlor cars because of the alleged additional cost ration, 
of passenger transportation in Pullman cars over that i ida and 
ordinary day coaches. In addition to this, the opinio allege 
was expressed by several traffic and other officials that jcarload 
(a) the minimum charges for less-than-carload shipments August 
of fre‘ght should be increased from 25 cents to 50 cents; in Geo 
(b) that many of the exceptions to the Official Classifice #Jon the 
tion involving rates, rules, minimum. weights, etc., should extent 
be canceled; (c) that special less-than-carload commodit! accrued 
rates should as far as possible be eliminated; and (d) Mpants’ ti 
that certain carload commodity rates, notably those aygg wei 
plicable to lumber and pulp wood, should be increased #0 rou 
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If unduly low or unremunerative rates have in the pail 
been established to meet conditions that obtained at the 
time of their inception, and if conditions have now 
changed so that there is no justification for maintainils 
such rates, they ought to be increased to a basis where 
they will be remunerative. But no applications involvilé 
these problems are now before us. 


Conclusions Summarized. 


Upon careful consideration of all the evidence of reas 
the Commission concludes that the petitioners may file 
tariffs applicable to interstate traffic, as follows 


1. Establishing class freight rates for application 9200 to 
class A lines, as herein designated, on the basis show! Mplainan 
in Table L, More t¢ 

2. Establishing class freight rates for app!ication  Hidue to 
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ass B lines, aS herein designated, on the basis shown in 
M. 

i pstablishing class rates on freight traffic moving be- 

ween points on class A lines and points on class B lines, 

or passing ©n route over a class B line, on the basis shown 
ble M. 

oe rstablishing class rates on freight traffic for joint 

uls involving two or more carriers, whether on class 

, ines or class B lines or on both class A and class B 

hines, not exceeding the corresponding single-line rates. 

5, Establishing local and joint one-way passenger fares 

yased on a rate of 2% cents per mile on the New England 

lines or po!tions thereof where the one-way fares are now 

on a lower basis. 

. Providing for the sale of mileage tickets at the same 
ate per mile as. one-way tickets; or, in the carriers’ dis- 
retion, on a basis of one-tenth of a cent or one-eighth 
of a cent per mile below the regular one-way fares. 

1, Providing for the withdrawal from sale of open and 
unlimited trip tickets, 

8. Providing for the sale and use of 25-trip family tick- 
ets, limited to three months from date of sale, on basis 
of 24 cents per mile, in instances where the continuance 
or establishment of such tickets is proposed in the pend- 
ing applications. 

9, Establishing party fares on a basis of 2% cents per 
mile. 

10. Providing for increased zone fares on the Provi- 
dence, Warren & Bristol branch of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad as proposed, but subject to 
further consideration as hereinbefore indicated. 

We further conclude and find that the proposals of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to increase class freight rates have not been 
justified. : 

Tariffs in conformity with the foregoing conclusions may 
be filed effective on 10 days’ notice to the general public 
and to this Commission. 

(Pages 465 to 487 are taken up by the appendix.) 


RULE FOR ESTABLISHING WEIGHT 


CASE NO. 8836 (49 ‘I. C. C., 415-418) 
WILLIAM ADAMS ET AL. VS. ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM 
& ATLANTIC RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 





Submitted Oct. 18, 1916. Opinion No. 5121. 
. Defendants’ tariff rule providing for the assessment of freight 
charges on weights ascertained at point of origin, or first 


weighing point en route, not shown to be unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory. . 
2. Allegation that charges on carloads of watermelons from 


certain points in Georgia, Florida and Alabama to Chicago, 
lil., were assessed on erroneous weights not sustained ex- 
cept as to three shipments which were admittedly over- 
charged. Refund directed and complaint dismissed. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainants are individuals, partnerships and a corpo- 
ration, engaged in growing watermelons in Georgia, Flor- 
ida and Alabama. By complaint filed April 28, 1916, they 
allege that the charges collected by defendants on 74 
carloads of watermelons shipped during June, July and 
August, 1914, and June and July, 1915, from various points 
in Georgia, Florida and Alabama to Chicago, IIl., based 
on the point of origin weights were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded the charges that would have 
accrued based on destination weights; and that defend- 
ants’ tariff rule providing that charges would be based 
weights at point of shipment or first weighing point 
fl route is unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 
Reparation and the establishment of a reasonable rule 
are asked. 

The watermelon market at Chicago is located on the 
tacks of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. Ship- 
ments from the southeast arrive at night, and are sold, 
‘elivered, and unloaded in the early morning before the 
— office is open and the billing available. Prior to 

€ hearing the delivering carrier made a practice of 


Weighing on its track scales every carload of watermelons 


Fa arrival at Chicago. The scale weights taken at 
th — varied from the billed weight secured at or near 
209 ee of origin, the 74 cars in question weighing from 
ate 9,800 pounds less and 22 other cars shown in com- 
a ‘xhibits from 1,000 pounds less to 8,800 pounds 
du an the billed weights. These discrepancies were 

® to obvious errors, scale inaccuracies, or shrinkage. 
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Complainants offered some evidence to show that the 
delivering carrier refused to correct the billed weight 
even though obviously erroneous, and claims covering the 
shipments. were all denied on the ground that the tariff 
prescribed charges based on the original billed weight. 
A witness for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois testified that 
where the billed weight was grossly and palpably wrong 
the originating carriers were asked to authorize a cor- 
rection, which was sometimes made, The originating 
carriers insisted at the hearing, on brief and in argument, 
that the rule attacked should be construed to apply in 
connection with the following rule published in a tariff 
of the delivering carriers, cross reference to which is 
shown under the general terminal clause in the tariff 
naming the through rates: 


Carload freight may also be reweighed en route or at destina- 
tion for the information of the interested carriers, and to test 
the accuracy of the previous weighing. * * * 

Weights of the commodities subject from their inherent nature 
to shrinkage in weight, properly obtained at or near -point of 
origin, should not be changed, except as provided for in the 
tariffs of the carriers. If obvious error is discovered, each case 
should be dealt with upon its individual merits, 
made to the originating carrier with all the facts. 


and report 


It appears that this rule did not become effective until 
Nov. 23, 1914, subsequent to the movement of most of 
the shipments cencerned, but all of the defendants have 
adopted the National Code of Rules Governing the Weigh- 
ing and Reweighing of Carload Freight, which we in- 
dorsed on June 9, 1914, and which contains the same rule. 
The originating carriers insist that the rule attacked was 
not intendeu to require the arbitrary protection of point 
of origin weights and show that a similar rule was can- 
celed on July 28, 1912, because the carriers interpreted 
certain of our decisions as disapproving such a rule. On 
May 5, 1914, the rule was re-establised in its present form, 
the following clause having been eliminated: “destination 
weights will not be recognized in assessing freight 
charges.” It is contended that the rule is necessary to 
prevent some delivering carriers from correcting billing 
to the basis of destination weights which may be inac- 
curate and unreliable. 

The rule assailed does not appear even in its strictest 
application to prevent a correction of charges to the basis 
of the actual weight, for when the originating carrier 
issues or accepts a correction it virtually corrects the 
point of origin weight and may, under the rule attacked, 
base the charges on the corrected weight regardless of 
whether the evidence on which the correction is issued 
or accepted be a check weight obtained at destination or 
en route, or an estimate. In Peters vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co., 
20 I. C. C., 598 (The Traffic World, April 29, 1911, p. 772), 
we said that “the actual weight of shipments constitutes 
the true basis upon which to assess transportation charges. 
The question is one of fact.”” Complainants state that they 
cannot wait for a correction which will not be issued 
without a more or less lengthy investigation, and cannot 
afford to have their money tied up in claims which the 
carriers are slow in adjusting. Where there is obvious 
error in the point of origin weight the carriers should 
see to it that shippers are enabled to secure either through 
correction or claim a quick adjustment to the basis of 
the actual weight. On three of the shipments on which 
reparation is asked the point of origin weights were 9,800, 
6,700 and 6,400 pounds greater than the destination 
weights. ~The southern lines agree that these discrep- 
ancies resulted from obvious errors, and state that if 
corrections had been requested or claims presented and 
supported by proper proof prompt adjustment would have 
been effected. It appears that one of these cars was not 
weighed in the south, the gross weight having been esti- 
mated. As to the remaining 71 cars, the discrepancies 
between the points of origin and destination weights vary 
from 200 to 3,000 pounds, and average about 1,000 pounds. 
Defendants explain these as either scale inaccuracies or 
shrinkage. 

Considerable evidence was introduced as to the accuracy 
of the scales at the various points of origin and at Chi- 
cago, from which it appears that the Chicago scales were 
not in good condition and were unreliable in 1914, but 
that this was remedied before the season of 1915. The 
seales in the south appear to have been in good condition, 
and, although not up to the standard required by the 
federal Bureau of Standards, they were for the most part 
within the requirements of the American Railway Asso- 
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ciation rules, which permit a variation of 1 per cent, 
with a minimum of 500 pounds. In their brief complain- 
ants admitted that they were unable to determine whether 
the scales at Chicago or those at points of origin were 
more accurate, and requested a special finding that the 
tariff rule under attack should be eliminated and that a 
rule be prescribed providing for correction of the billed 
weight when the difference between it and the destination 
weight exceeded a reasonable tolerance, and for repartion 
in accordance therewith. 


Such a rule would disregard shrinkage, as to which 
considerable evidence was introduced. Results of various 
tests were submitted both by complainants, who attempted 
to show that watermelons do not shrink, and by defend- 
ants, whose evidence, corroborated somewhat by com- 
plainants’ witnesses, indicates clearly that a shrinkage 
occurs in the weight of watermelons during the first six 
or eight days after picking, this being the usual period 
of transportation from the fields to Chicago, It is shown 
also that the shrinkage varies greatly and that it is in- 
fluenced by many things, including the distance hauled, 
the season, the locality where grown, the kind of soil and 
fertilizer, and the species of melon. An average shrinkage 
of about 1,000 pounds per car for a haul of 1,000 miles 
is the estimate of several watermelon shippers and deal- 
ers. 

In Topeka Banana Dealers’ Assn. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co., 138 I. C. C., 620, we refused to establish a 
shrinkage allowance on bananas, for the reason, among 
others, that shrinkage varied with distance, and was, 
therefore, one of the elements to be considered in fixing 
the rate. The record herein justifies a like conclusion. 

Following In re Weighing of Freight by Carrier, 28 I. C. 
C., 7 (The Traffic World, Aug. 9, 1913, p. 289), and North- 
ern Mercantile Co. vs, A. E. R. R. Co., 42 I. C. C., 290, 
(The Traffic World, Jan. 13, 1917, p. 20), and other cases, 
we are of the opinion and find that the rule attacked is 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, as it does not 
prohibit the correction of the billed weights when shown 
to be erroneous. We further find that the charges col- 
dected on the shipments enumerated in the complaint are 
not shown to have been based on excessive weights, ex- 
cept those on the three shipments which admittedly were 
overcharged. The carriers will be expected to refund such 
overcharges without further authority from us. Failure 
to do this within a reasonable time may be called to 
our attention for appropriate action. 

An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


JOINT RATES ON HAY 


CASE NO. 9542 (49 I. C. C., 372-378) 


KANSAS CITY HAY DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION VS. CHI- 
CAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ET AL. 


Submitted Feb. 25, 1918. Opinion No. 5108. 


. When joint rates that are neither unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial are maintained over direct routes, adequate re- 
sponse is made to the reasonable requirements of the public; 
and the carriers should not be required to perform wasteful 
transportation by maintaining the same rates over indirect 
and more circuitous routes. 

2. The defendants’ refusal to join each other in establishing, 
over longer distances through Kansas City, the joint rates 
which they at present maintain over their shorter routes 
through St. Joseph and Omaha, on hay in carloads from 
producing territory in Colorado to the several rate groups 
lying between the Missouri River and the Indiana-lIllinois 
state line, is not shown to be unduly prejudicial to the 
Kansas City hay dealers, the original shippers, or the ulti- 
mate consignees; nor are the present rates through Kansas 
City shown to be unreasonable. 

3. The defendant carriers should nevertheless be required to 
establish and maintain the lower joint rates through Kan- 
sas City where the shorter route is through that gateway. 


Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Anderson. 


The following report was proposed by the examiner: 

Through their commercial organization, here complain- 
ant, the Kansas City hay dealers are seeking additional 
routes over which hay in carloads may be shipped from 
producing territory in Colorado to the several rate groups 
lying between the Missouri River and the Indiana-Illinois 
state line. The Colorado common-point rate group, of 
which Denver is typical, forms the originating territory. 
The destination territory embraces Iowa, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, northern Michigan and northern Missouri. 
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The principal lines of railroad leading from Colorady 
common points to the Missouri River crossings are: The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Atchison, Topeka % 
Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Rook Island & Pacific. These lines, with th 
exception of the Union Pacific, also serve parts of the 
Other 
lines leading east from the Missouri River are: The (hj. 
cago & Alton, the Wabash, the Quincy, Omaha & Kangzs 
City, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Chicago 
Great Western. 


Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Nebr., the 
three principal Missouri River crossings through which 
the traffic passes, are also primary hay markets, each cop. 
peting with the others. Kansas City is the first in jp. 
portance. Having a choice of these markets, the Colorado 
producer may ship his hay to any of them, where it js 
either sold outright to the dealers or handled by them as 
commission merchants. At the markets the hay is jn. 
spected and graded while on track in the cars. If a de 
mand is then found for it in any of the several rate groups 
lying between the Missouri River and the Indiana-Illinois 
state line, and usually there is such a demand, the hay is 
reconsigned, in accordance with authorized tariffs, and 
sent forward to the new destination on the basis of the 
joint. through rate in force from Colorado common points. 

The hay rate of 32 cents per 100 pounds from Denver to 
the Mississippi River, and points taking the same rate, is 
illustrative of the whole adjustment, Peoria and Chicago, 
Ill., being rated differentially higher by 2.5 and 5 cents, 
respectively. The rates are applicable through one or 
more, and in some instances all, of the Missouri River 
crossings. In this general rate application most of the 
lines serving the territory east and west of the Missouri 
River concur, and, as a whole, the point of destination, re 
gardless of their railroad location, may draw hay from 
any of the Missouri River primary markets on the basis 
of the lowest joint through rate applicable from ‘Colorado 
common points. There is no exception to this rule so 
long as authorized routes are chosen. But here is where 
the difficulty arises. Through Kansas City there are closed 
routes in the sense that they may be used only upon pay- 
ment of the full local rates in and out of that market. 
This condition exists in respect of traffic brought into Kan- 
sas City over the line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and taken from that point over the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Chicago,"-Milwaukee & St. Paul, or the Chi- 
cago Great Western. These railroads will hereinafter be 
called, respectively, the Burlington, the Rock Island, the 
St. Paul, and the Great Western. Where it becomes neces- 
sary to refer to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe or the 
Chicago & Alton, they will be called the Santa Fe and 
the Alton. Rates will be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


To illustrate the closed routes, using for example a 
movement from Denver to Ainsworth, Iowa, a point on the 
Rock Island: If the line of the Rock Island was used for 
the entire movement, the joint rate of 32 cents would ap- 
ply through Kansas City; and this also would be true if 
hay was brought into Kansas City by the Santa Fe and 
there delivered to the Rock Island. But if the Burlington 
performed the haul into Kansas City, its charge for that 
service would be the local rate of 27 cents; and the charge 
outbound by the Rock Island also would be its local rate of 
14.5 cents, or a total through charge of 41.5 cents. Other 
similar illustrations are of record, showing substantially 
the same application of local rates in and out of Kansas 
City when the traffic is brought to that point by the Bur 
lington and taken from there by either the Rock Island, 
the St. Paul, or the Great Western. 


The lines last mentioned nevertheless join the Colorad 
Missouri River lines other than the Burlington in mall 
taining the lower joint rate of 32 cents through the Kat 
sas City gateway. These other routes through Kansas City, 
in which the Burlington does not participate, are in most 
instances as long as or longer than the routes compose 
of the Burlington inbound to Kansas City and either the 
Rock Island, St. Paul or the Great Western outbound. 
Using Ainsworth again as an example, the distance from 
Denver via the Santa Fe, Kansas City and the Rock Island 
is 999 miles; while via the Burlington, Kansas City and the 
Rock Island it is but 943 miles, or a difference in favor of 
the Burlington-Rock Island route of 56 miles. ; 

The illustration may be enlarged by selecting Winfield, 
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Jowa, a point on the Burlington, across country from and 
in close proximity to Ainsworth. The hay rate from Den- 
yer to Winfield through Kansas City is 32 cents, and ‘it 
js applicable irrespective of whether the traffic is brought 
into Kansas City over the Burlington, the Rock Island or 
the Santa Fe. Under this cross country competition Ains- 
worth would pay a higher through charge than Winfield 
on hay that happened to be brought into Kansas City by 
the Burlington. The through charge to Ainsworth, how- 
ever, would be the same as to Winfield if the hay moved 
into Kansas City over a line other than the Burlington. 

But the situation thus described does not mean that 
the Burlington refuses to participate with the Rock Island, 
the St. Paul and the Great Western in maintaining the 
jower joint rates to points on those lines through any 
of the Missouri River markets; nor does it mean that 
the hay merchants on those lines cannot deal in hay 
prought to the Missouri River markets by the Burlington, 
except by paying the full local rates to and from the 
river, It means only that the full local rates are exacted 
when the hay is brought into Kansas City by the Burling- 
ton. That line, however, in connection with the Rock 
Island, the St. Paul, and the Great Western, through either 
St. Joseph or Omaha, and in some instances through both 
of those markets, maintains the same joint rates that it 
contemporaneously maintains through Kansas City in con- 
nection with its own and other lines. There is not, there- 
fore, a complete closing of routes in the sense that Col- 
orado hay from points on the Burlington cannot move 
at the joint through rates to points of destination on the 
lines of the Rock Island, the St. Paul, and the Great West- 
ern. Complaint is made only because this traffic cannot 
move through the Kansas City market at the lower joint 
rates when it is brought into that market by the Burling- 
ton. 

The difference between the sum of the local rates in 
and out of Kansas City and the lower joint rates, when 
paid under the circumstances herein explained, is not 
borne by either the Kansas City hay dealers or the ulti- 
mate consignees. It is charged against the Colorado pro- 
ducer in the price paid to him for the hay. But there 
is no complaint hére from either the Colorado producer or 
the ultimate consignees. The Kansas City hay dealers 
alone are complaining. They allege, on the facts stated, 
that the refusal of the Burlington, on the one hand, and 
the Rock Island, the St. Paul and the Great Western, 
on the other hand, to join in maintaining through Kansas 
City the same joint rates which they contemporaneously 
maintain through that gateway with other lines, and which 
they also maintain over their own lines through St. Joseph 
and Omaha, results in unlawful discrimination against the 
hay dealers at Kansas City and also against the hay 
traffic and the shippers at points of origin in violation of 
section 3 of the regulating statute. In the complaint and 
on brief there is also an allegation that the higher com- 
bination rates through Kansas City, as herein explained, 
are unjust and unreasonable in violation of section 1; 
but on the record it is clear that this allegation is made 
only in a relative sense and is not addressed to the rea- 
sonableness per se of the rates. 


; What the complainants really seek, as before stated, 
ils additional routing. When they have hay on track at 
Kansas City, which was brought to that market by the 
Burlington, and a demand is found for it at destinations 
on either the Rock Island, the St. Paul or the Great West- 
ern, they wish to be in a position to make sale and deliv- 
ery, through the process of reconsignment, on the basis of 
the joint rates in-force over other routes from the original 
point of shipment to the ultimate destination; just as they 
are permitted to do when the hay is brought to Kansas 
ve the Santa Fe, the Union Pacific or the Missouri 
acific. 





















































This additional routing would enable the Kansas City 
hay dealers to pay Colorado producers, located on the 
Burlington, from $1 to $2 a ton more than they now re- 
celve on such of their shipments as may be sold at Kan- 
Sas City for delivery at points in destination territory on 
the lines of the Rock Island, the St. Paul, or the Great 


Western. That advantage in price, however, which is the 
Tange of difference between the lower joint rates and the 
sum of the local rates, is already available to the Colorado 
Producers located on the Burlington, providing they use 
the Omaha and St. Joseph markets instead of the Kansas 
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City market. Bearing in mind that the Colorado producer 
is not complaining of the situation we are thus brought 
squarely to the interest of the Kansas City hay dealers in 
having the additional routes. They anticipate that the 
opening of these routes will cause a larger volume of Col- 
orado hay from Burlington points to move into the Kan- 
sas City market, and as a natural consequence their profits 
will proportionately be increased. It is not exaggeration 
to say, from the evidence of record, that this is the whole 
theory of the complaint. 

Against this interest of the Kansas City market, and 
the dealers located there, the Burlington, which bore the 
burden of the defense, shows that in_reaching points of 
destination on the Rock Island, the St. Paul and the Great 
Western from producing points in Colorado on its line, 
the shorter and more practicable routes are generally 
through either St. Joseph or Omaha. The distances over 
that line from Denver to Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Kansas 
City are, respectively, 561 and 667 miles; the difference in 
favor of Council Bluffs being 106 miles. In reaching Kan- 
sas City from Denver the Burlington line passes directly 
through St. Joseph, which, over that line, is 64 miles dis- 
tant from Kansas City. The line of the Great Western 
leading from Kansas City also passes directly through St. 
Joseph, the distance between the two points being 70 miles. 
Therefore, in a movement inbound to Kansas City over the 
Burlington, and outbound over the Great Western, there 
would be a back haul through St. Joseph which would 
require at least 134 miles more transportation service than 
would be required in a direct movement through either St. 
Joseph or Omaha. Using Ainsworth again as an example: 
The distance via the Burlington and Rock Island through 
Omaha or Council Bluffs, where traffic is at present inter- 
changed at the joint through rate of 32 cents, is 826 miles; 
while, as before shown, through Kansas City over the lines 
of these same carriers the distance is 943 miles, or a dif- 
ference of 117 miles in favor of the Omaha gateway. Com- 
parative distances to other points of destination are shown 
in the following table: i 
Difference 


favoring 
Council 


Distance 
through 
Council 

Bluffs, 
miles. 


Distance 
through 


From Denver to— 


re rr J 907 
IN BE honda Sires ie reese Sacerkes 
DATONG, TOG. <.6.<0.00eccnsswces 
ee a eee 
DEMWAUNCE, WIs ciciciceiececicsvecs 


1,045 
898 
901 

1,059 


985 
1,183 

These illustrations might be multiplied, showing dis- 
tances in favor of Council Bluffs ranging from 124 to 303 
miles, but that seems unnecessary since the complainants 
do not dispute the fact that the distances generally favor 
the northern route. It is shown of record, however, that 
in reaching points south of Hayesville, Iowa, on the line 
of the St. Paul, the distance favors Kansas City, and this 
may also be true of points south of Hayesville on lines 
other than the St. Paul. 


Apart from the question of distance, the defendants show 
the difficulties of operation through the Kansas City ter- 
minal yards, the congestion at that point, and the various 
movements necessary in permitting inspection, grading, 
and reconsignment of the hay; but these matters need 
not be discussed in detail. 


The evidence of record justifies the additional routing, 
which the complainants seek, only where the distances are 
in favor of Kansas City or where they are no greater 
through Kansas City than through the other gateways. 
To compel the application of short-line rates over indirect 
and longer routes, merely as a means of providing a chan- 
nel of doubtful benefit to comparatively few shippers, 
would lay an unnecessary expense upon the railroads 
against the interest of the public as a whole. When joint 
rates that are neither unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial 
are maintained over direct routes adequate response is 
made to the reasonable requirements of the public, and 
carriers should not be required to perform wasteful trans- 
portation by maintaining the same rates over indirect and 
more circuitous routes. 


The defendants’ refusal to join each other in establish- 
ing over longer distances through Kansas City the joint 
rates which they at present maintain over their shorter 
routes through St. Joseph and Omaha on hay in carloads 
from producing territory in Colorado on the line of the 
Burlington to the several rate groups lying between the 
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Missouri River and the Indiana-Illinois state line is not 
shown to'be unduly prejudicial to the Kansas City hay 
dealers, the origin2l shippers, or the ultimate consignees; 
nor are the present rates through Kansas City shown to 
be unreasonable. 

An appropriate order should nevertheless be entered 
requiring the defendant carriers, where the distance favors 
Kansas City, to maintain through that gateway the same 
rates that they contemporaneously maintain through St. 
Joseph and Omaha. 


HALL, Commissioner: 


Oral argument was waived by the parties after service. 


upon them of the foregoing proposed report of the exam- 
iner, and no exceptions thereto were filed. Upon con- 
sideration of the record we adopt the proposed report as 
part of our report, 

The destination points in the several rate groups lying 
between the Missouri River and the Indiana-Illinois state 
line which may be reached over the shorter routes through 
Kansas City are not stated of record, and we therefore 
do not enter a definite order requiring the defendant car- 
riers, where the distance favors Kansas City, to establish 
and maintain through that gateway the same rates that 
they contemporaneously maintain through St. Joseph and 
Omaha. It is expected that the defendants will promptly 
adjust their rates in conformity with our conclusions. If 
they do not, we will consider such further showing as may 
a made. An order will be entered dismissing the com- 
plaint. 


KANSAS CITY HAY CASE 


CASE NO. 9543 (49 I. C. C., 350-356) 
KANSAS CITY HAY DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION VS. CHI- 
CAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
ET AL. 
Submitted March 8, 1918. Opinion No. 5100. 


On hay, in carloads, from producing points on the Rock Island 
south and west of Kansas City, to noncompetitive points in 
the several rate groups north and east of Kansas City, lying 
between the Missouri River and the Indiana-Illinois state 
line, the Rock Island and its connections will be expected 
to establish joint rates, applicable via Kansas City, which 
shall not exceed the level of the rates contemporaneously 
maintained over other routes, including those in which the 
Rock Island now participates as a delivering carrier. The 
higher combination rates, at present in foree, are shown 
to be prima facie unreasonable. 


Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall, Woolley and 
Anderson. 


The producing sections of the southwest and west ship 
hay in considerable volume to Kansas City, Mo., a pri- 
mary hay market of the first importance, where between 
40 and 50 per cent of the product is sold outright to deal- 
ers, and the balance handled by them for the producers 
on a commission basis. After inspection and grading at 
the primary market, about 30 per cent of the total receipts 
are sold for delivery in the several rate groups lying be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Indiana-Illinois state line. 
Under an authorized practice of reconsignment at Kansas 
City, joint through rates, where they are in force, are 
applied from the original shipping points to the ultimate 
destinations. In the trade transactions the buying and 
selling prices are usually fixed so that the through freight 
charges break at Kansas City, the inbound proportion be- 
ing borne by the producer, and the outbound proportion 
by the ultimate consignee. 


The joint through rate of 27 cents per 100 pounds from 


Oklahoma City, Okla., to the Mississippi River and points 
taking the same rate, is illustrative of the whole rate ad- 
justment; Peoria and Chicago being rated differentially 
higher by 2.5 and 5 cents, respectively. These rates apply 
to many intermediate local points on the several different 
lines which serve the destination territory. 

Generally speaking, with the exception of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, hereinafter called 
the Rock Island, all the carriers that serve the territories 
of origin and destination join each other at Kansas City 
in maintaining joint rates through that market. The Rock 
Island, as a delivering line, likewise joins all the carriers 
serving the territory of origin southwest and west of Kan- 
sas City; and as a through line, serving both the terri- 
tories of origin and destination, it maintains rates via 
Kansas City that are at the same level, distance and 






grouping-considered, as the joint rates contempv raneoygy 
maintained through that same gateway by itse!l! as ad 
livering line, and also by all other lines. But a. an orig 
nating carrier the Rock Island does not similarly join othe 
lines leading from Kansas City to either loca! or og 
petitive points of destination on those lines. To illustrate 
if hay was shipped from El Reno, Okla., to Kansas City, 
over the line of the Rock Island, and there 1 consigngj 
to Barstow, Ill., a local point on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Rock Island would charge its !oca] Tate 
of 22 cents to Kansas City and the Chicago, urlington 
& Quincy its proportional rate of 14.5 cents from Kansas 
City, the total through charge being 36.5 cenis. If the 
shipment moved from El Reno to Kansas City over a line 
other than the Rock Island, and thence to destination oye 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, a joint through rate 
of 27 cents, or 9.5 cents less than the combination, wou 
apply. Carrying the illustration a little further: I the 
shipment went to Crampton, IIl., a local point on the Rock 
Island, and was handled by that line north of Kansas 
City, but was brought into Kansas City fron El Ren 
by some other line, the joint through rate of 27 cents 
would apply. This rate also would be assessed if the 
movement through from El Reno to Crampton was wholly 
over the Rock Island. It is only when the movement int 
Kansas City is over the Rock Island, as an oriignating 
carrier, and the outbound movement over some other line, 
that the higher combination rates apply. 


Illustrations such as the foregoing might be multiplied 
in number, not only on Oklahoma traffic, but also on traf. 
fic from Kansas~and Colorado. On Kansas and Colorado 
traffic, however, the’spread between the lower joint 
through rates and the higher combination rates is less 
than on Oklahoma traffic, ranging from but 3 to 7 cents, 
Whatever the amount of these rate differences, they are 
borne by the producers when the hay is handled at the 
Kansas City market on a commission basis; and by the 
Kansas City dealers when they buy the hay outright. 


Neither the producers nor ultimate consignees are here 
complaining. The tomplaint comes only from the Kansas 
City hay dealers, who allege that the higher combination 
rates exacted on hay brought to Kansas City by the Rock 
Island, as an oriignating line, and reconsigned outbouni 
over other lines, are relatively unreasonable, and also u- 
justly discriminatory against “this hay traffic, the Kansas 
City market, complainant, and the producer or shipper of 
hay.” In a practical sense the contention is that the Rock 
Island, as an originating line, should maintain joint rates 
through Kansas City in connection with other lines lead 
ing from that market to the destination territory, on the 
same basis that, as a delivering carrier, it maintains joint 
rates in connection with other carriers which operate 
between the producing sections and Kansas City. In other 
words, where hay is brought into Kansas City by the Rock 
Island, and a demand is found for it on other lines in 
the several rate groups lying between the Missouri River 
and the Indiana-Illinois state line, the Kansas City hay 
dealers wish to be in a position to sell it for delivery o 
basis of the joint through rates that would apply had the 
hay been brought to Kansas City by a line other than 
the Rock Island. Under such an adjustment both the 
producers and the Kansas City hay dealers would be It 
lieved of bearing the raté différences heretofore explained 

In bearing the burden of defense, which it did alone, the 
Rock Island, through its principal witness, explained of 
record that as an originating carrier it does not maintail 
the lower joint rates in connection with other lines leat 
ing east from the Missouri River “because the territory 
that the Rock Island serves east of the Missouri River Is 
great enough to consume the production at points west; 
also because it objects to the establishment of the joint 
rates on account of “the low total earnings per Cal. 
In support of its explanation. this defendant shows that 
it operates 3,516 miles of track.in the territory of origil, 
and 3,380 miles in the destination territory. Tlie theo 
seems to be that with this vast mileage in both producilé 
and consuming territories the Rock Island should be Pée& 
mitted to hold the traffic which it originates to its ow 
rails, by forcing it, under the pressure of lower rates, to 
points of consumption on its line. This seems ‘0 be = 
result sought by maintaining the higher combina‘ion rates 
on traffic which moves into Kansas City over ‘he Rock 
Island, and is there reconsigned to points in d: stination 
territory on other lines. While it is clearly in the interest 
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of carriers to adopt such a course, they should not be’ thus making its participation complete. But the attitude 
permitt: 1 to do so when the result is to restrict in num-_ of the defendant on this question, which is the real basis 
per the markets that otherwise would be available to of the issue here under consideration, has already been 
shippers Dealing with a similar situation in Chamber’ explained. As an originating carrier it seeks, through 
erce of Milwaukee vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co.,-15 the rate adjustment, to influence the movement of hay 
LC. €.. 460, 464 (The Traffic World, March 13, 1909, p. to markets of consumption in destination territory on 
61) the Commission found occasion to say that— its own line. The restriction of trade through any such 
; policy on the part of the railroads should not be permitted. 
Cg Ry gion nag Men ep ater hg Rat gg Rae ges gearpeny he mtn Rg Vig 
es DCyYeRe & seneeeae - or han on ivaict Leen requiring the: Rock Island, as an originating line, to join 
dered. I! caNnipment to one market when he desires to reach itS connections leading east and north of Kansas City, in 
another market. It has no right to insist that a shipment shall maintaining through that gateway from the producing sec- 
go to the ends Bragg 04 cathe sed Ba sirtype Pee be diverted tions. south and west of Kansas City to non-competitive 
nag arrier accompilah these results indirectly by ‘an un- points in the several rate groups lying between the Mis- 
reasonable adjustment of its rate schedules with that end in souri River and the Indiana-Illinois state line, joint rates 
view. It cannot lawfully compel the shipping public to con- on hay, carloads, which shall not exceed the rates con- 
tribute to its revenues on any such grounds. temporaneously maintained over: other routes, including 
This doctrine is fittingly applicable to the situation here those in which the Rock Island participates as a delivering 
under consideration. Neither the producers on the Rock carrier. 
Island nor the Kansas City hay dealers should be com- ae 
pelled to bear rate penalties merely because at times they HARLAN, Commissioner: 
find it to their advantage to market hay at points off the The facts stated by the examiner in the foregoing re- 
Rock Island. The rate differences may properly be classed port, which was served upon the parties in accordance 
as penalties, since they attach only when a shipper de- with our practice, have not been questioned, and therefore 
sires to divert his traffic from Rock Island rails at Kansas are assumed to be accurate. To the proposal of the ex- 
City. No such penalties are assessed, in the form of aminer to require the Rock Island to maintain, through 
higher freight rates, when traffic originated by other lines Kansas City, to non-competitive points beyond on connect- 
is offered to the Rock Island at Kansas City, or when ing lines, joint rates on hay in carloads, not exceeding 
the through transportation is performed wholly by that the rates contemporaneously maintained over the other 
line. routes, including those in kage the ae pmeee partici- 
i: : : : pates as a delivering carrier, the principal defendant ob- > 
zoe Kansas City hay dealers expressly disclaim that jects on the ground that there is no showing of record 
they are here seeking the opening of additional routes aot th binati t d ttack ith 
under a rate application that will require the Rock Island tha Oo CORLRERATIS PASS URGES SSNS Ge ChNeE Career 
to short-haul itself. For example, in shipping to Peoria sonable or unduly prejudicial within the meaning of sec- 
they do not expect to divert to the Chicago, Burlington & tions 1 and 3 of the regulating statute. Such an adjust- 
Quincy at Kansas City hay which originates on the Rock ment, however, = voluntarily maintained by all the par- 
Island, because the Rock Island itself reaches Peoria. In ticipating ae a including the Rock Island; and there 
shipping to Barstow, Ill., however, the situation is dif- S°€™S naturally to arise a presumption that the general 
ferent, since Barstow is a local point of the Chicago, Bur- ‘@te level, and not the exception to it created by the 
lington & Quincy. Nevertheless, the Rock Island points attitude of the Rock Island, is reasonable. Unless this 
out that it will be short-hauled if, at Kansas City, it is presumption is oreSene by the record it would seem to 
required to give up the traffic which it originates. As an follow that the combination rates complained of must be 
example, a movement from Kingfisher, Okla., to Freeport, regarded as prima facie unreasonable. This view leads 
Ill, is used. Kingfisher is a local point on the Rock Island US tO examine the scope and sufficiency of the defense 
in originating territory: while Freeport is a local point ‘™terposed by the Rock Island. 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in destination ter- The evidence presented deals not with the intrinsic rea- 
ritory. If the Rock Island was to retain the long haul it sonableness, as a through charge, of the combination rates 
would make delivery to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. or the lower joint rates of the general adjustment, but 
Paul at Rock Island, IIl., instead of at Kansas City, which rather with the physical operations through Kansas City 
is the most distant junction. For like reasons the Atchi- and the services rendered at that point under the recon- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, on hay from points on its line signment arrangement. But ample compensation for these 
in Oklahoma, reconsigned from Kansas City to Crampton, services appears to be afforded in the separately estab- 
might insist upon delivery to the Rock Island at Prince- lished track-storage charges of from $1 to $2 and the re- 
ville, Ill, or at Peoria, Ill., through the Peoria & Pekin consigning charge of $5, all in addition to the regular 
Union; thus retaining a substantial haul east of the Mis- demurrage charges. The Rock Island refers to the “scanti- 
souri River. On traffic for Crampton, however, the Rock ness” of the divisions allowed to it as a delivering line 
Island, as the delivering line, takes the traffic from the out of the joint rates for its services north and east of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Kansas City, on basis of Kansas City. In the situation here involved, however, 
the joint through rate of 27 cents. In fact, the Rock Island the Rock Island is an originating line and not a delivering 
does not, ¢ither as an originating or a delivering line, join line, and the question of divisions, which is not- before 
its connections in maintaining joint rates through junc- US, Would therefore seem to be of less concern to the 
tions in the destination territory east and north of Kansas Rock Island than to its connections which, although noti- 
City. Where it does join other carriers, as a delivering fied of the hearing, did not appear. It is not shown of rec- 
line, the point of interchange or junction is Kansas City. ord that the connections of the Rock Island object to or 
Apart from urging asa defense that it. would be short- have refused to join with that carrier, as they do with 
hauled under the adjustment sought by the complainant, Other lines, in maintaining the lower joint rates to points 
and that as a matter of law this could not be compelled 0% their lines. What is really involved in the case is the 
under section 15 of the regulating statute, the Rock Island ‘ Gestion of the reasonableness of the combination rates, — 
shows the difficulties of operation through the Kangas City 4S through charges, and when those rates are tested by 
terminal, and the large measure of expensive service that the general adjustment in effect over other lines, we think 
itis required to give at that point in permitting the in- there is a sufficient basis of record for holding them to be 


spection, grading and reconsignment of hay. Reference Unreasonable. 

was made: to the “low earnings per car,” and it was shown In view of that conclusion it is unnecessary to deter- 
that in :auling the average load of 12.2 tons of hay, a mine the issue of discrimination raised under section 3 
‘ar Wei jing 18.8 tons, or 154 per cent of the weight of of the statute. There is, however, another question before 
the hay, was required. But these same elements enter us for disposition. The Rock Island contends that since 
Ito the transportation over all routes, even where the _ the hay traffic which it originates may be delivered to its 
Rock Island, as a delivering line, participates in the serv- connections at junctions north and east of Kansas City, 
le unde the lower joint rates. The volume of these joint the Commission is without authority, under the limita- 
tates is .aid to be controlled by the short-line routes, and -tions of section 15, to compel that carrier to short-haul 
Where it participates in them the Rock Island states that itself by establishing joint rates through Kansas City. 
tis don. to meet competition of the shorter routes. This This contention overlooks the fact that the Rock Island 
*xplanai'on, however, offers no reason why the Rock is now engaged in hauling to Kansas City and there mak- 
land does not join in these rates as an originating line, ing delivery to its connections under reconsigning arrange- 
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ments for transportation to points on their rails, hay 
originating at producing points on its line; so that the 
route through Kansas City is now actually open and in 
use. And it is over this route that the combination rates 
complained of are maintained. To require that reasonable 
lower rates be maintained over an existing route is in no 
sense an undertaking to compel a carrier to short-haul 
itself. 


In its brief of exceptions and on oral argument the Rock 
Island refers to its proposal, as a delivering line, to with- 
draw its concurrence in the joint rates from points on 
other lines south and west of Kansas City. This question, 
which is now pending under a fifteenth section applica- 
tion, is beside the issue here and must be disposed of 
upon its merits in connection with the application. 


Only representative points of origin and destination, 
which will be affected’ by the conclusions herein reached, 
are shown upon the record. It is therefore impracticable 
to enter a definite order at this time. Nevertheless, on 
hay in carloads, from producing points on the Rock Island 
south and west of Kansas City to non-competitive points 
in the several rate groups north and east of Kansas City 
and lying between the Missouri River and the Indiana- 
Illinois state line, the Rock Island and its connections 
will be expected to establish joint rates, applicable 
through Kansas City, which shall not exceed the level 
of the rates contemporaneously maintained over other 
routes, including those in which the Rock Island now 
participates as a delivering carrier. If this is not done 
promptly, consideration will be given upon further appli- 
cation by the complainant to the entry of a definite order 
to give effect to these conclusions. 

By the Commission. 


CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9566, Albany Per- 
forated Wrapping Co. vs. Ariz. East. et al., opinion No. 
5112, 49 I. C. C., 387-8, holding the rate on metal holders for 
toilet paper, L. C. L., from Albany, N. Y., to South Pacific 
Coast terminals, had not been shown to have been or to 
be unreasonable. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


In a report on No. 9235, C. C. Pearce & Co. vs. Norfolk 
& Western et al. and sub No. 1 of the same complaint, 
E. M. DuPre Company vs. Same, opinion No. 5115, 49 
I. C. C., 395-8, the Commission gives the carriers the 
option of either reducing the rate on straight or mixed 
carloads of apples, beets, cabbages, onions, potatoes and 
turnips from stations on the Norfolk & Western, Abingdon 
to Wytheville, Va., inclusive, to Columbia, S. C., or raising 
the rates from the same places of origin to Savannah. 
The option must be exercised on or before August 1. 
The attacked rate is 31 cents, while the rate with which 
it was compared is 29 cents. The Commission held that 
the carriers had justified the reasonableness per se of the 
31-cent rate, but held that the maintenance of the 29-cent 
rate to the more distant Georgia point resulted in unjust 
discrimination against the complainants doing business at 
Columbia. Fourth section applications considered in con- 
nection with the formal complaint were not disposed of 
because not all the railroads concerned were represented 
at the hearing. The Commission said the complainants 
had not shown damage and denied reparation. 


FAILURE TO PROSECUTE 


The Commission has dismissed, without prejudice, No. 
7091, Charles R. McCormick vs. Southern Pacific et al., 
opinion No. 5092, 49 I. C. C., 324-326, because the com- 


plainant failed to prosecute the complaint. 
was that the rates on timber and lumber from San Pedro, 
Cal., to points in Arizona were unduly discriminatory in 
comparison with rates from Cliffs, Williams and Flagstaff, 
Ariz., to the same destinations. In a tentative report by 
an examiner it was found that the adjustment of rates 
as between San Pedro on the one hand and Cliffs, Wil- 
liams and Flagstaff on the other, was unduly rejudicial. 
A schedule of rates was indicated. In arguments on the 
report, made in June, 1916, the Arizona commission sug- 
gested that a conference might profitably be held with 
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a view to making an amicable agreement. In Octobe 
1917, the Commission held a further hearing, but no ag 
tional testimony was forthcoming. Since then it has trig 
to persuade the parties to do something, but nothing } 
come of its efforts, hence the dismissal, without prejudig 
to further proceedings. 


RATE ON PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9133, Alabaina Chep, 
ical Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al., opinion No, 513 
49 I. C. C., 399-403, and in connection therewith has dis. 
posed of fourth section applications No. 703 of the Atl 
tic Coast Line and No. 1573 of the Seaboard Air Line 
holding that the carriers had justified the rate on pho. 
phate rock from Coronet and other points in Florida t 
Montgomery, Ala., increased since 1910. The complain, 
was that a rate of $3 per long ton is unreasonable ty 
the extent that it exceeds a rate of $2.36 per ton anj 
unduly discriminatory in comparison with a rate of $2.9 
per ton from the same points of origin to Dothan anj 
Troy, Ala. In fourth section order No. 7276 the Commis 
sion denied relief as to higher rates at points interme 
diate between group,.No. 1 in Florida and Montgomery, 
The rates must be lined up on or before August 1. 


EXPORT LUMBER FREE TIME 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9204, J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island, opinion No. 5097, 
49 I. C. C., 340-2, holding that the allowance of five days’ 
free time for unloading carloads of lumber shipped from 
Sumrall, Miss., to Gulfport, Miss., for export had not been 
shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The 
complainant contended for ten days’ free time, the same 
as allowed on lumber at Gulfport, originating at Hatties. 
burg, Lumberton and Laurel, from which points of origin 
lumber can be taken to Mobile and New Orleans, at which 
ports the free time at the date of filing of the complaint 
was ten days. Since that time the allowance has bee 
reduced to seven days at New Orleans, Mobile and Gulf 
port on lumber from Hattiesburg, Lumberton and Laure. 
The excuse for the allowance of only five days is that 
because cars loaded at Sumrall in the morning arrive 
at Gulfport in the afternoon and the shipper is therefore 
able to avoid the delays incident to the uncertainties of 
ship arrivals and movements; that it is not necessary to 
accumulate cargoes at Gulfport before the arrival of the 
ships, as contended by the complainant. 


RATES TO KNOXVILLE 


CASE NO. 8427 (49 I. C. C., 205-227) 
TRAFFIC BUREAU OF KNOXVILLE, TENN,., VS. BALTI 
MORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 
1548 AND 1780. 

Submitted March 10, 1917. Opinion No. 5078. ; 

1. Class and commodity rates on traffic moving all rail or rail 
and water from eastern territory to Knoxville, Tenn., nd 
found to be unreasonable per se or unduly prejudicial to 
Knoxville in relation to rates on like traffic moving from the 
same territory to Cincinnati, O.,,or Nashville, Tenn., but 
record held open pending the completion of other invest 
gations of rates to southeastern points. 

2. Record insufficient to justify an order requiring defendants to 
open an additional all-rail route for traffic from the east t0 
Knoxville. : ‘ 

3. Authority granted under the fourth section to defendants (0 
continue charging on classes and commodities from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore to Knoxville ve 
which are lower than the rates contemporaneously applicabé 
on like traffic from Johnstown, Connellsville, Blairsville an 
Williamsburg, Pa., Piedmont and Clarksburg, W. Va., an 


Cumberland, Md., and other intermediate points to Knox- 
ville. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

This complaint, originally filed October 15, 1915, av 
amended July 24, 1916, attacks the class and commoditf 
rates from trunk line and New England territories, D4" 
ticularly the eastern seaboard cities, to Knoxville, Tent 
alleging that they are unreasonable per se and unduy 
prejudicial to Knoxville in comparison with rates frou 
the same cities and territories to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Nashville, Tenn., violating sections 1 and 3 of the act. The 
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complaint is against general rate adjustments rather than 
against specific rates, the rates on the six numbered 
dasses being principally discussed, as typical of the entire 
gijustment. Certain violations of section 4 are also 
alleged, but these will be discussed later in the report. 
The amended petition includes a prayer for reparation in 
pehalf of 53 business concerns at Knoxville, covering a 
period of two years. 

At the time the amended complaint was filed the class 
rates from New York, the most representative point of 
origin, to each of the three cities named, were as follows, 





















all rates being stated in cents per 100 pounds: 
Aver- 
Rates New York to— 1 2 3 4 5 6 age. 
Cincinnati: 
ME TAAL cc 61009.0:s'6:0.0s\0:0'0 68.6 59.4 45.7 32 27.4 22.9 42.7 
Rail and water....... 58.6 51.4 39.7 28 23.4 19.9 36.8 
Nashville: : 
All rail, and rail and 
WEE? cccecascovcces 100 83 63 47 40 36 61.5 
Knoxville: 
All rail ..cccccccccecs 119 102 90 77 62 51 83.5 





Rail and water....... 107 92 81 69 56 46 75. 





These rates were in effect at the time of the hearing, 
and the rate _advantages of Cincinnati and Nashville, 
respectively, over Knoxville, were as follows: 


1 2 3 4 6 6 






Cincinnati: 








ME cscinkielatecine edie cals 50.4 42.6 44.8 45 34.6 28.1 

Matt ONG WOTEE ..6ccscccads 48.4 40.6 41.3 41 32.6 26.1 
Nashville: 

DMO Gcsaceed  Adaatdees 19 19 27 30 22 15 

Mall and WOLES. .60csccsecsace . j 9 18 22 16 10 






In our decision in The Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 
303, dated June 27, 1917, the eastern carriers were author- 
ized to increase their all-rail class rates in official classifica- 
tion territory, and the eastern, southern, and western 
carriers were authorized to increase their rail-and-water 
rates to a level not higher than the all-rail rates. 


Under this authority the class rates from New York to 
Cincinnati and to Knoxville have been advanced to the 


following figures: 






















Aver- 
1 2 3. 5 age. 
Cincinnati: 
gS ere 78.5 68.5 52 36.5 31.5 26 48.8 
Rail and water......... 68.5 60.5 46 32.5 27.5 23 43 
Knoxville: 
Rail and water......... 113 97 85 73 59 49 79.3 






Similar changes have also been made in the rail-and- 
water rates to numerous other points in the southeast, 
including those on the line between Norfolk, Va., and 
Knoxville, as well as points farther south, among which 
are Chattanooga, Atlanta, and Birmingham. These ad- 
vances have not materially changed the rate relationships 
complained of, and, considering that the adjustment must 
be considered in some degree temporary, it is deemed suffi- 
cient, for the purposes of this report, to discuss generally 
the volume and relation of the rates existing at the time 
of the hearing. 


_ Knoxville has a population of about 40,000 and is a 
jobbing center of considerable importance, shipping prin- 
cipally to near-by points in eastern Tennessee, but to 
some extent to points in the adjacent portions of Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and North Carolina. Its principal com- 
Detitors on the north and west are Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and Nashville. The lower rates from New York and other 
eastern points to those cities have given their jobbers 
4 Material advantage over Knoxville jobbers in reaching 
the intervening territory. For illustration, complainant 
submits the following comparison of combination in and 
out rates and distances from New York to Conway, Ky., a 
point on the Louisville & Nashville about equally distant 
from Knoxville and Cincinnati: 


NEW YORK TO CONWAY, KY. 



























= 1 2 3 4 5 6 
vie Knoxville, all rail, 887 miles 185 159 140 122 102 8&8 
1a Cincinnati, all rail, 888 miles 123.6 106.4 87.7 69 59.4 52.9 
Difference in favor Cincinnati. 61.4 52.6 52.3 53 42.6 35.1 
Via Knoxville, rail and water.... 173 140 131 114 96 83 
la Cincinnati, rail and water... 113.6 98.4 81.7 65 55.4 49.9 
Difference in favor Cincinnati. 59.4 50.6 49.3 49 40.6 33.1 





The rate advantage of Cincinnati in some instances ex- 
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tended to points south of Knoxville, notwithstanding the 
disadvantage in distance; for example, Copperhill, Tenn., 
a point on the Louisville & Nashville, 107 miles from 
Knoxville: 








NEW YORK TO COPPERHILL, TENN. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Via Knoxville, all rail, 841 miles 167 142 126 109 8&8 71 
Via Cincinnati, all rail, 1,148 miles 170.6 144.4 111.7 93 83.4 74.9 
Difference in favor Cincinnati *3.6 *2.4 14.3 16 1.6 *3.9 

Via Knoxville, rail and water.... 155 132 117 101 82 66 
Via Cincinnati, rail and water... 160.6 136.4 105.7 89 79.4 71.9 
Difference in favor Cincinnati *5.6 *4.4 11.3 12 2.6 %5.9 





*Difference in favor of Knoxville. 


Another example is given, showing rates to Paint Rock, 
N. C., a station on the Southern Railway, 87 miles east 
of Knoxville: 


NEW YORK TO PAINT ROCK, N. C. 
3 
u 








1 2 } { 5 6 
Via Knoxville, all rail, 821 miles.. 165 140 12: 107 87 70 
Via Cincinnati, all rail, 1,118 miles 162.6 143.4 120.7 92 77.4 62.9 
Difference in favor of Cincinnati 2.4 3.4 3.3 15 9.6 7.1 
Via Knoxville, rail and water.... 153 130 115 99 81 65 
Via Cincinnati, rail and water.... 152.6 135.4 114.7 88 73.4 59.9 
Difference in favor of Cincinnati 4 %5.4 a 7.6 5.1 





*In favor of Knoxville. 


The rates from New York to Knoxville direct are lower 
than the combination rates to Knoxville via Cincinnati, 
but the difference is so slight that Cincinnati jobbers have 
been able in some instances to compete with Knoxville 
jobbers in supplying the retailers in Knoxville itself. 

The combination of in and out rates from eastern cities 
via Nashville is also lower than the combination on Knox- 
ville, but the difference here is less. A single illustra- 
tion will be given, taking Monterey, ‘Tenn., a point on the 
Tennessee Central, 107 miles from Knoxville and 109 miles 
from Nashville, as a competitive destination point. 








NEW YORK TO MONTEREY, TENN. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Via Knoxville: 





AN pail, S72 wiles... occ cece 192 169 151. 129 109 88 

Haw ad WEEE oicciccccccss 180 159 142 121 103 83 
Via Nashvilile: 

All rail, 1-059 miles......<+0% 169 137. 110 89 80 75 

Rall An WEE? oo. oc csiccess 159 137 110 89 80 75 
Difference in favor of Nashville: 

i eS Pe eee ere 33 32 41 40 29 13 

FiO Ge WHERE ocieccccsces 21 22 32 32 23 8 


The recent advances in the rates to Cincinnati and in 
the rail-and-water rates to Knoxville have served to 
reduce, to some extent, the disadvantage of Knoxville in 
in and out rates as compared with Cincinnati, but have 
increased its disadvantage as compared with Nashville. 

The outbound rates from Knoxville, as compared with 
the rates from Cincinnati and Nashville, are not specifically 
under attack, and no evidence bearing upon their reason- 
ableness was offered. The issues are thus practically 
confined to the inherent reasonableness of the rates to 
Knoxville and their relation to the rates to Cincinnati 
and Nashville, respectively. 


Are the Rates to Knoxville Unreasonable Per Se? 


The movement of traffic from eastern seaboard territory 
to Knoxville, at the time of the hearing, was very largely 
by water to Norfolk, Va., thence over various railroads. 
From 90 to 95 per cent of the higher class traffic from 
eastern cities moves to Knoxville by the water-and-rail 
routes. The most important routes from Norfolk are (1) 
Norfolk & Western Railway to Norton, Va.,and Louisville 
& Nashville to Knoxville, this route being known as the 
Cumberland Gap Despatch, and the rail distance from Nor- 
folk to Knoxville is 689 miles; (2) Southern Railway, by 
way of Salisbury and Asheville, N. C., known as the Pied- 
mont Air Line, the rail distance being 590 miles; (3) 
Norfolk & Western Railway to Bristol, Tenn.-Va., and 
Southern Railway to Knoxville, known as the Virginia, 
Tennessee & Georgia Air Line, the rail distance being 
539 miles. The constructive distances, rail and water, 
from New York, are made by adding to the above figures 
160 miles for the haul from New York to Norfolk. A 
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minor water-and-rail route is through Charleston, S. C., 
thence over the Southern Railway through Augusta and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


There are also several all-rail routes from eastern cities 
to Knoxville, the most direct being over the trunk lines 
to Hagerstown, Md., Norfolk & Western to Bristol, and 
Southern to destination, a total distance of 773 miles from 
New York. Usually, the Norfolk & Western delivers its 
all-rail traffic to the Louisville & Nashville at Norton, 
Va., for transportation over the Cumberland Gap Despatch, 
the distance from New York to Knoxville over this route 
being 929 miles. Another principal all-rail route lies 
through Potomac Yard, Va., thence over the Piedmont 
Air Line, a through distance of 835 miles. Other ll- 
rail routes are ever various trunk lines to Cincinnati, 
thence over the Louisville & Nashville or Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and Southern to Knoxville. Traffic 
may also be routed all rail from Potomac Yard over the 
Atlantic Coast Line or Seaboard Air Line and Southern 
by way of Atlanta, or by way of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Louisville & Nashville through Winchester, Ky. A 
shorter all-rail route than any of those mentioned couid 
be obtained by using the lines from Potomac Yard through 
Lynchburg and Bristol, but the carriers have not made 
this available for through traffic. Of this more will be 
said later. The accompanying map shows the principal 
routes and points involved. 


At present the longer of the water-and-rail routes, 
handles most of the tonnage, as shown by the following 


figures for the year ended June 30, 1916: 

Pounds. 
15,881,475 
9,980,688 
5,637,849 


Cumberland Gap Despatch 
Piedmont Air Line 
Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air Line 
Complainant contends that, so far as the distance factor 
is used in testing the reasonableness or relationship of 
rates to Knoxville, the short line through Bristol should 
alone be considered, although at present it handles but a 
relatively small tonnage. It was ‘opened in 1858 and 
originally carried practically all of the traffic to Knox- 
ville from the north. The Piedmont Air Line was opened 
in 1882 and the Cumberland Gap Despatch as recenily 
as 10 or 12 years ago. The diversion of traffic to the 
Piedmont Aid Line, on the one hand, was to enable the 
Southern Railway to secure the long haul from Norfolk 
or Potomac Yard instead of the much shorter haul from 
Bristol; and to the Cumberland Gap Despatch, on the 
other hand, to give the Louisville & Nashville greater 
participation in the Knoxville traffic. These routes are 
not only longer but are more mountainous than the Bristol 
route. We think this contention of complainant is essen- 
tially sound so far as the relative distances all rail are 
to be regarded. Nothing appears in the record to indicate 
that the route through Bristol might not carry the traffic 
were it not for the influences which have diverted it 
to the longer routes. At present there is no through 
route via Potomac Yard and Bristol, and the complaint in- 
cludes a prayer that such through route be opened. 


In support of the charge of unreasonableness, com- 
plainant relies principally upon comparisons with rates 
to Cincinnati and other points in official classification 
territory. It contends, in effect, that the principal source 
of the alleged unreasonableness and discrimination in 
the present adjustment is the failure of defendants to 
give Knoxville the full benefit of its proximity to trunk 
line territory and of the traffic and operating conditions 
which should associate Knoxville with trunk line terri- 
tory rather than with southern territory. The all-rail 
distances from New York to Knoxville and Cincinnati 
are approximately the same, and the rail-and-water dis- 
tance to Cincinnati is greater than that to Knoxville. 
Complainant, however, does not contend for rates to Knox- 
ville as low as the Cincinnati rates, but proposed as the 
measure of a reasonable rate to Knoxville a combina- 
tion on Bristol, arrived at as follows, as outlined in com- 
plainant’s brief: 

The average distance all rail from New York to’ Knoxville 
through Bristol and over the Norfolk & Western and its con- 
necting lines at Hagerstown is 766 miles, and 82.9 per cent of 
the haul is in trunk line territory. The distance from New York 
to Cincinnati is 761 miles, practically the same-as the distance 
from New York to Knoxville. The all-rail rate, first class, from 
New York to Cincinnati is 68.8 cents per 100 pounds. As the 
haul from. New York to Bristol, or 82.9 per cent of the entire 
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haul is within Official Classification territory it should 
for on the basis of the Cincinnati rate. And 82.9 per 
68.6 is 56.9 cents. That is the standard earnings in tho 
tory for a haul of that distance. 

Now, without conceding that there should be any di/ference 
in the basis for rate construction at Cincinnati and kK) oxyille 
let full effect be given to the fact that the remainder. or 17j 
per cent of: the haul is in Southern Classification t: rritory 
In the fourth section investigation, 32 I. C. C., 63, th re wag 
set forth an average scale of rates in Southern Class itication 
territory and the average first-class rate for a 766-mile haul 
over two or more lines is $1.47, and 17.1 per cent of that amount 
is 25.1 cents. Therefore, there is no apparent justification for 
charging for the entire haul of 766 miles from New York to 
Knoxville more than 56.9 cents per 100 pounds first-cla traffic 
for so much of the haul as is in Trunk Line territory, «nd 251 
cents for that portion which is in Southern Classification terrj- 
tory, or a total of 82 cents. 

The class rates, all rail, computed upon this basis, woiild be: 

1 3 4 5 6 
82 71.4 58.1 43.3 37.1 30.8 


'€ paid 
ent of 
terri- 


The rail-and-water rates proposed by complainant weye 
arrived at by applying to the proposed all-rail rates the 
existing rail-and-water differentials, ranging from 12 cents 
first class to 5 cents sixth class, which resulted in the 
following scale: 


Classes . 2 1 


2 3 5 
New York te Knoxville, rail and water..70 61.4 49.1 35.3 31.1 25 


However, it should not be inferred from the above 
quotation that the Cincinnati scale of rates is applied to 
Bristol or to the Virginia cities. Roanoke, Va., for ex. 
ample, is about 500 miles from New York by rail “ia 
Hagerstown and had a first-class all-rail rate of 71.4 cenis, 
Measured by the New York-Cincinnati basis, mile for 
mile, the rate to Roanoke would have been about 52 cents. 
The rates from New York to successive points on the 
line of the Norfolk & Western and its connections show 
a consistent increase based upon distance as shown ly 
the following statement of rates in effect as of the time 
of the hearing: 


COMPARISON OF CLASS RATES FROM NEW YORK TO 
POINTS SHOWN. DISTANCES ARE COMPUTED BY AL- 
LOWING 160 RAIL MILES AS THE EQUIVALENT OF 
THE WATER HAUL FROM NEW YORK TO NORFOLK. 
RATES TO NORFOLK ARE PORT TO PORT; TO OTHER 
POINTS, RAIL AND WATER. 

Miles. 1 2 e o 
160 3 31 ; : 18 

Petersburg ...... 242 4% 36 F 20 

Lynchburg ...... 364 56. 49.4 39.$ eo ae. 

Roanoke 417 63 53.6 43. 9. 26.3 

Bristol 568 96. 81.9 63.: a 38.9 

Vance 574 107 92 ie 49 

Greeneville 625 107 92 ‘ 56 

Knoxville 699 107 92 if 56 

Chattanooga .... 810 114 98 £6 y 60 

Birmingham .... 953 119 102 : 63 


The rates to stations Norfolk to Bristol, inclusive, are 
governed by official classification; to other points, by 
southern classification. The relationship of rates and dis- 
tances to these several points may be graphically shown 
as follows, using the average of the class rates: 


The recent advances in the rates have reduced the dis- 
parity between the rates to Bristol and to points between 
Bristol and Knoxville. 


It is at once apparent that the Knoxville rates bear a 
reasonably consistent relationship to rates to other points 
between that city and Norfolk, and that the complaint 
and the specific relief sought necessitate consideration of 
the level of rates to the entire section of the southeast in 
which Knoxville is situated. South of Knoxville the 
influence of the rail-and-water route through Savannah 
is felt; and, while the rates to Chattanooga are higher thaa 
to Knoxville, the increase southward is in less ratio t0 
distance than in the territory north of Knoxville. Rates 
to Atlanta are the same as to Chattanooga and are, there 
fore, higher than the Knoxville rates, yet the consiructive 
rail-and-water distance, New York to Atlanta, is only 
510 miles as against 699 miles to Knoxville. From this 
fact defendants assert that any reduction in the rates t0 
Knoxville would invite immediate complaint from Atlanta 
and other points south of Knoxville. They allege further 
that to comply with the fourth section the reduction Te 
quested at Knoxville would necessitate a revision of rates 
to a large territory north and east of Knoxville. includ- 
ing such points as Asheville and Salisbury, N. “©. and 
would require a redyction of the present rates to points 
on the Norfolk & Western as far north as Radford, Va. 
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The requested rates to Knoxville were approximately 
the same as the rates to Danville, Va., which were con- 


‘sidered by us in City of Danville, Va., v. S. Ry. Co., 34 


1 ¢. C., 480, and were not found unreasonable. In that 
and various other cases we have considered the relation- 
ship between the rates to Virginia cities and to a 

an- 
yile v. Southern Ry. Co., 8 I. C. Cs, 409; Wilmington Tariff 
ago. v. C.. P. & V. Ry. Co., 9 I. C. C., 118; Charlotte 
shippers’ Asso. v. Southern Ry. Co., 11 I. C. C., 108; Cor- 
poration Commission of North Carolina v. N. & W. Ry. Co., 
191. C. C., 303. In the case last cited we considered the 
relationship between the rates to Winston-Salem -and Dur- 
ham, N. C., on the Norfolk & Western and the rates to 
Virginia cities on the same road. We said, among other 


things: 


Trunk line conditions have heen extended to the Virginia 
tities through circumstances (of competition) above described, 
and trunk line rates are made to these points where the density 
of traffic characteristic of trunk line territory does not exist. 
The extension of the Virginia cities rate to Winston-Salem and 


-Durham would result in moving trunk line rates farther south 


and aggravating a situation which has given rise to much 
complaint. 


The density of traffice on the lines from Radford, V4., 

to Knoxville is much less than on the main line of the 
Norfolk & Western, but this no doubt is partly due to 
the assiduous effort of the carriers in diverting traffic 
fom that route to the Piedmont Air Line and the Cuimn- 
berland Gap Despatch. The traffic density of the line from 
Radford to Bristol or of that from Bristol to Knoxville 
is not shown. The number of revenue tons 1 mile. per 
nile of road for the line from Bristol to Chattanooga for 
the year ended June 30, 1916, was 1,788,601, as against 
119,579 for the entire Southern Railway system. If the 
Knoxville traffic now carried by the Piedmont Air Line 
and the Cumberland Gap Despatch were diverted to the 
Bristol route, there can be no doubt that the latter would 
be able to show a most favorable traffic density. Com- 
plainant contends that this fact should be held to justify 
the application of lower rates on that line than on_ other 
lines where the traffic is less dense. This view, however, 
is not practical. The concentration of traffic on the par- 
ticular lines best fitted to carry it is in the interest of 
economy, and should tend to produce lower transporta- 
tion rates, but such benefits should not be confined to the 
particular points on the line carrying the traffic. It is 
in the public interest that rates shall be so adjusted 
that population and industries may freely diffuse them- 
selves. Receivers’ & Shippers’ Asso. v. C., N. O. & T. P. 
Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 440. Diversion of traffic from the 
Piedmont Air Line and the Cumberland Gap Despatch 
would still further reduce thé traffic density of those 
routes, and the logical application of complainant’s theory 
would require correspondingly higher rates to points on 
those lines. Sound policy requires the consideration of 
the traffic of the entire section- rather than that of a 
single line traversing it. 

The Southern Railway Company, which assumed the 
principal burden of the defense, introduced various ex- 
hibits tending to show the inability of that carrier, and 
of the southeastern carriers as a whole, to stand loss of 
revenue through reductions in freight rates. The general 
fevenue needs of those carriers, as well as of carriers 
serving other sections of the country, were considered by 
the Commission in The Fifteen Per Cent Case, supra, and 
ls unnecessary to review these contentions further in 
this report. We find that the rates to Knoxville bear a 
masonably consistent relationship to the rates to other 
boints on the direet routes from the east through Knox- 
ville, and that on this record they have been shown in- 
herently reasonable. 


The rates to Knoxville from the east were formerly 
lower than to Morristown, Tenn., and other points on 
the line between Knoxville and Bristol. In Board of 
Trade of Morristown v. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C., 372, 
We found this situation unduly discriminatory and required 
Its correction.~ Compliance with the order was deferred 
pending the conclusion~ of the general investigation of 
lations of the fourth section in the southeast, the 
results of which are reported in Fourth Section Violations 
: the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 153. Following that decision 
carriers made a general revision of their rates to points 
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in the southeast, including Knoxville, the new rates be- 
coming effective January 1, 1916. Although the Knoxville 
readjustment, strictly speaking, was based upon our deci- 
sion in the Morristown Case, the carriers regard it 
as a part of the general southeastern readjustment, the 
propriety of which is now being investigated by us under 
Docket No. 9516, Southeastern Rate Adjustment. Any 
findings upon this record are subject to such modifica- 
tion as may be found proper as a result of that inquiry. 

A further complaint arising from the revision effective 
January 1, 1916, is due to the fact that by that adjust- 
ment the water-and-rail class rates to Knoxville from 
interior eastern points were made differentials generally 
4 to 8 cents higher than from the ports, and the rates from 
Boston were made differentials of 2 to 5 cents higher than 
from New York. Prior to that date the rates from interior 
points to Knoxville were the same as from the ports and 
the rates from Boston the same as from New York. The 
advance in rates from interior cities has thus been greater 
than from the ports. For example, prior to January 1, 
1916, the first-class rate, water and rail, from New York 
to Knoxville was $1, and by the revision it became $1.07; 
but the rate from interior points theretofore taking New 
York rates was advanced from $1-to $1.15. On the six 
numbered classes the average increase from New York, 
water and rail, was 13.4 per cent;-and from interior points 
22.6 per cent. 


All rail rates from interior eastern points to Knoxville, 
where the specifics of the trunk lines to the gateways are 
the same as the specifics from the ports, are the same 
as rates from the ports. Where the specifics from the 
interior point are higher than the port, the through rates 
are correspondingly higher. It should be noted, however, 
that the water-and-rail differentials under the all rail rates 
are generally much less from the interior points than 
from the ports. For example, the first-class differential, 
water and rail under all rail, New York to Knoxville, is 
12 cents, while from interior points it is’ but 4 cents. 

Under the present adjustment the differential relation- 
ship of rates from the east to Knoxville is the same as 
that of rates to Chattanooga and Atlanta. Defendants 
assert that in refusing longer to apply the port water-and- 
rail rates to traffic from interior points to Knoxville they 
have placed that city in correct relationship to other south- 
eastern cities. Their action is in effect a refusal to con- 
tinue the degree of recognition theretofore given the corm- 
petition of the water routes for traffic from the interior to 
Knoxville. Why such competition has in the past received 
greater recognition in traffic to Knoxville than in traffic 
to Atlanta does not appear. The witness for the Southern 
Railway Company testified that even the present water- 
and-rail rates from interior points to the south are main- 
tained without the cooperation of the eastern trunk lines 
which originate the traffic, those lines insisting upon their 
full locals to the ports and the water limes shrinking 
their revenue correspondingly. 

The establishment of differentials in rates from Boston 
over rates from New York is similarly explained. Prior 
to January 1, 1916, there was a lack of uniformity in the 
relationship between rates from New York and from B)Ds- 
ton to southeastern territory. Under the present adjust- 
ment, it is said, the same differentials, Boston over New 
York, are applied uniformly to Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, and southeastern territory gen- 
erally. 

Consideration of geographic traffic, and transportation 
conditions justifies the conclusion that Knoxville is prop- 
erly associated with neighboring cities on the south and 
east in the matter of rate adjustments. The establishment 
of differentials over New York in the rates from interior 
eastern points to Knoxville has apparently tended to 
remove a discrimination formerly existing against other 
southeastern cities. Further, it is clear that the additional 
transportation service justifies higher rates from the more 
distant interior points than from the ports; and it resis 
with the carriers to determine the extent to which they 
will recognize competition, provided their action does not 
result in undue discrimination. We find nothing in this 
record to lead to the conclusion that the present rates 
from the interior eastern points or from Boston to Knox- 
ville are excessive or unreasonable in themselves. How- 
ever, the present rates from Boston to southeastern points, 
with particular reference to the differentials over New 
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York, are under attack in Boston Chamber of Commerce 
v. Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah, Docket 9148, 
and are being examined in connection with the general in- 
vestigation of the southeastern rate adjustment previously 
mentioned. 

Complainant petitions for an order requiring the carriers 
to operate a through all-rail route from the east to Knox- 
ville by way of Potomac Yard, Southern Railway to Lynch- 
burg, Norfolk & Western to Bristol, and Southern Railway 

‘to destination. The proposed route would be about 40 
miles shorter than the route through Hagerstown and 
about 100 miles shorter than the route of the Southern by 
way of the Piedmont Air Line. Complainant contends 


that the longer route is also the more mountainous and~ 


that the opening of the proposed route should result in re- 
duction of time in transit and in the saving of expense 
to the carriers. 


The Southern objects to the opening of the new route, 
preferring to retain the longer haul. It represents that the 
use of the proposed route would involve additional trans- 
fers at Lynchburg and Bristol, which would more than off- 
set the advantages in distance, both in expense and time. 
It contends that the route now used is not unreasonably 
long and that it therefore has the protection of section 15 
of the act. Testimony was given indicating that operating 
conditions are more favorable on the line between Knox- 
ville and Asheville than on the line between Knoxville 
and Bristol, but it appears that the most mountainous sec- 
tion of the Piedmont Air Line is east of Asheville. Traffic 
is much heavier on the Piedmont Air Line than on the 
Bristol route, but, as already stated, the carriers have 
diverted traffic from the latter route in order to secure 
longer hauls, 

The Norfolk & Western introduced no evidence at the 
hearing and its position in the matter is therefore un- 
known. That road now receives southbound Knoxville 
traffic at Hagerstown and hauls it to Bristol, 390 miles, or 
to Norton, 448 miles. The proposed route would give the 
Southern a haul of about 301 miles and the Norfolk & 
Western one of about 204 miles. Neither road originates 
the traffic. The evidence indicates that by proper Co- 
operation the carriers could effect a saving in transportation 
service and a reduction in the time required for the trans- 
portation of traffic from the east to Knoxville and other 
points that would be reached over the proposed route. It 
is the advertised short-line passenger route of the Southern 
Railway system from the eastern cities to Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga, Birmingham and New Orleans. At present the 
movement of traffic from New York to Knoxville via Nor- 
folk is more expeditious than over the all-rail routes. This 
record, however, is not sufficiently clear regarding relative 
operating conditions to warrant the Commission in issuing 
the order requested. However, under a recent order of the 
Director General of Railroads it is the duty of the carriers 
to open and use additional through routes wherever trans- 
portation efficiency can thereby be promoted. Apparently, 
the principal interest of the complainant in requesting the 
additional route was the support that such route might 
give to its plea for a reduction in rates; but we are of the 
opinion that the present rates from the east to Knoxville 
would not be unreasonably high for application over the 
proposed route. 


Is the Relationship Between Rates to Knoxville and Rates 
to Cincinnati Unduly Prejudicial to Knoxville? 


The rate advantages of Cincinnati jobbers over Knoxville 
jobbers in reaching competitive territory, derived mainly 
from the difference in the inbound rates to the two cities, 
has already been shown. Defendants assert that in estab- 
lishing rates to these cities no regard has been had to any 
relationship between them. Nevertheless they submit evi- 
dence in justification of the differences. Although Knox- 
ville and Cincinnati are situated in different rate and 
classification territories, and the circumstances and con- 
ditions of transportation from eastern points to these cities 
are known to be materially different, it does not follow 
that in fixing the level of rates to one the rates to the 
other may be wholly disregarded. The mere iteration of 
the fact that Cincinanti is in central freight association 
territory and has the trunk line basis of rates, while Knox- 
ville is in southeastern territory and must share the rate 
adjustment of that section, is not sufficient to evidence a 
compliance with section 3 of the act. It is necessary to 
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examine and compare the circumstances and conditions 
surrounding transportation to competing points, wherever 
situated, provided the same carriers perform, or participate 
in, the transportation service, and to determine, if possible 
whether or not these differences are properly measured by 
the differences in rates. 

The geographical situation of Cincinnati and its rate re. 
lationships are so well known that it is only necessary to 
mention the fact that it is on a through route between New 
York and Chicago, and takes rates 87 per cent of the New 
York-Chicago scale. That scale is said to be abnormally 
low, due to competition of the lake and canal routes with 
the all-rail lines. The Kanawha Despatch, a water-and-rail 
route from eastern seaboard territory to Chicago, is oper. 
ated over the Chesapeake & Ohio from Newport News, Va 
passing through Richmond and Lynchburg, Va., and Cin: 
cinnati. Competition with the direct rail routes has ip. 
duced the Kanawha Despatch to establish rail-and-water 
rates substantially lower than the all-rail rates. Cincip. 
nati, in common with other points on that route, enjoys the 
benefit of these lower rates. Thus the water competition 
of the direct routes between New York and Chicago, to. 
gether with the great traffic density and favorable operat- 
ing conditions of the intervening territory, are reflected in 
the rates to Cincinnati, and, through the observance of the 
fourth section by the Chesapeake & Ohio, to points inter. 
mediate between Cincinnati and Newport News. 

The differences in traffic conditions on the principal lines 
handling traffic from New York to Cincinnati and Knox. 
ville, respectively, is indicated by the following statistics 
taken from the annual reports of the carriers for the year 
ended June 30, 1916: 


. REVENUE TON-MILES PER MILE OF ROAD. 


I bina Sc daciicssscceccccntaredstucbessnscs<, DS 
Pennsylvania Company 972.995 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Western Maryland 768,62 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4,335,013 
BOGEN, Ge WOU ooo vec ccccccccnctsctsavececasecccccce SME 
Louisville & Nashville 3 1,291,640 
Southern 719,579 


The strong rail lines which carry traffic from New York 
and the east to Cincinnati also participate in the all-rail 
traffic to Knoxville and the southeast. Complainant asserts 
that for the latter service the trunk lines receive a much 
greater compensation in proportion to the length of their 
haul than for the former. The point thus sought to be 
made is that if the trunk lines were satisfied to accept on 
traffic to the south compensation proportionately no greater 
than is accepted on westbound traffic, the rates to the south 
might be substantialty reduced without affecting the reve- 
nue of the southern lines. The defendant trunk lines tes- 
tify, however, that their divisions of rates to Knoxville and 
other southern points via Hagerstown, Potomac Yard and 
Cincinnati are less than the local rates to those gateways. 
AS to rates from the east to central freight association 
points via Cincinnati, it is said that the divisions east of 
Cincinnati are in some cases higher and in others lower 
than locals. Complainant also points to the heavy tonnage 
and alleged prosperous condition of the Norfolk & Western 
and Chesapeake & Ohio, with their relative proximity to 
Knoxville; but it is well known that the heavy tonnage, 
largely of coal, carried by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Norfolk & Western is not indicative of general traffic con- 
ditions in the territory traversed by those lines. The char- 
acter ef this tonnage is indicated by the revenue per ton 
per mile for the same year, which for 1916 was 3.8 mills 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 4.2 mills for the Norfolk 
& Western, while the corresponding earnings of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Southern were 6.86 mills and 9.3 
mills, respectively. 

“The propriety of applying the trunk line mileage basis 
of rates to traffic from New York to Knoxville was col 
sidered by the Commission in Philadelphia Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 25 I. C. C., 653, in which said: 


Complainant further contends that it was entitled to a rate 
on the same mileage basis as Indianapolis or Louisville. T0 
these points the haul from New York is through Trunk Line 
and Central Freight Association territories, where there, }§ 
greater density of traffic, a preponderance of thickly populated 
areas, and more competing lines. The circumstances and con- 
ditions of transportation from New York to Cincinnati, Indian- 


apolis, and Louisville are not substantially similar to the condi- 
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tions obtaining with respect to the transportation of like traffic 
from New York to Knoxville. . 


In that case we considered rates of 31 cents all rail and 
99 cents rail and water on imported cedar logs from New 
York to Knoxville, in comparison with a rate of 20 cents 
from New York to Cincinnati, and did not find the Knox- 
ville rates unreasonable. 

Where circumstances and conditions are so dissimilar, 
clearly justifying a substantial difference in rates, the ex- 
act measurement of the difference warranted is manifestly 
impossible. In this case a satisfactory approximation 
would require a much deeper investigation than is per- 
mitted by the record. A difference being justifiable, the 
question is as to the relative adjustment of the rates com- 
pared; and having determined that the rates to each point 
are in proper relation to the rates to other points in the 
game territory, or in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, the inquiry leads to a consideration of the revenue 
needs of the carriers, as a group, which serve thé respect- 
ive territories. Defendants introduced statistical exhibits 
comparing the revenues and income of the carriers in the 
different districts of the country, but these questions hav- 
ing been more fully considered by the Commission in more 
recent proceedings, it is thought unnecessary to discuss 
them here. Upon.the record before us it cannot be held 
that the relationship between rates from eastern territory 
to Knoxville and to Cincinnati, respectively, has been 
shown unduly prejudicial to Knoxville. 


Is the Relationship Between Rates to Knoxville and Rates 
to Nashville Unduly Prejudicial to Knoxville? 


Under the present adjustment of rates from New York, 
Nashville has rate advantages over Knoxville ranging from 
15 cents to 30 cents on the different classes, all rail, and 
from 13 cents to 26 cents rail and water. In the fourth 
section adjustment effective January 1, 1916, the rates from 
Boston to Knoxville were made differentials over the rates 
from New York, but no corresponding changes were made 
in the rates to Nashville, which city still enjoys the same 
class rates from Boston as from New York. Also resulting 
from that revision, rates from interior eastern points to 
Knoxville are invariably higher than the port rates, but to 
Nashville the rates from the interior points are the same 
as from New York. The advantages thus given to Nash- 
ville are alleged to be unlawful. 

The bulk of the traffic from eastern territory to Nashville 
is handled by various trunk lines to Cincinnati, thence by 
the Louisville & Nashville. The shortest rail route via 
Cincinnati is 1,052 miles in length, as against the shortest 
available all-rail route to Knoxville of 773 miles. However, 
the shortest rail route from New York to Nashville is 
through Knoxville, 950 miles, but this route is neither a 
controlling nor a largely influential factor in the transpor- 
tation. 

Of the 1,052 miles of the rail route from New York to 
Nashville, via Cincinnati, the distance over the Louisville 
& Nashville from Cincinnati to Nashville, 294 miles, is in 
southern classification territory. As already stated, the 
Louisville & Nashville also handles Knoxville freight from 
Cincinnati, the distance to Knoxville being 291 miles—3 
miles less than to Nashville. The present rates of the 
Louisville & Nashville, on the numbered classes, from 
Cincinnati to Knoxville and Nashville, respectively, are as 
follows: 

Classes 2 3 4 5 6 


Knoxville 65 57 47 40 33 
Nashville 50 42 36 29 26 


The difference in rates from the east in favor of Nash- 
ville as compared with rates to Knoxville, notwithstanding 
the greater distance, is due in part to the more favorable 
operating and traffic conditions of the routes through trunk 
line and central freight association territories, and in part 
to the competition of the rail-and-water routes to Nashville 
by way of the Ohio and Cumberland rivers. The relative 
influence of these factors is not known. The first has al- 
ready been mentioned in the discussion of rates to Cin- 
cinnati. It cannot be assumed that the difference in class 
tates from Cincinnati to Knoxville and to Nashville, the 
distances being approximately equal, represents the car- 
tier’s estimate of the force of water competition, for the 
Teason that the lines present different traffic and operating 
conditions. The plea of water competition in defense of 
lower rates to Nashville than to’neighboring southern cities 
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has been offered before the Commission in numerous cases, 
some of which involved rates from the east. In Board of 
Trade of Chattanooga vs. E. T.,,V. & G. R. Co. 5 1. C. C., 
547, and again in Chamber of Commerce of Chattanooga vs. 
S. Ry. Co., 10 I. C. C., 111, we considered the relationship 
of rates from the eastern seaboard points to Chattanooga 
and Nashville, respectively. In the first of these cases the 
Commission held that the maintenance of lower rates to 
Nashville than to Chattanooga, an intermediate point, was 
unlawfully discriminatory, but upon appeal the Supreme 
Court of the United States refused to direct the enforce- 
ment of our order and in effect suggested a further investi- 
gation. East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Ry. Co. vs. 
I. C. C., 188 U. S., 1. Upon further hearing in the light of 
that decision, it was held that on account of the difference 
in circumstances and conditions affecting transportation to 
Chattanooga and Nashville, respectively, among which was 
the existence of water competition at the latter point, no 
violation of the act had been established. It was held, how- 
ever, that the water competition was not controlling. In 
Atlanta Freight Bureau vs. N., C. & St. L. Ry., 29 I. C. G.,, 
476, the relationship between rates from the east to At- 
lanta and Birmingham was in issue, but Nashville inter- 
vened in support of the then existing adjustment. In dis- 
posing of this case, in which the Nashville contention. was 
sustained, we said, among other things: 


As for the Nashville organization (the Traffic Bureau of 
Nashville), its interest in the case was aroused by the prayer 
set forth in the complaint that the rates from the eastern 
points to Atlanta should be established not to exceed those in 
effect to Nashville, ahd the contention made in its behalf is, 
briefly, that the lower scale of rates from the east to Nashville 
is the result of the advantage in location enjoyed by Nashville, 
and, in particular, of competition, both actual and potential, by 
way of the Ohio and Cumberland rivers in the movement of 
traffic from the east. * * * In numerous decisions rendered 
by this Commission the effect of water competition on the rates 
from the east to Nashville has been noted and the evidence in 
this case indicates an increasing tendency of late on the part 
of Nashville merchants to take advantage of the rail-and-river 
routes in the forwarding of their supplies. 


The question now before us concerning the propriety of 
the relationship of rates to Nashville and Knoxville is essen- 
tially similar to those considered in the cases cited. The 
differences in favor of Nashville in this case are somewhat 
less under the present adjustment, owing to the present 
rate advantage of Knoxville over Chattanooga and Atlanta. 
Defendants cited our previous decisions, but also intro- 
duced exhibits bearing upon the history and extent of 
water transportation to Nashville. The “Report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations on Transportation by Water 
in the United States,” issued in 1909, says (part 1, p. 102): 


The Cumberland River rises in eastern Kentucky, flows in a 
tortuous course about 688 miles through eastern Kentucky, 
middle Tennessee, and western Ker.tucky, flowing into the Ohio 
River near Smithland, Ky. Below Nashville the river is usually 
navigable for all steamboats plying on it for six months in each 
year; for boats not drawing over 3 feet,’ for six to eight 
months; and for boats drawing 16 inches or less, the whole 
year. Navigation is practically closed for several months each 
year during low water. 


And again (part 2, p. 277): ™ 


Steamboats from Nashville ply to Carthage, Brooksville, 
Burnside, and local points, and to Paducah and Evansville on 
the Ohio. Their freight consists principally of tobacco, live 
stock, grain of all kinds, lumber, fertilizers, pig iron, poultry, 
eggs, and general merchandise. 


According to Senate Document No. 382 of the Sixty- 
second Congress, the sum of $4,050,532.18 had been ex- 
pended by the government up to June 30, 1911, in the im- 
provement of the Cumberland River in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


The reports of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, to the Secretary of War give the following statistics 
of traffic on the Cumberland River below Nashville and 
Between Nashville and Paducah for the years 1909 to 
1912, inclusive. 


Registered Net registered Freight traffic 
steamers. (short tons). 
29 193,178 
327,757 
223,278 
176,659 


These reports show that the principal commodities han- 
dled were railroad ties, sand, gravel, grain and general 
merchandise. Whether or not any of this traffic came 
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from the east is not stated. Extracts from testimony be- 
fore the Commission in W. S. Duncan & Co. vs. N., C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co., Docket 1698, and in Atlantic Freight Bureau 
vs. N., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., supra, given in 1915, cite specific 
instances of shipments by water from eastern points to 
Nashville in the years 1907 to 1913, inclusive. Letters 
dated in June, 1916, here of record, indicate the ability to 
use the water routes from the east to Nashville and the 
existence at that time of a project to inaugurate additional 
water service to Nashville. 

The record justifies the conclusion that at present, as in 
the past, the movement of eastern freight to Nashville by 
rail and water is very small, and that such water competi- 
tion as exists is potential rather than active. Complainant 
contends that the water competition on the routes between 
the Ohio River and Nashville, if any exists, should be re- 
flected by the local rail rates. On account of the cost and 
delay incident to transfer from rail to water lines, the 
through traffic from the east to Nashville is less suscepti- 
ble to the influence of river competition than is traffic orig- 
inating at the river crossings. The principal point of 
transfer from rail to water appears to be Evansville, Ind., 
the cost of transfer of merchandise at that point being 5 
cents per 100 pounds. The distance from Evansville to 
Nashville by river is 340 miles and by rail 154 miles. Not- 
withstanding this, the carriers maintain through rates to 
Nashville which are much lower than the combinations on 
the river crossings. For example, the present first-class 
rate of 62 cents from Cincinnati to Nashville, combined 
with the first-class rail-and-water rate to Cincinnati from 
New York, would produce a through rate of $1.305—$1.206 
at the time of the hearing—as against the existing through 
rate of $1. It seems clear that the through rates to Nash- 
ville are depressed by influehces other than water competi- 
tion of the Ohio and Cumberland rivers, but what those in- 
fluences are does not appear. 


Effective January 1, 1916, the class rates to Nashville 
from the east were voluntarily increased by the carriers 
an average of about 5 cents per class, in connection with 
the general readjustment of southeastern rates already 
mentioned. The effects of this advance are not shown of 
record. If no diversion of traffic to the river routes has re- 
sulted, new doubt is cast upon the claims of water compe- 
tition, so far as the rates from the east are concerned. There 
can be no doubt that the growing tendency of business 
methods is to increase the importance of time economy. 
This appreciation in value of the time factor is concomi- 
tant with a general deterioration of our rivers as depend- 
able transportation aids. It is reasonable to believe that 
the legitimate influence of river competition upon the 
Nashville rates has decreased with the passage of time, 
and it is to be feared that it will continue to decrease. 
The recent great increase in traffic has undoubtedly 
aroused a new interest in the water routes, but has not 
increased their ability to secure traffic which the rail car- 
riers are able to carry. It is manifestly impossible to meas- 
ure the true force of water competition at Nashville; only 
an experiment, covering a considerable period, could satis- 
factorily demonstrate its strength. 


On June 26, 1916, complaint was filed with this Commis- 
sion by the Traffic Bureau of Nashville (Docket 9018), 
charging, among other things, that.the increased rates to 
Nashville from the east are unjust and unreasonable and 
are unjustly discriminatory, as compared with rates to 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Evansville and St. Louis, “especially 
in that the relation long existing between such points and 
Nashville is now changed to the disadvantage of Nash- 
ville.” That complaint has since been withdrawn, but the 
Nashville adjustment will be examined in connection with 
our general investigation of the southeastern rates adjust- 
ment under Docket No. 9516. The record will be held open 
until the broader record of the general investigation, in its 
bearing upon the Nashville adjustment, shall be available. 

In the general readjustment of rates, effective January 
1, 1916, as already stated, the water-and-rail rates from 
interior eastern points to Knoxville were made higher than 
from the ports, and the rates from Boston higher than 
from New York. No corresponding changes were made in 
the rates to Nashville. This situation is explained by the 
fact that the rates to Knoxville are made through the east- 
ern gateways, while the rates to Nashville are made 
through the Ohio River crossings. The natural route and 


the principal movement of traffic from the east to Nash- 
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ville lies largely through trunk line and central © eight 
association territoriés and is subject to the infil: ences 
which affect westbound traffic in those territories. Rates 
from Boston to all points in central freight asso: iation 
territory, including Ohio River points, are the sane as 
from New York. The location of interior eastern »oints 
with reference to their ports is such as to give Na-<hville 
a natural advantage over Knoxville in competing fo. their 
traffic. Many of them are intermediate between thei: ports 
and Nashville on principal routes. In view of the substan. 
tial differences in circumstances we are unable {> sus. 
tain complainants’ contention that the maintena: ce of 
these differentials on traffic to Knoxville and not on traffic 
to Nashville is unlawful. 


Commodity Rates. 


Bhe relationship between commodity rates from t!:e east 
to Knoxville and to its competitors are approximat:ly the 
same as the class rate relationships. In the revision of 
January 1, 1916, some commodity rates to Knoxville were 
reduced, but the general effect of the revision was an inp. 
crease, especially from interior eastern points which now 
take differentials over the ports. Contemporaneously re. 
ductions to many other points on the Bristol-Chattanooga 
line became effective. The revision has apparently 
brought about a better relationship between the rates to 
Knoxville and to Chattanooga, many inconsistencies being 
removed. On some commodities the rates to Knoxville are 
still as high as to Chattanooga, due, it is said, to excep- 
tional competition for the traffic in such commodities by 
the lines entering Chattanooga. The following examples of 
former and revised rates are taken from an exhibit: 


WATER-AND-RAIL RATES FROM NEW YORK, N. Y., TO 
POINTS SHOWN. 
Knoxville. 


Johnson City. Chattanooga. 


Re- Re- Re 
Commodities. Former vised Former vised Former vised 
rate. rate. rate. rate. rate. rate. 

EE SE re 43 37 34 37 34 36 
Canned goods, c. l...... 43 47 38 47 45 50 
= Sa peer *40 30 35 30 30 32 
oS” i ee are 40 29 27 29 27 29 
OS Se ee ee ee 40 ss 6C«‘“‘#S SS 36 33 38 
Textile machinery, c. 1. *40 41 49 48 19 48 
Molasses and sirup, c. 1. 48 39 31 39 35 39 





*Class rate. 


Where the rate to Knoxville has been reduced, as in the 
case of soap, complainant contends that the new adjust- 
ment made by the carriers in evidence that the rate for- 
merly collected was excessive and that reparation is due 
on past shipments. The Commission, however, has re 
peatedly refused to draw such an inference from adjust: 
ments of rates, and must do so in this instance. 


Fourth Section Violation. 


Such portions of Fourth Section Applications No. 1548, 
of the Southern Railway Company, and No. 1780, of C. C. 
McCain, agent, as seek authority to continue rates from 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore which are lower 
than rates on like traffic from Johnstown, Connellsville, 
Blairsville and Williamsburg, Pa., Piedmont and Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md., and other intermediate 
points, to Knoxville, and as seek authority to continue 
rates from eastern seaboard territory to Nashville which 
are lower than rates to Knoxville and other intermediate 
points, were set for hearing with.this case. These rate 
adjustments are also attacked in the complaint, the prin 
pal contention being that the rates from these interme 
diate points are unreasonably high. 

The higher rated intermediate territory represented by 
the points named is on the lines of the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads in southwestern Pennsy!vania, 
northeastern West Virginia, and western Maryland. The 
defense offered is that the routes of traffic from this ter 
ritory to Knoxville lie through Cincinnati; that the dis 
tances over these routes from the ports to Knoxville are 
more than 115: per cent of the short-line distances; that 
the rates from the ports to Knoxville are depressed by 
water competition; and that the rates under attick are 
not unreasonable in themselves. 

The short-line all-rail route from New York to Knoxville 
is 775 miles in length, while the all-rail distance via Cil 
cinnati is 1,041 miles, about 35 per cent greater. From 
Baltimore to Knoxville via Cincinnati the distance is 869 
miles as against the short-line distance of 586 miles, 4 
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difference of 48.3 per cent. Defendants contend that this 
justi‘ies the application of the rule followed by the Com- 
mission in Fourth Section Violations in the Southeasi, 
supre, Where under similar circumstances relief was 
granied. In support of the contention that the present 
rates to Knoxville from the eastern ports are depressed, 
defendants point to the fact that rates from the western 
portion of trunk line territory and from central freight 
association territory to the south are generally made on 
combinations, while the rates to Knoxville from the east 
are lower than the combinations, as shown by the follow- 
ing comparisons: 


COMBINATIONS OF CLASS-RATES, NEW YORK TO 
KNOXVIL wg 


1 3 4 6 
Ohio Itiver combination. ..$1.466 $1. 344 $1. — $0. so $0.¢ 674 sane 
Hagerstown combination. 1.381 1.178 ; 517 
Potomac Yard combination 1.349 1.147 tty 721 “oa ‘517 
Joint through rates....... 1.190 1.020 -900 -770 -620 .510 


The influence of the water-and-rail routes is recognized 
in the rates from points as far west as Huntington, on the 
Pennsylvania, and Cumberland, on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
West of those points the prevailing method of constructing 
rates to Knoxville is by combination on Pittsburgh. To 
show that the rates-were not unreasonable, defendants sub- 
mit numerous comparisons, the most pertinent of which is 
the following: 


To Knoxville, Tenn.,-. 
from— 

Johnstown, Pa. 

Connellsville, Pa. 

Piedmont, W. Va 

Clarksburg, W. 

Cumberland, Md. 


Miles. 
678 127 


Average 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wheeling, W. 

Parkersburg, W. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

SS 533 
Akron, Ohio 538 
Cleveland, ‘ : 
Detroit, Mich. E 5 99.7 
Toledo, Ohio ¢ - 96 


ia sade aietiiahata anc ipiceia as aae 2 97.9 S11 63.3 


CVSS Oro erererg 
Wm ODOC OOD TIO! 
RA A1-9-200 


Average 53.9 42.9 


Since the hearing the rates from the first group shown 
in the table have been advanced an average of about 2 
cents, and from the second group about 5 cents, thus reduc- 


ing the disparity. 


The operating conditions from these various points of 
origin are not discussed in this record, but it is well known 
that the routes from Johnstown, Cumberland and other 
points as to which relief is sought are more mountain- 
ous than the routes from northern Ohio points. 

We are of the opinion that the relief sought in the appli- 
cations for authority to maintain lower rates to Knoxville 
from the eastern ports than from intermediate points of 
origin should be granted and an order will be issued to 
that effect. 

The record herein is insufficient to serve as a basis for a 
definite conclusion upon defendants’ applications for au- 
thority to continue rates from eastern seaboard territory 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained at 
Knoxville and other intermediate points. Action thereon 
will therefore be deferred and those ‘portions of such ap- 
Dlications as were heard with this case will be set for 
further hearing in connection with similar applications of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and its connections 
for auihority to carry lower rates to Nashville from the 
Same territory of origin than it maintains at intermediate 
points on the route to Nashville via Cincinnati. 

(The fourth section order is No. 7247.) 


RATE ON GLASS SAND 


In \o. 9644, Bartlett-Collins Glass Co. vs. St. Louis- 
San Francisco et al., opinion No. 5124, 49 I, C. C., 488-90, 
the Commission has condemned a rate of 17.5 cents on 
glass sind from Ottawa and Utica, Tll., to Sapulpa, Okla., 
a unjust and unreasonable because in excess of 15 cents, 
and oriered reparation down to that lower rate which is 
lo be stablished on or before July 15. The Frisco, the 
Only ¢ rrier appearing at the hearing, said that in the 
latter sart of 1915 it_was asked to reduce the rate to 15 
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cents, but that then it felt it could not afford to do so. 
A year later it thought it could afford to do so and, as 
a step in that direction, it established a rate of 12.5 cents 
from St. Louis to Sapulpa, but the Burlington and Rock 
Island, the originating carriers, declined to join in such 
a rate. The Commission condemned the 17.5-cent rate 
because sand from Utica and Ottawa gets the Peoria rate 
which, on traffic rated class E, in -Western, takes 2.5 
cents over St. Louis, The five cents over imposed on the 
shipments in question is the Chicago differential. -Ordi- 
narily Utica and Ottawa take Chicago rates, but not on 
sand. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
A partial settlement of the incongruities, inconsistencies 
and discriminations in rates on lumber from the pine- 
producing districts in Virginia, North -Carolina, South 
Carolina and a small part of Georgia to destinations in 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh and Central Freight Association ter- 
ritories and a small part of Trunk Line territory imme- 
diately east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, is proposed in 
a tentative report by Attorney-Examiner George T. Bell 
on No. 9925, Garrett Lumber Company et al, vs. Chesa- 
peake &-Ohio et al., I. and S. No. 1148, fifteenth section 
application No. 415 and supplements thereto, and fourth 
section- applications made to protect out-of-line rates re- 
sulting from the use of two bases for constructing rates 
to the territories mentioned. 


The titles of cases consolidated give indication of the 
dissatisfaction with the situation. The formal complaint” 
attacked the reasonableness of rates in effect. The rail- 
roads tried to cure some of the discriminations by means 
of tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 415. Before all the 
supposed corrective tariffs could be filed the fifteenth 
section was amended so as to make necessary fifteenth 
section permissions. 

Mr. Bell recommends a finding by the Commission that 
the present and proposed increased rates from Virginia 
cities to points in the Pittsburgh-Buffalo and Central 
Freight Association territories were not justified to the 
extent that they exceed the maximum distance rates sug- 
gested in the report. The maximum distance rates pro- 
posed by Mr. Bell are: 450 miles and less, 17.5 cents; 
650 miles and in excess of 450, 20 cents; 850 miles and 
over 650, 22.5 cents; and 1,050 miles and over 850, 25 
cents. 


The 200-mile blocks, Mr. Bell said, were proposed, so 
as to give plenty of latitude in adjusting rates to des- 
tinations between the high points fixed by mileage scale. 
In the proposed rates Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Louisville, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati and Cleveland were to be given a 
rate of 20 cents. Under the Bell scale Pittsburgh would 
take 17.5; and all the others not more than 20 cents, using 
the mileage from Richmond as the measuring stick for 
the entire Virginia cities group. 

With regard to the proposals relating to the territory 
east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, the tentative report 
recommends a finding of no justification, chiefly because 
the application does not specifically state, but intimates, 
the “normal basis of sixth class” would be used in making 
the rates, although the absence of the Pennsylvania at 
the hearing is also a reason for the suggested denial. 

Respecting rates from points on the Southern Railway 
in Virginia to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, the proposed finding is that without approving the 
existing rates the carriers had not justified them. A 
similar finding is proposed as to fifteenth section appli- 
cations covering rates from points on the Atlantic Coast 
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Line and Seaboard to Central Freight Association. The 
basis was a combination of locals except to the Shenango 
and Mahoning valleys. The report says no reason ap- 
pears why the combination of locals should prevail to 
all C. F. A. except the valleys, while specifics much lower 
than the locals are employed in constructing rates to 
the valleys, to Buffalo-Pittsburgh and the territory imme- 
diately east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. The applica- 
tion of the two bases in making rates, Mr. Bell points 
out, results in incongruities. To illustrate, he points to 
the fact that the present rate of 17.3 cents from Virginia 
cities to Cincinnati is the same as the rate to Buffalo, 
but the use of the specific of 16 cents from Virginia cities 
to Buffalo in constructing the through rates from points 
on the A. C. L. and §. A. L. has the effect of making 
the through rates therefrom to Cincinnati 1.3 cents higher 
than to Buffalo. The different basis has the effect of 
making A. C. L, and S. A. L. through rates to Columbus 
4.3 cents higher to Columbus than to Pittsburgh, although 
from Virginia cities the rates are the same to both cities. 


As.to C. & O. and N. & W. proportionals from Virginia 
gateways to Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, Shenango and 
Mahoning valleys and the territory just east of the Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh line, which the carriers proposed to cancel, 
the report recommends a denial, with the proviso that in 
instances where the combination of the proportionals and 
the locals to the gateways make less than the Virginia 
cities proper rates, the proportionals may be increased 
so as to preserve the integrity of the Virginia cities’ rates. 

Mr. Bell recommends that fourth section relief be de- 
nied as to lower rates from Virginia cities to destinations 
in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory and C. F, A. via all 
lines from the points of origin and via the direct lines to 
destinations, but granted with qualifications via the in- 
direct lines to junction points with the direct lines. 


PASSENGER FARE DISCRIMINATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The third section of the act is as much for the protec- 
tion of a railroad from other railroads as it is for the 
protection of shippers, Therefore, in a tentative report 
on No. 9842, Western Pacific vs. Southern Pacific et al., 
Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry recommends that the 
Commission issue an order requiring the Southern Pacific 
and the Santa Fe to quit discriminating against the West- 
ern Paciific in the matter of divisions of joint passenger 
fares between San Francisco and Salt Lake and points 
north and east of that Utah city. 

The transcontinental respondents have divisions of such 
fares as between themselves that are more favorable than 
the divisions they exact from the Western Pacific. When 
the complaint came on for hearing they made the point 
that the Commission had no jurisdiction over the matter 
and that, even if it had, the respondents could avoid the 
effect of the order that might be issued by simply can- 
celing fares that resulted in a short-hauling of themselves 
as to business originating in California, Nevada, Utah 
and other states going north and east or as to business 
originating north and east of Salt Lake and going to 
points in California which are reached by the rails of the 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe. 

Admitting that the Commission could not prescribe the 
fares in question, because of the anti-short-hauling part 
of the fifteenth section, Mr. Gerry says the power to pre- 
vent discrimination in situations in which the carriers 
have established rates or fares which do provide for short- 
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If the law were othcrwige 
then railroads might make arrangements among them. 
selves prejudicial to the shipper or to another railroaq 
and be exempt from regulation to prevent discrimination, 
He remarks that the limitations on the power to order 
through routes and joint rates cannot be invoked to pre. 
vent orders to remove discriminations from situations 
created by the voluntary acts of the carriers. 


The rule that there shall be no discriminationn in rates, 
fares, charges, and so forth, is not limited to discrimina. 
tions against the shipping public, but extends to railroads 
as well. The fares themselves are not attacked in the 
complaint, merely the difference in the treatment the two 
principal respondents accord to the complaining carrier. 

Gerry remarks that certain lines refuse to receive pas. 
sengers at junction points which would result in their 
being short-hauled. This is notably the case of the Penn. 
sylvania at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Some lines con- 
sent to being short-hauled on the basis of their receiving 
their full local. Others require a minimum proportion 
of the joint fares irrespective of the amount of their local 
fare between the short-hauling points. Practically speak- 
ing, all lines demand their local fare as a proportion in 
instances where they are short-hauled. 

The Western Pacific is not short-hauled, but the South- 
ern Pacific and the Santa Fe are, in many instances. 
Nor do they demand their full locals where they are short- 
hauled. For instance, on business from Missouri River 
points to Los Angeles via the Southern and Western -Pa- 
cific, the former demands and receives 78.14, 60.85, 76.26 
and 44.64 per cent of its local fares on different kinds 
of tickets. 

Mr. Gerry observes that, while- there is no uniformity 


‘among carriers in dealing with short-hauling fares, each 


carrier, except the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe, in 
their dealings with the Western Pacific, has one rule for 
dealing with all their connections. 

In that lack of uniformity he finds the violation of the 
third section, the removal of which he recommends. To 
show the effect of the lack of uniformity, Mr. Gerry in- 
cludes a small table showing the difference, in dollars and 
cents, of the divisions the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe demand of each other and the divisions they demand 
of the Western Pacific, On a $50 first-class ticket from 
San Jose via San Francisco to Kansas City they demand 
from the Western-Pacific $6.25. If the ticket is routed 
via the Santa Fe, that carrier receives $1.22 and, if via 
the Southern Pacific, it receives $2.34. In a $50 seconé- 
class ticket between the same points the Western Pacific 
must pay $5; the Santa Fe, $1.22, if routed via San Frat 
cisco, and if routed via Stockton, $2.32. On the nine 
months’ round-trip and summer round-trip tickets the 
Western Pacific must pay $12.50, while the Santa Fe pays 
from $1.54 to $4.64, according to the junction. 


OVERMAN BILL PASSES SENATE 


(Continued from page 936) 


granted or that it is not necessary to grant. Also, Mr. 
President, on that question of trusting, it simply proceed 
upon what I think is the _reasonable doctrine tha 
there is no one man in this country who is infallible. A 
man does not acquire .infallibility by coming into thé 
Presidency any more than he acquires infallibility by com 
ing into the Senate or the House. . Conzress may be a hel? 
and ought to be a help to the Executive always, and par 
ticularly in time of war, and there is nothing but readiness 
to help in every way upon the part of Congress, but on 
the other hand it is slavish, it is beyond words slavish to 
my mind, it is the attitude of courtiers to contend that the 
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Congress of the United States, elected by the people, hold-- 


ing office by the same title as the President himself, is not 
entitled respectfully to offer him its advice on a bill which 
some subordinate in a department has drawn. There is 
no disrespect to anyone involved and none intended, and 
it never would have been thought of if it had not been 
suggested by those who are interested in passing the bill. 

Mr. President, I think these things are important, but 
| think an importance has been attached to this bill and 
io the amendments which perhaps goes beyond the real 
scope of the measure. It seems to have been treated as if 
the one thing were for the President to win in the Senate a 
personal victory; to show that a committee which sug- 
gested bills could not pass its bills, but that he could 
pass one under another name and in vague general terms 
doing just the same thing. 

Mr. President, if that is a comfort to the President of 
the United States I for one do not grudge it to him. I am 
very glad that he should have it, if he finds any sort of 
satisfaction or pleasure in it. Let me say, however, Mr. 


President, with all solemnity, that the victories won here 


or in the House on amendments or in passing bills will 
be forgotten before another week closes. The only place 
to win the victories that will endure is across the seas, 
where the American armies are. 


Let us stop winning victories over each other and over 
ourselves and devote all our heart and soul and strength 
to winning victories across the water. My one desire is 
that those victories should be won. I feel about this as 
Lincoln did when they came to him in the summer of 1864 
and said: “You had better take care; they are talking 
about Grant. They will nominate him for the Presidency.” 
Lincoln turned on them and said: “If he will take Rich- 
mond he may have the Presidency.” 


The President, if he will only win this war and gather 
about him men who can win the war, and men who, when 
they go abroad, command the respect of our allies, may 
have the Presidency, and everything else he wants for him- 
self, so far as I am concerned. 


Amendments Defeated. 


Afirmatively voting down amendments exempting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve 
Board from the authority conferred by the Overman bill, 
the Senate on April 27 laid the foundation for the passage 
of that measure. When that had been done the senators 
who were managing that bit of legislation felt that the 
fight was over and they consented to an adjournment to 
April 29. The amendments were offered by Senator Smith, 
of Georgia, who has always fought to maintain the au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, The one 
pertaining to the board that regulates banks was rejected, 
41 to 37. That exempting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was rejected 42 to 35. Senator Borah voted to 
exempt the bank managing board but to include the rail- 
road regulating body. ‘The votes indicated the passage, 
by the Senate, of the Overman bill without compromise. 


This bill does not kill either the Commission or the 
Federal Reserve Board. It merely gives the President the 
bower to deprive the men now composing them of their 
bowers and duties, without dismissing them, by transfer- 
ting them to other men or agencies of the government. 
He may say, for instance, that the powers and duties of 
the Commission shall be performed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or by a board composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners Anderson, Woolley and McChord and 
that the functions of the Federal Reserve Board shall be 
Performed by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the three interstate commerce 
Commissioners mentioned. In fact, one of the impressions 
about Washington is that, in the course of time, he may 
feel it desirable, in the interest of a better prosecution of 
the war, to merge the functions of the two bodies into one 
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board that shall have control over finance and transporta- 
tion. 


That is one view of the possible uses to which the Over- 
man bill may be put. Another view is that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not comprehended within the 
scope of the bill that is expected soon to become the law 
of the land. Senator Thomas, of Colorado, a keen lawyer, 
just a few minutes before the Senate rejected the amend- 
ments offered by Senator Smith, of Georgia, pointed to the 
fact that Senator Overman, the putative author of the meas- 
ure, had said that the bill does not give such authority over 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, while Senator Shaf- 
roth said it did. Overman, he remarked, said that even if it 
did, the power would not be used except in case of an 
emergency, or words to that effect. 


Senator Overman did undertake to give assurances to 
his colleagues that nothing of the kind was in contempla- 
tion and in that way pleaded for support. He tried to calm 
fears on that score, but those who have fought hardest for 
the retention of the Commission have no doubt but that 
the vote of April 27 was somewhat of a reversal of the 
vote on the railroad control bill, signed by the President 
on March 21, in which the Commission, as the final auv- 
thority as to what is the just, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory rate is retained, even as against rates made 
effective by order of the president. At other times than the 
day the amendments were rejected, Overman contended that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was not covered by 
the bill, but he steadfastly refused to consent to changing 
of the bill so as to make certain that it was not included. 


The strength of the administration vote was obviously a 
surprise to the friends of the railroad and bank boards 
because Senator Reed, of Missouri, produced a tense situa- 
tion just before the announcement of the vote on the bank 
amendment by making the point of order that Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall had violated a rule of the Senate by ignoring 
a suggestion that there was no quorum present, made by 
Senator Overman, of North Carolina. He ignored it by 
saying he would take “judicial notice” that there was a 
quorum present. The rules say there shall be a roll call 
when that suggestion is made. Instead, however, of a roll 
call to ascertain the presence of a quorum, Mr. Marshall 
directed the calling of the roll on the amendments. Mar- 
shall admitted the violation and tried to obtain unanimous 
consent to undo it all by disregarding the vote taken, but 
John Sharp Williams objected. 


Only seventy-eight of the ninety-five senators voted and 
a number were absent without pairs. That gave point to 
Reed’s suggestion that Marshall had turned a smart par- 
liamentary trick by ordering a roll call without acting on 
Overman’s suggestion that there might not be a quorum 
present. But there was time to get the absentees to the 
chamber before the roll call on the railroad amendment if 
they were in or around the building and desired to vote. 


‘There is no reason to believe that a larger attendance 


would have caused the vote to be the other way around, 
although only a few minutes before the roll was called 
supporters of Senator Smith believed the Senate would 
approve the amendments. Of course, the final vote has 
not been taken on the passage of the bill, but the votes on 
the amendments are regarded as tests in the only body 
that has ever really fought against proposals to increase 
the power of the President. 

The House of Representatives has never given the least 
trouble to those who have been in charge of legislation 
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desired by the administration. Therefore no one expects 
that body to do other than pass the bill. 

The bill does not specifically authorize or require the 
President to do anything. He may allow the Commission 
to continue as it has for months or forever, but at all 
times when its members consider what shall be the just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rate they will be act- 
ing with the knowledge that what they do may be undone 
by the simple expedient of having their power and duties 
transferred to the hands of some other person or persons 
in the government service. In other words, there can be 
disagreement between the President and the Commission 
as to rates, rules or regulations to be observed by ship- 
pers only so long as the President is willing to have it 
continue When he thinks the Commission is wrong he 
can transfer its duties and powers to a man or men who 
are in accord with him and that man or men, acting un- 
der the act to regulate commerce, can change the order 
issued by the Commission. 

In effect the Overman bill gives to the President power 
to take appeal from the Commission whenever he deems 
it advisable and in the event he should disagree with the 
substitute body, he could then appoint still another man 
or men to issue an order in accordance with his views. 

Until the vote was actually taken there was a strong 
impression that the Commission and the Federal Reserve 
Board would be exempted from the operation of the bill. 
The amendments to leave the powér to*regulate railroads 
and banks in the hands of boards independent of the 
President were offered by Senator Smith of Georgia. The 
bank amendment came first. Party lines were broken on 
this question. Six minority senators voted to confer this 
additional power on the President as to banks and ten 
majority members voted against it. The Republicans who 
voted for increasing the power of the President were 
Baird, Colt, Jones of Washington, McLean, McNary, Nel- 
son and Warren. The Democrats who voted against the 
proposed increase in the power of the President were 
Chamberlain, Gore, Hardwick, Hitchcock, King, Reed, 
Smith of Georgia, Underwood and Vardaman. On the 
Interstate Commerce Commission amendment, Borah voted 
with the Democrats. , 

Vocal efforts were made, before the vote, to save both 
the railroad and bank boards by the senators who saved 
‘the Commission when the railroad control bill was under 
consideration. Senator Cummins continued his statement 
of reasons why the Commission’s tenure. of life should not 
be placed in the hands of the President. 

“IT have often disagreed with the decisions of that Com- 
mission,” said the Iowa senator. “It is not my pet, as 
has been said in debate here. Yet on the whole its work 
has been a great one and it should be continued as an 
independent body, a tribunal to which shippers may come 
for an independent judgment as to the justness, reason- 
ableness and non-discriminatory character of a given rate 
or regulation. 

“While its power was impaired by the recent railroad 
legislation, two great powers were left to it—the final say 
as to the reasonableness of.a rate, even when that was 
prescribed by the President, and the valuation of the rail- 
way property of the country.” He asked the Senate to 
preserve the Commission. 

In the event the President should transfer the power 
over rates to a body willing to take his judgment in all 
such matters, it would be possible to wipe out state rates, 
under the principle laid down in the Shreveport case, with 
the minimum of investigation and testimony to show that 









there is competition between men who have to use tle jn. 
terstate rates prescribed by the President, and the state 
rates made by such bodies as the Minnesota and ther 
state commissions. 


The Senate had been proceeding under a twenty-minute 
speech rule since April 24; that is, speeches- were sup)osed 
to be confined to twenty minutes on such amentment as 
the taker might desire to offer or to discuss. The bill 
was blindly supported throughout in the Senate by those 
who believe the President should have every power pos- 
sible and by senators. who displayed much ignorance as 
to the subject with which they were dealing. Senators 
Overman and Fletcher, among the majority members, and 
Senators Borah and Nelson, among the minority members, 
were the most prominent among those advo .ting grants 
of power to the extent of the requests by the President, 

Senator Wolcott, of Delaware, offered perhaps, the most 
glaring example of ignorance in dealing with the subject, 
On April 25 he put forth the proposition that the Dill, if 
passed, would not give the President the authority to 
consolidate the Interstate Commerce Commission with any 
other body or agency of the government, because “in its 
most vital function, that of rate-making, it exercises judi- 
cial power” and the suggestion made by him was the 
President could not merge anything exercising anything 
other than administrative or executive power. Besides, 
he said, the Commission has nothing left that amounts to 
anything, so there would be no damage if it were co- 
ordinated with something else. He referred to it as 
Senator Cummins’s pet and treated it as a poor, miserable 
thing, anyhow. 

Several senators asked him if he did not know that the 
courts time and again have held that the rate-making 
power is not judicial but legislative and that they have 
held that in ascertaining the reasonable rate for the future 
the Commission is performing an administrative function 
of finding out the figure which, when found, by the terms 
of the statute, is to be considered as having been written 
into the statute and thereby made a part of the law which 
the carriers must obey. He said he did not know any- 
thing of the kind. He reiterated his opinion that it is a 
judicial function and finally wound up his discussion on 
that point by the observation that in his practice he had 
often found that the courts disagreed with him, unfor- 
tunately. He also made the suggestion that if what he 
was stating was not the law, then it should be; that is to 
say, if the making of rates is not a judicial function, it 
ought to be. 

Senator Knox, probably the ablest lawyer in the Senate, 
in discussing the bill, treated it as a bill to wreck the 
machinery of government “that has been over a hundred 
years in construction.”. Among other things he said: 


<I hear nothing from my constituency in the way of a 
demand that I shall assist in striking a blow that will 
scuttle the constitutional construction of our government 
as created within the boundaries of the commonwealth 
that I have the honor to represent, in part, or that would 
violate the traditions of that great state within whose 
borders rest that famous shrine of liberty—Valley lorgé, 
where, the contest of endurance was fought. 


Mr. President, there is no man in this chamber who 
not willing to do all he can do, more perhaps than he 
ought to do, to uphold the hands of the President in this 
war; but the time has not come, the foe is not yet at our 
door, for the sake of whose repulsion we should be re 
quired to turn our backs upon the spirit of our institutions 
and to wreck the machinery of our government that has 
been over a hundred years in construction. Y 

Mr. President, I had difficulty in reaching a conclusio} 


about this measure; but at last a thought came (0 my 
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mind which clarified my duty, which made it perfectly 
easy for me to answer the question: “Shall I vote yea 
or nay upon this measure?” and I ask each senator to 
put this question to himself: Should you vote for this bill 
unless you would be willing to vote specifically for any- 
thing that is possible under the bill? For instance, if you 
pelieve that under the provisions of. this bill the powers of 
the Federal Reserve Board could be transferred to a minor 
official of the United States government, or the Federal 
Reserve banks could be merged in any insignificant na- 
tional bank of the country, and that bill stood alone, would 
vou vote for that bill? If you would not, you should not 
yote for a bill that includes that power. If a bill was 
proposed to transfer the functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to an inferior officer of the government, 
would you vote for that hill if it stood alone? If you 
would not, you should not vote for this bill. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to say that another 
thought has occurred to me in connection with this bill. 
I think this whole proceeding is belittling the President. 
I think those who advised him that this measure was 
desirable or necessary have put him in a false position. 
They have put him in a position where he is reaching 
for crutches when he has wings, pinioned with power and 
with all the country’s resources. He did not need such 
legislation as this when he appointed Mr. Baruch at the 
head of the War Industries Board; he did not rely upon 
such legislation as this when he called Mr. Schwab, the 
great captain of industry, to take charge of the ship- 
building of the United States; nor did he think it was 
necessary to have such legislation in the selection of 
Mr. Ryan to look after the Aircraft Board. Three ap- 
pointments have in fact advanced the program of war. 
If this measure is intended to speed the war, if this meas- 
ure is intended to bring the war to a successful and 
speedy conclusion, I ask you to compare the petty things 
that it contemplates being done with the great things 
the President himself has accomplished without recourse 
to any such authority. 


APPROVED ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In disposing of the dozens of associations existing among 
railroad men and the associations to which the various 
railroads of the country have been contributing because 
they have been doing work that helped build up the busi- 
ness of the contributing railroads, Director Prouty has 
written three form letters. The letters, together with a 
list of associations to which copies of one of the form 
letters has been sent, are given below, Supplementing 
the three lists are a number of associations or individuals 
which were approved before the form letter was. devised. 
Approval means that the expenses incurred in. connec- 
tion with them may be charged to operating expense. 
Disapproval means that, if the railroad-corporation de- 
sires to continue its support to the person or organization, 
the money so contributed must be taken from the money 
received from the government as just compensation. The 
letter and list of approved associations is as follows: 
“The question of the future status of your association 
has been considered by the Director-General and he now 
authorizes me to say to you that, until further ordered, he 
approves your association making assessments and the 
carriers paying the same as may be necessary, for the 
current expenses of the association for the purpose out- 
lined in your application. You will send a copy of this 
letter, when making assessments as above permitted, 
Which will be warrant to the various carriers for payment 
of such assessments, same to be charged to operating ex- 
penses, until otherwise ordered.” 


wat General Baggage Agents’ Assn., Western Assn. of Gen- 
An Buegage Agents, American Assn. of General Baggage 
ee \merican Assn. of Dining Car Superintendents, Ameri- 
Ticka’ n. of Passenger Traffic Officers, International Assn. of 
Mail ‘gsnts, American Railway Assn., New Orleans Railway 
Wi -.hange, Railway Men’s Reading and Club Room, Elroy, 

8., ‘In Despatchers’ Assn., Assn. of Railroad Chief Sur- 
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geons, Railway Signal Assn., International Railway Fuel Assn., 
Travelers’ Aid Society, Assn. of Transportation and Accounting 
Officers, Committee of Railroad Accounting Officers of Accounts 
of Express Companies, Assn. American Railway Accounting 
Officers, American Railway Engineering Assn., Assn. of Railway 
Electrical Engineers, Railway Storekeepers’ Assn., American 
Wood Preservers’ Assn., Maintenance of Way Master Painters’ 
Assn., Air Brake Assn., Master Car Builders’ Assn., American 
Railway Bridge and Building Assn., Roadmasters’ and Mainte- 


-nance of Way Assn., Joint Live Stock Inspection Bureau, Moor- 


head, Mina., Inspection Bureau, Toledo Assn. of Car Interchange 
Inspection Assn., Joint Car Inspectors’ Assn. of El Paso, Shreve- 
port Joint Car Inspection and Interchange Bureau, Fort Worth 
Joint Car Inspection Bureau, Dallas Car Interchange Bureau 
Committee, Denver Joint Car Interchange and Inspection Bu- 
reau, South Omaha Joint Car Inspection Assn., Pueblo Joint Car 
Inspection and Interchange Bureau, Joint Car Inspection Assn. 
of Los Angeles, Car Foreman’s Assn. of Chicago, Peoria Assn. of 
R. R. Officers, Columbus, O., Joint Car Inspection Bureau, Ore 
and Coai Exchange, Cleveland; Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
Washington; American Steamship Assn., New Orleans Steam- 
ship Assn., Assn. of Western Railways, Bureau of Informa- 
tion of the Eastern Railways, Bureau of Information of the 
Southeastern Railways, Kansas City Clearing House Assn., San 
Francisco Railroad Clearing House Assn., National Tax Assn., 
State Tax Payers’ Assn. of Arizona, State Tax Payers’ Assn. 
of New Mexico, Tax Payers’ Assn. of California, Fruit and 
Vegetable Transportation Assn., American Assn. of Refrigera- 
tion, American Railway Perishable Freight Assn., St. Joseph 
Railroad Clearing House Assn., Indianapolis Interchange Car 
Inspection. 


To all local freight associations the following was sent: 


“Until further ordered approves association making as- 
sessments and carriers paying same as may be necessary 
(the expenses not to exceed those of 917, except after 
specific authorization).” 


In the letter of disapproval Mr. Prouty said: ‘“Consid- 
eration is now being given to the possible necessity of 
reorganization of associations similar to your own, with 
a view to economical and efficient operation. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to determine how long the present method 
of organization and expenses should continue. Only such 
assessment as is necessary to meet your current expenseg 
to May 30, 1918, should be made, with the understanding 
that if no order has been issued prior to that date you 
may continue to make such assessments until such notice 
is given.” Those to whom this letter was sent are as 
follows: 


Railway Claim Agents’ Assn. of Texas, Twin City Freight 
Claim Conference, Assn. of Railway Claim Agents of United 
States and Canada, Southeastern Claim Conference, southwest- 
ern Claim Conference, Pacific Claim Agents’ Assn., Central 
Claim Conference, New York Claim Conference, Freight Claim 
Assn., Virginia Claim Conference, Chicago Claim Conference, 
Southeastern Assn. of Railway Claim Agents, Southeastern 
Passenger Assn., Western Passenger Assn., New England Pas- 
senger Assn., Central Passenger Assn., Transcontinental Scrip 
Bureau, International Water Lines’ Passenger Assn., Southwest- 
ern Passenger Assn., Associated Railways of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, Transcontinental Passenger Assn., all demurrage and 
storage bureaus, all classification tariff bureaus and _ traffic 
associations, Western Weighing and [Inspection Bureau, South- 
ern Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 


The list of rejected is as follows: 


Fast Freight Lines, King’s Information Bureau, California 
Forest Protective Assn., Northeastern Michigan Development 
Assn., Western Michigan Development Bureau, National 
Assn. of Corporation Schools, Randolph Statistical Bu- 
reaus, St. Louis Coal Traffic Bureau—statistical, bureau 
discontinued, Hooper Holmes’ Bureau, Assn. of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents, American Assn. of Railroad Superin- 
tendents, Wettling—all statistics except railway pay matter 
discontinued, Water Line Accounting officers, Southeastern Ac- 
counting Conference, Terminal and Switching Lines’ Account- 
ing Conference, Society of Railway Financial Officers, Assn. of 
Texas Railway Accounting Officers, Terminal Officials’ Assn. of 
Chicago, Eastern Assn. of Car Service Officers, General Man- 
agers’ Assn of New York, General Managers’ Assn. of Texas, 
General Managers’ Assn. of Chicago, General Managers’ Assn. 
of St. Louis, Southern Iron Committee, Bureau of Railway 
News and Statistics, American Society for Testing Materials, 
General Managers’ Assn. of Southeast, American Museum of 
Safety, National Safety Council, Western Assn. of Short Line 
Railroads, California Electric Railway Assn., Special Committee 
on Relations of Railway Operation to Legislation. 


The Committee on Railway Mail Pay is approved; Bu- 
reau of Explosives is approved; Arkansas Demurrage Bu- 
reau approved until June 1; Bureau of Railway Economics 
approved until July 1; Forest Protection Association till 
end of year; Mutual Information Bureau approved; St. 
Louis Coal Traffic Bureau approved except statistics; 
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Superintendents’ Association, Kansas City, approved; 
Eastern Railroad Association, approved; Western Railroad 
Association, approved. 


MONEY LENT TO RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director General McAdoo, May 1, authorized the follow- 
ing statement: 

April the thirtieth marks the close of the fourth month 

of Governmental operation of the railroads of the country. 
Since the approval by the President on March 21, 1918, of 
the Railroad Bill, the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has advanced to the railroads, in the shape of loans 
or on account of rentals provided for under the Act, an 
aggregate of $90,614,000. 
» Of this amount $14,300,000 was advanced to certain rail- 
roads on account of the sum estimated to be due for rentals 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1918, on the basis of the 
three-year average net income; and $76,314,000 was fur- 
nished in the shape of loans. 

Of the $76,314,000 thus loaned, $43,964,000 went to the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company at 
6 per cent per annum interest for one year, with the right 
of renewal for another year. 

All the other loans were made on demand, adequately 
secured by collateral and at the uniform interest rate of 
6 per cent per annum. 

It is expected that the money temporarily advanced to 
the various railroads will be returned to the Government 
from time to time as the railroad corporations may be 
able to perfect and carry out comprehensive plans for 
meeting their financial requirements. 

As the savings of the people and all other funds avail- 
able for investment are being put to so great an extent in 
Liberty Bonds, it has not been practicable, recently, for the 

railroads to find a market for new issues of securities. 
But with the Liberty Loan successfully placed, it is hoped 
that a readier market for other securities will develop 
shortly, which should enable the railroads to provide more 
satisfactorily for their present and future needs without 
depending so largely upon Government aid. 

The railroad systems to which the Director General has 
furnished funds, either in the way of loans or as advances 
on account of rentals, to April 30, 1918, are as follows: 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.....$43,964,000 





New York Central System (including M. C., 

C. ©. ©..i Oe. Be, wee BB Bi Bide 0 ceccvicus 28,500,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company............... 7,000,000 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company.......... 5,000,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co..... 3,000,000 
Wahesh Waeliway COMPAR: . .. «206 cc ccsiececes 1,300,000 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company.... 750,000 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co..... 500,000 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co....... 400,000 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. Co............. 200,090 

I chs dh cr a wept onl aia ovale daa a Ste oe $90,614,000 


All of these advances were in the shape of loans, except 
$13,000,000, advanced on account of rentals for the first 
quarter of the current calendar year to the New York 
Central Lines (including New York Central, Michigan 
Central, C. C. C. & St. L., and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie), 
and $1,300,000 similarly advanced to the Wabash Railroad. 

Of the above aggregate of $90,614,000 advanced $77,514,- 
000 was obtained from the Treasury through the Revolving 
Fund provided for in the Railroad Act, and $13,100,000 
was derived from funds turned over to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration from their surplus funds by certain railroad 
corporations now under Government control. 


NEW FREIGHT RATE COMMITTEE 


C. H. Markham, Southern Regional Director, U. S. Rail- 
road Administration, has issued the following Circular Let- 
ter No. 131, to railroads and terminal companies under 
Government control in the southern district: 


Effective May 1, 1918, the Southern Freight Rate Com- 
mittee is established, with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
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in charge, under the Regional Director, of all freight rate 
matters in the Southern District. 

This Committee will be composed of— 

Mr. Randall Clifton (Chairman), 

Mr. N. B. Wright, 

Mr. Jos. Hattendorf, 

Mr. C. McDavis, 

Mr. E. H. Dulaney. 

Simultaneously, there are established, under the superyi. 
sion of the Southern Freight Rate Committee, tariff pub. 
lishing bureaus as follows: 

Atlanta Tariff Bureau—J. H. Glenn, Agent, 

Richmond Tariff Bureau—J. J. Cottrell, Agent, 

Louisville Tariff Bureau—-M. P. Washburn, Agent, 

New Orleans Tariff Committee—W. P. Emerson, Ageni, 

The Richmond Tariff Bureau will succeed the Virginia 
Lines Tariff Bureau, and its membership will comprise 
all those lines of the Western District now members of 
the New Orleans Tariff Committee. 

The Louisville Tariff Bureau will take over the tariff 
work of the Southern Freight Association andthe Memphis 
Freight Committee. 

The Southern Freight Rate Committee will also have 
supervision of the Southern Classification Commitiee and 
the Southern Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 


The duties of the Southern Freight Rate Committee, 


will include consideration of all changes in freight rates 
and related rules and practices, supervision of the snl. 
sidiary organizations herein provided, the direction of tie 
defense and handling of complaints, and applications be 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and the several 
State Railroad Commissions, and such other duties as 
may be prescribed by the Regional Director. It will have 
authority to appoint from time to time, from the freight 
traffic forces of the individual railroads, such sub-com- 
mittees as may be necessary to aid it in the performance 
of its duties. 

All Acts of the 
be subject to the 


Southern Freight Rate Committee will 
approval of the Regional Director. 

With the close of business April 30th, the following 
organizations are abolished, and’ the duties heretofore 
performed by them will be assumed by the Southern 
Freight Rate Committee and its subsidiary organizations: 

Southeastern Freight Association, 

Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association, 

Associated Railways of Virginia and the Carolinas 
(Freight Section), 

Virginia Freight-Traffic Association, 

Memphis Freight Committee, 

Southern Freight Committee (St. Louis), 

New Orleans Tariff Committee, 

Joint Convention of S. E. F. A. and S. E. M. V. Lines, 

Fourth Section Committee, 

Southern Iron Committee. 

Railway or steamship companies not under Gove7- 
ment operation may continue memberships in, or oth 
wise secure the benefits of, these several organizations 
under terms to be agreed upon with the Southern Freight 
Rate Committee. 


RETURN OF REFRIGERATOR CARS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


In Bulletin No. 9-A, W. C. Kendall, manager of the car 
service section of the Railroad Administration, prescribes 
routing instructions for the return of refrigerator car line 
cars, as follows, to supersede rules in Bulletin No. 9: 

Superseding instructions in Bulletin 9 which conflict 
with those contained herein. 

Until further advised you will handle the following pri- 
vate line refrigerator cars as hereby directed. : 

Pacific Fruit Express cars will be delivered to tlie Union 
Pacific System, Southern Pacifie (Pacific Systeni), or 4 
directed by the officers of the Pacific Fruit Express Com 
pany. 

American Refrigerator Transit and Dairy Shipper 
Despatch cars will be delivered to the Wabash, Missoul! 
Pacific, or as otherwise directed by the officers of the Ameri: 
can Refrigerator Transit Company. , 

Union Refrigerator Transit cars, in series 100i to en 
inclusive, to the Illinois Central Railway, and series 40,00 
to the Illinois Central or Mobile & Ohio, as most ae 
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ynient. All other Union Refrigerator-Transit cars to 
rads operating in Wisconsin. 

Fruit Growers’ Express cars should be returned to the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
yay for fruit and vegetable loading. 

Santa Fe Refrigerator Dispatch cars should be delivered 
io the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, and Frisco 
Refrigerator Line cars to the Frisco, or in accordance with 
jirections of the officers of these companies. 


ROUTING OF SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
All questions as to the rates applicable on shipments 
routed by shippers but sent over other routes by direction 
of Director-General McAdoo were removed April 27, when 
the Commission authorized the railroads to “protect” the 
rte over the route designated by the shipper, regardless 
of the route over which the traffic actually moved. The 
rate via the route indicated .by the shipper will be pro- 
tected, so also the rate via the route over which the ship- 
ment would have ordinarily moved under the rule that 
the carrier must forward via the cheapest route in cases 
yhere no routing instructions were given. The order on 
the subject is as follows: 


It appearing, That the Director-General of Railroads’ 
order No. 1 of Dec. 29, 1917, requires that existing sched- 
wes of rates and outstanding orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are to be observed; that through’ 
routes which have not hertofore been established because 
of short-hauling or other causes are to be established, and 
wed whenever expedition and efficiency of traffic will 
thereby be promoted; and that the designation of routes 
by shippers is to be disregarded when speed and efficiency 
of transportation service may thus be promoted; 
_ And it appearing, That in interpretation or understand- 
ing of the effect and purpose of this order shipments 
have been or may be sent via routes not provided for in 
rate schedules and via routes over which the charges 
ae higher than via the routes designated by the shippers, 
resulting in demands for or collection of charges higher 
than those provided in the rate sehedules under which the 
shipments were accepted for transportation; 

And it appearing, That. by direction of April 23, 1918, 
the Director-General has instructed carriers to adjust 
charges on such shipments in accordance herewith: 


It is ordered, That in instances in which, under the 
Director-General’s order No. 1, shipments have been or 
are sent (a) via routes over which the rates are higher 
than via the routes designated by the shippers, or (b) 
over routes not provided for in through rate schedules, 
tatriers participating in such transportation be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to adjust the charges to the basis 
(a) of those applicable via the route designated by the 
shipper, or (b) of those applicable via the route via which 
the shipments would ordinarily have been sent. 


























TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
A committee representing the Railroad Administration 
and Post Office Department has been appointed, with head- 
quarters in Washington, to handle the transportation of 
the mail. It consists of Guy Adams, Union Pacific sys- 
tm; J. C. MeCahan, Jr., Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; H. T. 
Mason, the Frisco lines; G. P. Conard, secretary of the 
Transportation Association Officers; and H. L. Fairfield, 
Central of Georgia Railroad, representing the railroads, 
‘id Rudolph Brauer, present superintendent of the four- 
leenth division of the government mail service at Omaha. 
Mr. Adams, chairman of the committee, was for a num- 
ber of years connected with the government mail service 
id for the last ten years has been chairman of the 
‘ommitt ee on railroad business mail for the American 
Railway Association. For the last eighteen years he has 
been mail traffic manager of some of the more important 
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railroads of the country, including the D., L. & W., C., R. 
I & P., St. L. & S. F. and U. P. system. 

It is expected the committee will accomplish important’ 
economies and efficiencies in the handling of the mails on 
the railroads. 


TRANSPORTATION OF ICE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
W. C. Kendall, manager of the car service section of 
the Railroad Administration, in bulletin No. 13, addressed 
to all railroads, has asked them, because of the increased 
demand in connection with the war program for the raw 
materials which are required in the manufacture of ice, 
particularly ammonia, resulting in a reduction in the 
amount of artificial ice; to make efforts to meet all prac- 
ticable demands for the transportation of natural ice. He 
ends his bulletin with a question: “Will each railroad 
take such action as is necessary to give this question full 
protection?” 


WESTERN COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Two committees to take charge of traffic matters on 
western railroads were appointed May 1 in a circular is- 
sued from the office of R. H. Aishton, regional director 
of the western railways. The committees are to have 
their offices in Chicago. 

A. C. Johnson, general traffic manager of the North- 
western, is appointed chairman of the freight committee, 
and the other members are: S.H. Johnson, freight traffic 
manager of the Rock Island; J. B. Baird, freight traffic 
manager of the Northern Pacific; F. B. Houghton, holding 
the same position on the Santa Fe; and Gentry Waldo, of 
the Southern Pacific. 

P. S. Eustis, passenger traffic manager of the Burling- 
ton, is named as head of the passenger committee and 
the other four members are the following passenger traffic 
managers: H. Hilton of the Frisco, W. J. Black of the 
Santa Fe, L. M. Allen of the Rock Island, and C. S. Fee 
of the Southern Pacific. 


NEW LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Orders for 30,000 box and coal cars to cost in the ag- 

gregate between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000 were placed 

April 26 by Director-General McAdoo with the American 

Car and Foundry Company at fixed prices which will rep- 
resent about 5 per cent profit. 

Announcement of exact prices and specifications was 


withheld pending completion of contracts for construction 


of 70,000 additional cars, announced later. 


Two styles of each kind of car were ordered. All will 


have steel bases and frames, but will centain a maximum 
of wood to save steel for the nation’s shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 
put into service for fall and winter hauling. 


They will be completed within six months and be 


This is the first order for rolling stock placed by the 
The ordering has been delayed 


The American Car and Foundry Company, it is under- 


stood, will distribute the car order among its various 
plants, some of which are located at Memphis, Pittsburgh, 
Wilmington, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, Indianap- 
olis, Bloomsburg, Pa.; Huntington, W. Va.; Berwick, Pa.; 


\ 
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Terre 


St. Charles Mo.; 


Milton, Pa.; Jeffersonville, Ind.; 
Haute, Ind., and Depew, N. Y. 

Railway supply men, lumbermen, specialty men, invent- 
ors and raw material men have been in Washington for 
days trying to get a line on what was likely to happen. 
Report that the War Industries Board, after consultation 
with Charles M. Schwab, the director-general of shipbuild- 
ing, had decided to cut down the amount of steel for 
car-building caused the uncertainty. 


Prior to that the carbuilders were working on plans 
that had been definitely agreed on, calling for forty and 
fifty ton box cars, single and double sheathed box cars, and 
all-steel box cars of fifty tons’ capacity; three sizes of 
steel and composite gondolas and three sizes of hopper 
cars. Now it is known that the all-steel and double- 
sheathed box cars are off the list of immediate possibili- 
ties and that the 55-ton hopper car, intended to be all- 
steel, will be steel underframe and wooden sides and ends. 

The lumbermen, for weeks, have been trying to find 
out whether the government or the carbuilders would 
furnish the lumber. 

The indefiniteness of the announcement—namely, that 
there are to be “30,000 steel underframe box and coal cars 
of standard modern type and heavy capacity’—is believed 
to be the-result of uncertainty on the part of both the 
Railroad Administration and the carbuilders as to what 
they can do in the matter of procuring steel. The de- 
termination of the War Industries Board that steel must 
be furnished for ship construction in such quantity as 
to reduce the tonnage available for cars, it is admitted 
by the purchasing force of the Railroad Administration, 
has had the effect of eliminating from their program all 
all-steel cars. The contract for steel underframe box and 
coal cars is taken to mean uncertainty as to whether 
there will. be a supply of steel plates for cars before the 
last quarter of the year, if then. The uncertainty as to 
the number of box and coal cars is believed to be due 
to uncertainty as to what changes must be made in plans 
for the coal car due to the substitution of wod for 
the ends and sides. 

Steel has been the material for the big hopper coal 
cars and wood as a material for first-class equipment of 
that kind is practically unknown. There have been wooden 
hopper cars. Such equipment was known before the all- 
steel hopper came into use, but the cars were small in 
comparison with the all-steel hopper cars. Plans were 
made for the large all-steel hoppers before the war board 


decided that ship plates were more necessary than plates _ 


for freight cars. 
Although the announcement from the Director-General’s 


office concerned “the closing of the first large equipment. 


contract made to-day by the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration,” the understanding is that the terms of the 
contract are such that there will have to be considerable 
negotiation between the Administration and the builders 
before the latter will know exactly what must be done. 
These negotiations must be had on account of changes in 
plans that must be made by reason of the substitution 
of wooden sides and ends. Until calculations have been 
made by the engineers the necessary changes in dimen- 
sions of parts cannot be known. With wood as sides and 
ends there must be changes in sizes of parts or fittings 
that come into contact with the sides and ends, to stand 
the strains and stresses. The announcement, indicating 
the uncertain conditions under which the agreements were 
made, is as follows: 


Director-General McAdoo announced to-day the closing 
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of the first large equipment contract made by the U nite 
States Railroad Administration. 

This initial order was given to the American Car & 
Foundry Company, and is for 30,000 steel underframe box 
and coal cars of standard modern type and heavy cap acity, 

The amount involved was between eighty and ninety 
million dollars, and the contract was awarded on the basis 
of an approximate profit to the company of five per cent 
on the manufacturer’s cost. 

It is hoped that the entire order will be completed jn 
time for the fall and winter business of the railroads. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has plants ]o. 
cated in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsyl. 
vania and Tennessee. 

Negotiations for the construction of 
freight cars are-still pending. 


70,000 additional 


Contracts for Locomotives. 

Contracts for 1,025 freight and passenger locomotives, 
the largest single order ever placed in the history of Amer. 
ican railways, were let April 30 by the Railroad Admin- 
istration to the American Locomotive Company and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The entire order represents a cost of about $60,000,000, 
or an average price of a little less ‘than $60,000 for each 
locomotive. The profit to manufacturers who will divide 
the work about equally will be between 5 and 6 per cent, 
less than half the rate of profit represented in the original 
bids. 

Six newly developed standard types of engines, with 
heavy and light sizes of each type, were ordered. Deliver- 
ies will begin in July and continue through the year, and 
most of the new engines, it is understood, will be assigned 
to eastern ‘roads where the shortage of motive power is 
greatest. They will bear only the initials “U. S.” and 
identifying numbers, and will be virtually the first lot of 
engines to be owned jointly by all railroads under govern: 
ment management. About 200,000 tons of steel will be 
required and the war industries board has allotted the full 
quota of steel to the railroad administration. 

Although the Railroad Administration declined to an 
nounce the precise number of engines ordered from each 
of the companies, it is understood the American com- 
pany will build 550 and the Baldwin 475. The order will 
compel the two companies to operate practically at capa: 
city for the next nine months. It is understood the Lima 
Locomotive Works, the only other big builder of engines 
in the United States, was not an active competitor for 
contracts because it is already busy with previous railway 
orders and war work. 

The awarding of the contracts has been long delayed 
because of insistence of John Skelton Williams, director 
of purchases for the Railroad Administration, on lower 
prices than those originally submitted, which are said t0 
have represented profit of about 15 per cent. The prices 
are a little less than those paid by individual railroads be 
fore the government assumed Control. 

“The awarding of this contract,” said the Railroad Ad- 
ministration announcement, “marks the establishment by 
the government of the standard type of locomotives, spec 
fications for which have been developed and perfected by 
committees of experts who for many weeks have devoted 
much time and study to the subject. The six standard 
types, two sizes of each class, are expected eventually 0 
supersede the many miscellaneous types and varieties of 
locomotives now in service, embracing engines built a 
cording to five hundred or more varying specification 
This is the first time that any real forward step hs been 
taken looking to the wide standardization of locomotive 
engines.” - 

The suspicion is that plans neither for these locoiotive 
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nor for the box and coal cars ordered a few days before 
have been worked out, but the orders have been placed 
so tha: in the event of a shortage next winter the record 
will siow that orders were placed in April. 

As indicating the nebulous character of the orders for 
cars, car specialty men assert that specialties have not 
peen selected and that questions of royalties on patented 
parts are still unsettled. 2 


More Cars Ordered. 


Director-General McAdoo May 2 ordered 70,000 more box, 
gondola and hopper coal cars, bringing the total thus far 
ordered up to 100,000. Shippers have received these an- 
nouncements with satisfaction tempered with misgivings 
as to whether either cars or engines will be manufactured 
rapidly enough to bring the new equipment into service 
within a reasonable time. These misgivings are based on 
declarations by car supply men that builders have not 
been furnished with detailed plans of the equipment to be 
provided. 

This is the largest single order for freight-cars ever let. 
Together with orders already placed, the contracts make 
up a railroad rolling stock building program of $325,000,000, 
including $60,000,000 for 1,025 locomotives. 

The cars ordered May 2 will-have steel underframes, 
but the sides will be made largely of wood to save steel 
for other war purposes. All are of standard design re- 
cently arranged by the Railroad Administration. 

The lot includes 15,000 forty-ton double sheathed box 
cars, 16,000 fifty-ton single sheathed box cars, 15,000 fifty- 
ton composite gondola coal .cars, 5,000 seventy-ton low- 
side gondola cars and 19,000 fifty-five-ton hopper coal cars. 
The plan is to rush the coal cars to completion to relieve 
the coal shortage for_next winter. 

The orders were distributed as follows: To the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, 15,000 cars; Pressed 
Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, 14,000 cars; Pullman Com- 
pany, Chicago, 8,000 cars; Haskell & Barker works, Michi- 
gan City, Ind., 8,000; Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Company, Mount Vernon, IIl., 4,000; Ralston Steel Car 
Company, Columbus, O., 4,000; Bettendorf Company, Bet- 
tendorf, Ia., 3,000; Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, 
Pa, 3,000; Pacific Car and Foundry Company, Seattle, 
Wash., 2,000; Lenoir Car Works, Lenoir, Tenn., 2,000; 
Heith Car Manufacturing Company, Sagamore, Mass., 
1,000; Laconia Car Company, Laconia, N. H., 1,000; St. 
Louis Car Company, St. Louis, 1,000; Liberty Car and 
Equipment Company, Chicago, 1,000; and Magor Car Cor- 
poration, Passaic, N.-J., 1,000. : 

An order for 2,000 cars also is pending with the Barney 
& Smith Car Company of Dayton, O. The average cost 
of the cars will be a little less than $3,000. 

“The orders were placed upon the basis of the minimum 
bids as to costs for labor and overhead charges,” said 
a statement by Director of Purchases Williams, who ne- 
gotiated the contracts, “with the understanding that any 
reduction in costs which may be obtained frem these fixed 
brices will be divided equally between the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the car builders, but any increase in 
these custs will be borne exclusively by the builders. The 
governnient will have supervision or control as to prices 
of the materials required in construction. 

“The adoption of these standard types, it is believed, 
wit €\ tually substitute a few scientifically worked out 
design: for the numerous miscellaneous varieties of cars, 
Tepres: \iing probably more than a thousand different old 


_ id specifications now in use, the accumulations of 
€ pa-:” 
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The indefiniteness of the announcements by the pur- 
chasing powers of the Railroad Administration as to the 
number of box cars, the number of coal cars, their dimen- 
sions and composition, and the equal indefiniteness of the 
announcements respecting the 1,025 engines placed on 
order by the administration has created a suspicion among 
the men who think they are vitally interested in the ques- 
tion of car and engine supply that the plans of the Rail- 
road Administration are far from that degree of prepara- 
tion that might be inferred from the fact that contracts 
have been awarded. It was admitted at the purchasing 
office of the administration, immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the letting of a contract for 30,000 cars, 
that changes would have to be made in the plans, because 
of the decree of the War Industries Board that the rail- 
roads may not have as much steel for car construction 
as they think they should have, because Charles M. Schwab 
needs it for ships. 

But the announcements that contracts have been let, it 
is believed, will have a quieting effect on those who have 
become almost hysterical over what they thought was 
delay resulting from the determination of Director-General 
McAdoo to place no orders for engines until after his 
engineers had agreed on twelve types for use throughout 
the country. He ordered the preparation of such plans, 
without asking the engineers as to whether they thought 
it advisable to have standard types. A committee of the 
engineers wrote a report saying that, in their opinion, at- 
tempts to standardize should be put off until a time when 
the need for engines was not so pressing. That part of 
their report, however, did not reach Mr. McAdoo. He 
may have known the engineers did not advise an attempt 
of that kind at this time, but if he did, he did not heed 
it, but directed the preparation of the plans for twelve 
standard types. 

The master mechanics of many roads are reported now 
as saying that, while standard types may be desirable, 
none of the types agreed on will fit conditions on their 
roads. The Railroad Administration has asked each road 
to place its orders for the standard types. It is the com- 
mon report among the railroad men that roads are order- 
ing of the new types very sparingly because they cannot 
be used for the service on such roads, except in a limited 
degree. 


The placing of the order for 1,025, the largest ever given, 
however, may be expected to have a good psychological 
effect upon those inclined to “view with alarm.” 


CONTROL OVER SECURITIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

It is the judgment of John Barton Payne, legal adviser 
to Director-General McAdoo, that the jurisdiction hereto- 
fore exercised by state commissions in the matter of the 
issuance of stocks and bonds by railroads has passed to 
the Railroad Administration as to all railroads under fed- 
eral control. That means a railroad corporation like the 
New York Central need no longer consult the public serv- 
ice commissions of New York, Ohio, Illinois or Michigan 
when it gets ready to issue stocks or bonds, as it had to 


when it issued stocks and bonds for the merging of the 


New York Central and Hudson River and the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern into the New York Central. 


Approval of the_issuance of bonds gr stocks by the Di- 
rector-General will be sufficient. The states have lost that 
power, through an implication carried in the fifteenth sec- 
tion of the railroad control act of March 21, 1918. That 
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implication is carried in the following language: “That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to. amend, repeal 
impair or affect the existing laws or powers of the states 
in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of 
the several states, except wherein such laws, powers or 
regulations may affect the transportation of troops, war 
materials, government supplies or the issue of stocks and 
bonds.” 

The opinion of the Director-General’s legal adviser was 
expressed in a letter written to a trust company which 
asked for his view in the matter of the jurisdiction to pass 
upon the issuance of stocks and bonds. In that letter Mr. 
Payne said: 

“My construction of the act of Congress, approved March 
21, is that the jurisdiction heretofore exercised by the 
state commission is, as to all roads under federal control, 
now vested in the United States Railroad Administration.” 

The construction is not regarded as one that will cause 
any great commotion. Under the power granted in the 
War Finance Corporation bill, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has control over all matters relating to financing 
operations amounting to $100,000 or more. Without per- 
mission from the Secretary no ‘bank or banking institu- 
tion is in a position to carry on a flotation scheme in- 
volving so much money. The primary object of the laws 
relating to the approval of issues of stocks and bonds is 
to prevent the fleecing of the investing public. There- 
fore, the object is accomplished by the supervision which, 
by implication, Congress intended should be exercised 
by the Railroad Administration rather than the various 
state commissions. 

Assuming that Congress, by direct action, could confer 
such power on the Railroad Administration as to railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce, about which there has 
been no serious dispute, the implication contained in the 
fifteenth section, it is believed, will be controlling with 
the courts. When the national government has acted on a 
matter, there is no room for either concurrent action or 
laws or regulation in aid of the national government. 
It acts conclusively in the matter and there is nothing 
for the state to do. That rule is too well known for argu- 
ment on the point raised by the trust company. In a label 
case, arising under a law of Minnesota, the Supreme Court 
held that when the government approved a label for corn 
syrup, Minnesota could not also require a label giving the 
product its chemical name, glucose. By the same sign, 
it is believed, when the federal government, acting through 
the Railroad Administration, approves a stock or bond 
issue by the New York Central, that is the end of the 
matter, notwithstanding the laws of states like New York, 
Ohio and Illinois. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The Commission May 3 issued a summary of March op- 
erations, although it has not yet completed January or 
February. The form has been changed so as to show, it 
is alleged, the maximum compensation that might be paid 
to railroads. The net for the country as a whole fell from 
sixty-eight and a half millions to sixty-three and a third; 
operating income from fifty-seven and a half to fifty-six 
hundred thousand; in the eastern district the net fell from 
nearly thirty million to a fraction over twenty-four, and 
operating income fell from a little less than twenty-five to 
eighteen millions. The southern district showed an in- 
crease in net from twelve million seven hundred thousand 
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to fourteen million two hundred thousand plus, and in op- 
erating income from nearly eleven to nearly twelve and q 
half. In the western district the net fell from twenty-six 
to twenty-four million, and operating jncome from more 
than twenty-one to a little more than nineteen millions, 

For the three months the net for the country as a whole 
fell from one hundred and seventy-five millions to eizhty- 
eight millions, and operating income from one hundred and 
forty-four to fifty-four. In the eastern district the net fel] 
from nearly seventy to a little more than fourteen, and 
operating income from nearly fifty-six to a deficit of one 
million one hundred thousand. In that district the maxi- 
mum possible compensation fell from nearly forty-five to 
a deficit of nearly eleven millions. In the southern dis. 
trict the net fell from thirty-five to twenty-eight, and the 
income from thirty to twenty-three. In the western district 
the net fell from seventy to forty-five and income from 
fifty-seven to thirty-one. 


CASES BEFORE STATE BODIES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

At the request of the Railroad Administration, con- 
tained in a letter written by John Barton Payne, state 
railroad commissions are making reports to it as to cases 
against railroads under federal control pending before 
them, telling their status and other pertinent facts with 
a view to having co-operation between the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the state commissions in disposing of 
such litigation with the least trouble to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The idea is to have as little litigation during 
the war as possible. 

The Oregon commission has written a report, said to be 
typical, saying there is only one class of cases before it 
involving the revenues of the carriers to any extent. They 
are complaints calling in question the reasonableness of 
rates on grain from eastern Oregon to Portland. The 
Oregon commission expressed willingness to postpone the 
cases until after the war and asked the approval of the 
Railroad Administration. 

It is not likely that any expression of approval or dis- 
approval will be made, because the power to postpone 
until after the war or until such time as is regarded as 
seemly is in the hands of the Oregon commission. That 
body expressed its desire to support the national admin- 
istration in every possible way. 


PAYMENT OF FREIGHT BILLS 


Shippers in Chicago and possibly elsewhere have Tre 
ceived information to the effect that the accounting officers 
of the railroads, subject to Director Prouty’s supervision, 
have drafted an order with a view to having it issued 
by Director-General McAdoo, requiring all freight bills to 
be paid within forty-eight hours after the delivery of the 
freight—in other words they would have to produce the 
money by the end of the free time period, even if they 
have not unloaded the freight. 

At Director Prouty’s office in Washington, on inquiry 
as to the truth of the report, it was said no such order 
had been issued and that there was nothing to be said on 
the subject. . 

The report among shippers was that the order was t 
be effective June 1. If such an order is issued the prob 
ability is that it will evoke protests because the business 
of the country has not been done on the forty-eight hou! 
basis. The railroads have the right to exact prepayment 
of freight bills, but that right has never been exercised 
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except as against shippers whose credit was impaired or 
who never had a standing among the credit men to be 
impaired. 
the railroads backed by bonds for the payment at a speci- 
fied time or on demand after a specified time. 

At times freight agents have complained that they could 
not collect freight bills except by making extraordinary 
efforts. Nearly all railroads have credit lists’ on which 
shippers are rated, much as business men are rated in 
commercial agency lists or at the banks where they do busi- 
ness. Men with top-notch ratings, acquired by prompt 
payment of freight bills when presented, have been able 
to obtain additional time for the payment of bills, if at 
times they found it difficult to raise money on a given 
day. A hard and fast forty-eight hour rule, the opinion 
seems to be, would be too rigid to enable the doing of 
business except under most unsatisfactory conditions. 


ORDERS FOR CARS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
W. C. Kendall, manager of the Car Service Section of 
the Railroad Administration, in Bulletin No. 11, addressed 


‘to all railroads, said: 


“H, M. Adams, Director of Inland Transportation, War 
Department, calls attention to the fact that some misun- 
derstanding exists with respect to the placing of orders for 
cars to load for account of the War Department. 


“Mr Adams states that his department does not under- 
take to extend its jurisdiction to the ordering of cars, this 
being the function of the individual shipper. It should be 
made plain, however, that cars must not be furnished for 
loading to destinations against which restrictions are placed 
by the War Department as indicated in Order’No. 2, unless 
transportation orders are presented to cover such ship- 
ments.” 


FREIGHT CAR INFORMATION 

The car service section in Bulletin No. 12 has directed 
all railroads to have prepared and forwarded to the car 
service section before May 10 “information covering stand- 
ard gauge revenue freight cars of all types and initials“on 
your line as of May 1, 1918. Care must be taken to see 
that all freight cars not actually retired from revenue 
freight service are included.” For purposes of uniformity 
the information is to be made up in a specified form. 


TICKET OFFICE CONSOLIDATIONS 


. The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
Director-General McAdoo announced April 27 that ar- 
Tangements had been made for the consolidation of city 
ticket offices in the following cities in the eastern region: 
New York City; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Wilmington, Del.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Rochester, N. 
Y.; Reading, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa.; Newark, N. J.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Columbus, 0.; Detroit, Mich.; Dayton, 0.; 
Cleveland, O.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Toledo, O. 


There will be five offices in Greater, New York—four on 
Manhattan Island, located as follows: 66 Broadway; Stew- 
art Building on Chambers street, facing City Hall Park; 
Somewhere in the lower 30’s in the hotel district in that 
section; No. 114 W. 42nd street; and one office in Brooklyn 
on Fulton street, present offices of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad and New York Central. 

Rental of the offices vacated in these cities is approxi- 


Many shippers have been running accounts with 
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mately $7,070,000 per year. The rental of the -consolidated 
offices will be $213,200 per year. 


Arrangements are also being made to consolidate the 
offices in Chicago, St. Louis and Louisville. These are 
border line points and require joint action on the part of 
the eastern and western districts. Similar consolidations 
will be made in the western and southern districts. 


RAIL-AND-WATER DIFFERENTIALS 


(From “Current Affairs,’’ publication of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce) 


New England manufacturers are up in arms over the 
latest ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
the instigation of Director McAdoo, to the effect that the 
differential rail and water rates between New England 
and other sections of the country are to be abolished May 
1. Emphatic protests are being heard on all sides not only 
against the ruling itself, but the suddenness of it, depriv- 
ing New England manufacturers of the chance to compete 
on a fair and equitable basis with those of the South and 
West. 


Concerted action will be taken immediately in an effort 
to at least stay the execution of the order until an oppor- 
tunity is given to show its effect on New England. ‘The 
New England Transportation Conference has forwarded 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to Assistant 
Director-General Edward Chambers resolutions adopted in 
protest. 


The order approves the filing by carriers of rate sched- 
ules increasing joint rail-and-water and all-water tariffs to 
a basis not higher than existing all-rail rates between the 
same points. This means that the highest all-rail rates 
will be put in force to and from New England, for ex- 
ample, on the rail-and-lake also ocean-and-rail routes to the 
West and the ocean-and-rail also the all-water lines to the 
South, thus preventing shippers from taking advantage of 
routes affording lower charges as heretofore, and adding 
materially to the transportation revenues of these former 
differential lines. Although the rates over the all-rail dif- 
ferential routes apparently are not affected by the order, 
these also will be increased to the same extent, for it is 
understood the intention of the administration is to make 
uniform the rates over all routes. 


The importance of the differential rates to New England 
manufacturers can hardly be overestimated. They have 
been able to meet their southern and western rivals in the 
markets of the South and West on a fair basis, but with 
the abolition of the differential rates, it will inflict great 
hardship on them. 

The increased charges can be readily understood from 
the following table showing the present first-class freight 
rates from Boston to Chicago via the various lines, which 
rates will be raised to the highest figure shown: 


Per 100 lbs. 
All-rail standard 
All-rail differential 
Ocean-and-rail 
Rail-and-lake standard 
Rail-and-lake differential 


Shippers who have been consulted express the fear that 
the standard routes will be more congested than ever, as 
no one will desire to ship via the longer Canadian route, 
particularly the slow rail-and-lake Canadian line at the 
same rate charged for the shorter direct lines through 
Buffalo. 
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Resolutions by Transportation Conference. 


Whereas, Information has been received to the effect 
that all differential rates and water-and-rail and rail-and- 
water rates are to be abolished-—at least during the con- 
tinuance of the war; and 

Whereas, New England has for about forty-five years 
enjoyed differential rates to western territory, generally 
known as Central Freight Association territory, and points 
beyond, and for over half a century has enjoyed lower 
ocean-and-rail rates to the Southwest and West than given 
by rail lines, and the industries of New England which 
have been built up under this system of differential rates 
have been able successfully to compete with western man- 
ufacturers, and particularly through the use of defferential 
water-and-rail and rail-and-water lines; and 

Whereas, To do away with these differential rates, and 
to apply the standard all-rail: rates via the differential 
routes will work irreparable injury to the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of New England; and 

Whereas, The-application of the standard all-rail rates 
via the differential routes, particularly to Central Freight 
Association territory, would undoubtedly result in greatly 
increasing the congestion via the direct lines; in greatly 
increasing the congestion at the Hudson River Gateways, 
which are already badly congested; and make necessary 
the continuance of embargoes, from which the industries 
of New England have greatly suffered during the last 
two years; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That to increase the rates from New England 
points to the West and all points based thereon from 5 
cents to 15 cents per hundred pounds on first-class freight 
and the rates to the Southwest, particularly to Texas com- 
mon points, as much as 5514 cents per hundred pounds, 
without a corresponding advance in rates from competing 
points, would result in giving western competitors an ad- 
vantage which they have never heretofore had, and would 
work undue hardship to New England as a whole and 
would result in unjust and unduly prejudicial rates; and 
be it further 

Resolved That the New England Transportation Con- 
ference earnestly protests against the abolition of the pres- 
ent differential rates between New England and western 
and southwestern points, and urges the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not to authorize the withdrawal of said 
differential rates until the shippers of New England have 
had an opportunity to be heard in regard to the matter. - 


With the rallying cry, “Co-ordination of railways and 
waterways necessary aS a war measure,” the Mississippi 
Valley Waterways Association will hold its first annual 
convention at St. Louis, Mo., May 14 and 15, 1918. The 
official call is to the governors of all the states of the 
Mississippi Valley; to the chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, traffic bureaus, commercial clubs, merchants’ ex- 
changes, associations of commerce and all other commer- 
cial organizations; to the mayors, city councils and other 
public officials who may be interested, and to all others 
interested. 

Among other things the call says: 


A great victory for inland waterways was won when 
Congress passed the law authorizing the President to 
build boats, barges and tugs and operate barge lines on 
the inland waterways of the United States, but unless the 
authority thus conferred is promptly taken advantage of 
by the government, the agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial interests of this great valley will suffer irreparable 
injury, for it is apparent: 

First—That only by the broadest and most sympathetic 
use of the provisions of the railroad control law can the 
traffic congestion on the railroads east of Pittsburgh be 
relieved—local business on all lines east of Pittsburgh is 
all they can properly handle. It is the western business 
added to the unusually heavy local business of these lines 
that creates the congestion which so hinders not only the 
local business in the section east of Pittsburgh, but throws 
its blighting influence all over the Mississippi Valley. 

Second—Much of the equipment of the north and south 
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proved and assisted in securing the enactment ot! 
lation authorizing the President to build boats, barges ane 
tugs and operate barge lines upon ow: inland ‘ 
wise waterways, and has as Director-General o! [ailways 
taken over the New York State Barge Canal an: 
crafts, and will build additional equipment an: 
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railroads has been transferred to the eastern lives, byt 
even with this normal, or above normal, equipme .t, they 
could not handle present volume of business of th« valley. 

Third—The business of the Mississippi Valley |:om the 
Alleghenies to the Rockies is now congested in ev: ry ship- 
ping center for want of adeauate transportation— ii has a]. 
ready outgrown the capacity of the railroads to héndle jts 
commerce. Rich in climate, in. productive soil, raw ma. 
terials of manufacture, a great and rapidly growin domes. 
tic commerce, and with a growing demand for its products 
of every character in foreign commerce, the business of 
the valley will grow faster than the railroad facilities cap 
possibly grow under normal conditions. 

Fourth—The railroads of the valley cannot possibly hope 
for more equipment during the war than will enalle them 
to deliver the products of the valley to the river joints, 

Fifth—Boats, barges, tugs and other equipment with 
which to successfully carry freight on the rivers can read. 
ily be provided at only one-tenth of the cost of equal carry. 
ing capacity of railroad rolling stock and terminals, 

Sixth—The railroads cannot expect or hope to secure the 
steel for the necessary equipment until after the war is 
over. 

Seventh—Equipment for the rivers can be built of wood 
and concrete and constructed at interior points where 
labor is available. 

Eighth—The great business of the valley has been crip- 
pled by the transfer of railway equipment from the West to 
the East, a transfer that was and is perhaps quite neces- 
sary under the conditions and circumstances in which the 
country finds itself, but such transfer has greatly reduced 
the commercial and industrial efficiency of this valley, 














































_, even if such blighting effects were not intended, and, of 


course, they were not. 

Ninth—The Mississippi Valley, with all its wonderful 
and varied resources, is anxious to do its share, and even 
more if necessary, to win the war, but at present it is 
fighting at a great disadvantage. The lumber of the South, 
badly needed by the manufacturing plants of the North, is 
not being transported—-the food products of all sections 
of the valley are held in storage because railway equip- 
ment is not available. Raw materials of all kinds are held 
back and the finished products of the manufacturing plants 
in all sections of the valley are not being delivered to the 
consumers in sufficient volume to relieve the congestion 
in the industrial plants. 

The agricultural, industrial and commercial and mining 
resources of the valley are so varied and so unlimited that 
it is not surprising that the commerce growing out of these 
resources should grow beyond the capacity of the railroads 
to handle it. 

There is no longer any reason why the Mississippi Val: 
ley should depend upon the railroads for transportaiion. 
The greatest food producing section of the country, with 
a dominance in population and economic power, there is 
no longer any reason why we should not demand the 
development and use of our natural highways, the water- 
ways, to the end that the valley may have an opportunity 
to bring all of its productive and economic power to bear 
to the best possible advantage in the nation’s struggle 


for democracy. 


‘In order that the Mississippi Valley may do its share 


and contribute in full strength in support of the govern 


ment and to the winning of the war, you are urged to col 


fer with the Mississippi Valley Waterways Association in 
its efforts to restore a system of dependable traflic on the 


inland waterways. 
The President has approvd a larger use of waterways. 


The government recognizes more and more the absolute 
necessity of using the waterways. 
tary of War Baker has said, “A war of transportation, ané 
the nation that has the best means of transporting troops, 
munitions and food will win the war.” 


This is in fact, as Secre 


Major-General Wm. M. Black, Chief of ngineels, 


U. S. A., has been active in evolving a co-ordinate use 
railways and waterways. ; 


Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railways, 4 
he legis 
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barge lines over the canal and the Hudson River between 
puffalo and New York City. The transportation situation 
i the Mississippi Valley can only be relieved by applying 
io its solution the same wise policy. 

We are at last nearer to a realization of our hopes for 
waterway transportation, but in order that this great re- 
uit may be attained it is absolutely necessary that the 
business interests of the valley be represented at the first 
annual convention of*the Mississippi Valley Waterways As- 
sociation, at St. Louis, Mo., May 14 and 15, and there in a 
positive and authoritative way speak for the agricultural, 
industrial and commercial interests of the valley. 


WATERWAYS AND HIGHWAYS 


At the sixth annual convention of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, held in Chicago April 9, 10 and 11, 
and attended by more than 1,500 delegates from 43 states, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, It is apparent that the present traffic burden 
is beyond the capacity of the railroads, and that the vigor- 
ous and successful prosecution of war is hampéred 
thereby; that it is. therefore imperative that our great 
rivers, canals and intercoastal water routes, as well as our 
main highways, should be forthwith used to move freight; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, By the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States that the government, through the President, and the 
Director-General of Railroads, be petitioned: 

(1) To organize and operate existing equipment and 
construct new equipment for use upon the inland and 
castwise waterways, in accordance with the authority 
recently conferred by Congress in the Transportation Bill. 

(2) To complete trunk highways for heavy traffic where 
they can be useful in relieving railroad congestion. 

(3) To adopt a permanent policy, assuring co-ordination 
of railroads, water routes and highways for traffic service. 


COAL SHORTAGE PREDICTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Because the coal mines of the country are not producing 
as much fuel as if they had all the railroad cars and the 
labor they could use, the National Coal Association has 
put forth a declaration that another coal shortage more 
serious than that of last winter is inevitable throughout 
the East. The opinion that such a shortage is impending 
is based on a conviction, it is alleged, of the bituminous 
coal operators in the chief producing sections of the 
country. 

A readjustment soon of traffic on eastern railroads is 
suggested as the only possible solution of the question. 
The enormous demands of other war industries, the coal 
men think, are crowding coal off the rails and the “re- 
sultant continued shortage of cars at the mines has cut 


production to the danger point.” 


While the members of the National Coal Association, 
speaking through their organization in Washington, ex- 
ress such views, C. E. Lesher, the statistician of the 
Geological Survey, is putting out production statements 
based on weekly reports from the mine operators showing 
that the production of coal in 1918 is greater than that 
of 1917. In a bulletin issued by the Survey for the week 
ending April 27, the output of bituminous coal is said to 
have increased that week 366,000 net tons, or 3.4 per cent, 
over the previous week. The total production of coal, coal 
Made into coke, and lignite was estimated at 11,230,000 
let tons, an average production of 1,872,000, compared with 
1811,000 tons the previous week and 1,680,000 net tons in 
April, 1917. 

The statement of the National Coal Association issued 
at the same time was based on the possibilities resulting 
fom a theoretical full supply of cars and of labor. Such 
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a supply of cars and labor has never been known, but for 
figuring purposes it has been assumed to be possible. The 
week ending April 27 the reporting operators produced 
8,424,829 net tons, or only 70.1 per cent of their full time 
capacity. That, however, was a fine record, although it 
was 30 per cent less than full time capacity, which is a 
theoretical and not actual capacity. The production the 
week ending April 27 was much greater than the preceding 
week, the record of which was 62.3 per cent of full time 
capacity. Loss attributable to car shortage that week 
amounted to 18.1 per cent, compared with 12.5 per cent the 
preceding week. That, of course, looks bad for the Rail- 
road Administration, but it is only relatively bad, in com- 
parison with the preceding week, which was much better 
than any week mentioned in Mr. Lesher’s reports. For 
instance, the week ending March 9 the shortage due to 
insufficient car supply amounted to 21.2 per cent; the week 
of March 23, to 20.6 per cent; the week ending March 30, to 
23.3 per cent, and the week of April 6, to only 12.5 per 
cent. 

With the explanation as to what the standard of full time 
capacity really means, the statement of the National 
Coal Association may be read without as much alarm as it 
otherwise might produce. The statement is as follows: 


Another coal shortage, more serious than that of last 
winter, and almost certain interference with the war pro- 
gram, are inevitable throughout the East, in the opinion 
of bituminous coal operators in the chief producing sec- 
tions of the country, unless there is a readjustment soon 
of traffic over eastern railroads. The enormous demands 
of other war industries are crowding coal off the rails, 
and the resultant continued shortage of cars at the mines 
has cut production to the danger point. 

This is the season of the year when the mines should 
be working at top speed to produce stocks for storage 
against the needs of next fall and winter. The mines, 
however, are not working at top speed, nor at a rate even 
approaching top speed, In the face of the heaviest de- 
mand for coal in the country’s history, the mines have 
been so hindered by insufficient car supply that they 
have made little, if any, headway over last year’s record 
—a record which fell 50,000,000 tons short of meeting the 
nation’s demands. 


Opinions of operators in the great producing area east 
of the Mississippi, which furnishes more than ninety per 
cent of the country’s bituminous coal, requested by the 
National Coal Association, are almost unanimously to the 
effect that the coal shortage next winter will be worse 
than that of last winter unless the mines are furnished 
sufficient cars to enable them to increase materially their 
present rate of production. 


It is understood that the railroads are hauling far more 
traffic as a whole than they ever hauled before. It is 
evident therefore that freight of other classes than coal 
is responsible for all or practically all of this increase. 
It would seem that the time has come for the War In- . 
dustries Board, or whoever is running the war, to decide 
upon a readjustment of traffic over the eastern railroads 
so that coal may be handled in sufficient tonnage to take 
care of the industrial and domestic requirements of the 
eastern states. 

Unless such readjustment is made very soon there will 
be inevitable interference with the war program and seri- 
ous shortage of domestic fuel in the New England, At- 
lantic, middle western and other states throughout the 
year. 

Operators in Pennsylvania fields inform the National 
Coal Association that “it is the consensus of opinion that 
the coal shortage next winter will be worse than last. 
Car shortage is at present the main factor limiting pro- 
duction. Lack of steady work, due to the car shortage, 
has driven labor away from the mines, and the present 
prospect is that both labor shortage and car shortage will 
be serious factors this fall.” 

“We are facing a shortage just as serious as, and pos- 
sibly more serious than, that of last year,” operators in 
West Virginia fields have telegraphed the National Coal 
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Association. “There are no reserve stocks and trans- 
portation apparently cannot be expected greatly to im- 
prove. Labor has become scattered and the draft is tak- 
ing many men. The outlook is most serious.” 

Ohio producers with a full-time output of 60,000,000 tons 
annually report: “Tens of thousands of tons of coal are 
lost daily for lack of transportation facilities, This coal 
is demanded by domestic consumers, public utilities and 
industrial plants who desire to accumulate a reasonable 
surplus. The coal thus lost cannot be made up later in 
the season. A full car supply from now until next spring 
will no more than fill the demand.” 

Tennessee operators regard the situation as extremely 
serious. “Unquestionably we are approaching another 
serious coal shortage,’ the National Coal Association is 
advised by producers in that section. “The average car 
shortage in these fields for the first three months of the 
year has been about twenty-five per cent. On account of 
a continuous car shortage for almost two years mine labor 
in many instances has gone into other work and, even 
with full car supply, normal production cannot be at- 
tained. We regard the situation as extremely serious.” 

Southwest Virginia operators report that the situation 
“igs more serious now than at this time last year. Unless 
car supply and labor conditions improve we are going to 
face a more serious condition this year than last.” 

Reports from other fields are in accord with those al- 
ready cited. 

There is no guesswork involved in the estimate of the 
extent to which coal production has been curtailed by 
inadequate car supply. The government has made public 
the figures. The latest official summary of the United 
States Geological Survey shows that with a full-time out- 
put of 15,500,000 tons; bituminous mines produced during 
the week ending April 13, but 70.1 per cent of output, or 
10,864,000 tons. Production lost because of car shortage 
was approximately 2,800,000 tons during the week, or 
467,000 tons a day. 

Pennsylvania fields capable of producing 4,385,000 tons 
during the week lost 762,000 tons, or seventeen per cent, 
because of car shortage. The following table, covering 
fifteen producing sections with a full-time output of 11,- 
810,000 tons during the week, shows the extent to which 
production was curtailed by inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities in each field: 

Production 
lost be- 
cause of 
ear short- 
age, tons. 
460,000 


150,000 
105,000 
47,000 


Full-time 

Producing Field. output, tons. 

Western Pennsylvania 

Central Pennsylvania 

I Be korn os d.b-k ocneche-ee 6 we8 ee 
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Illinois 7 

Indiana 

Southern Ohio Fields 

Northern and Central Ohio Felds 

New River and Winding Gulf Fields, 
West Virginia 

Fairmont Fields, West Virginia 

Cumberland and Piedmont Fields, West 
Virginia and Maryland 

—, Volatile Fields of Southwest Vir- 
ginia 

Northeastern Kentucky Fields 

Western Kentucky Fields 

Southern Appalachian Fields 


430,000 
260,000 


200,000 


93,000 
145,000 


55,000 
255,000 


2,392,000 


CLOSING OF OFF-LINE OFFICES 


Following are the resolutions adopted by the traffic com- 
mittee and approved by the board of directors of the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association on the abolition of off-line 
railroad offices: 


Whereas, The Director-General of Railroads, through the 
regional directors, has issued an order directing the aboli- 
tion of all the off-line traffic offices, and has instructed 
that all lines directly serving each locality where the off- 
the-line offices have been discontinued be responsible for 
the furnishing of information and advice which the public 
has heretofore received from these off-line offices; and 

Whereas, There is a strong feeling on the part of the 
shipping and traveling public that it would be a grievous 
mistake to close many of the off-the-line traffic offices 
which are performing many functions of great value and 
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assistance to shippers and receivers of freight and to 
passengers, which services have been and are pai for 
and should be included in the freight and passenger rates 
which the carriers receive as compensation from the ship- 
ping and traveling public; and 

Whereas, A great many freight and passenger rates have 
been increased recently and there is little doubt that aq. 
ditional increases will be levied against the shipping and 
traveling public throughout the entire country in the near 
future, which rates and fares should pay for and include 
the same services as were heretofore rendered by carriers 
to the shipping and traveling public for many years past; 
and 

Whereas, The public will willingly pay any rates that 
are necessary to the maintenance and operation of the 
railroads, they strenuously object to experiments made 
ostensibly in the interest of economy which take away 
the essential means of giving to the public that service 
to which it is entitled. We believe this is no time for 
making economic experiments on a business which is go 
important as transportation; and 

Whereas, It is the belief of both railroad and industrial 
traffic men, who know intimately the functions of such 
offices and their activities, that the services which have 
been and are being rendered by these outside traflic offices 
cannot be properly, adequately or satisfactorily rendered 
by an initial line or lines without the taking over of 
practically the entire force and equipment of such out- 
side offices and maintaining fully all the agencies and 
methods of quick and reliable information and advice which 
these off-the-line offices now have and employ with respect 
to travel and traffic in which the initial lines have little 
or no interest and are not informed; and 

Whereas, If the off-the-line offices are abolished and 
their functions are assumed by the on-line offices, then it 
must follow that not one only, but the on-line offices of 
all railroads serving any particular community must be 
equipped as fully and completely as any and all the off-line 
offices that were abolished, if the public is to receive an 
equally adequate and satisfactory service; and 

Whereas, off-the-line traffic offices are being Closed and 
their reports and records of all kinds are being shipped 
away, and the employes of such offices are being dis- 
charged, thus rendering it impossible for the initial car- 
riers or any central burau that may be established to give 
satisfactory service to the public, because of the lack of 
necessary equipment, of materials and experienced men, 
and therefore; be it 

Resolved, That the traffic committee of the [Illinois 
Manufacturer’s Association recommend to the directors 
of the association that they adopt the views herein ex 
pressed as the views of the association and take imme 
diate steps to protest to the Director-General of Railroads 
and the regional directors, and with our representatives 
in Congress to put a stop to the elimination of all off-the 
line traffic offices which render an essential service to the 
shipping and traveling public and for which agencies 
no satisfactory substitute can be created; and that a con 
ference be arranged with Regional Director Aishton for 
a committee composed of the highest ranking officials of 
firm and corporation members of the association in order 
that the sentiments of the association upon this question 
of closing of off-the-line traffic offices will be fully im 
pressed upon the minds of the government railroad ad- 
ministrators. 

It is stated in the order of the Director-General of Rail- 
roads that the functions of the off-the-line offices closed 
will be taken over and performed by the on-line offices. 
These functions include information concerning freight 
and passenger rates, movement of traffic, passing reports, 
package cars, tracing freight, handling of shippers’ claims, 
collections, time cards, maps, embargoes, etc., and, aside 
from any consideration of the inability of the initia! lines 
to perform these functions for foreign lines, it is apparent 
that shippers and travelers located at points not served 
by the particular lines over which they ship or travel will 
be discriminated against. As an illustration may be give 
the attempt of a Chicago shipper to obtgin information 
as to the rates, service, rules and regulations governing 
traffic between two given points in the southwest served 
by the St. L. S. W. Railway. 

It is directed that in the future Chicago lines wi!! pre 
pare themselves to give such information. The siipper 


would naturally call upon a connecting line of the St 
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May 4, 1918 


L. 8. W. Railway. There are twelve different lines run- 
ning from Chicago which conne’t with the St. L. S. W. 
Railway, and it is manifest that there would be no econ- 
omy in requiring the St. L. S. W. Railway to file with all 
their connecting line offices at Chicago and other points, 
and for those connecting ne offices to maintain a file 
of tariffs, schedules, etc., which are now required to be 
sent only to the St. Louis Southwestern Railway office in 
icago. 

" —— at some point in the east, where a St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway traffic offices has been maintained, 
will be at a special disadvantage in obtaining information 
of this character; hitherto he has obtained his information 
promptly in his own town or from the St. Louis South- 
western Railway office in the nearest large city. Now 
he must write or wire to St. Louis for such information, 
pecause it is not conceivable that all the initial lines can 
or will have the tariffs, maps and information necessary 
to answer such inquiries. 

Innumerable examples might be given of the difficulties 
which the shipping and traveling public will inevitably 
encounter if the program of the Railroad Administration 
in this particular is carried out, and it is respectfully 
urged upon the directors that the strongest possible rep- 
resentations be made to the authorities on the subject. 


GOVERNMENT MUST ADVERTISE 


(New York Commercial) 

Canadian railways are conducting publicity campaigns 
to attract tourists and to draw settlers to the Northwest- 
ern Provinces which will be all the more effective while 
American railroads under government control mark time 
in this respect. Our northern neighbors are telling about 
increased acreage and splendid crop prospects. Their 
newspapers have the advantage of low postal rates and 
their telegraph news service is subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Canada is competing with the United States fairly 
and energetically, 

Our government will find that it pays to advertise just 
as the Canadian government and the Canadian railways 
do. Business men who possess monopolies in the form 
of basic patents realize that they must advertise in order 
to keep the public “sold up.” In most ef our cities the 
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Bell Telephone system enjoys a monopoly of the business, 
but it has found that advertising pays, because it wins 
new subscribers all the time. Gas and electric companies, 
in a similar position, increase their business by advertis- 
ing. The use of gas for heat, power and cooking depends 
almost wholly on advertising. In some of the smaller 
cities local gas companies sell little gas for these pur- 
poses because they do not advertise and push that side 
of their business. ; 


Government or municipal ownership does not change 
fundamental business principles or methods. The United 
States government can no more say to the public, “take 
it or leave it,” than can a business man or private cor- 
poration. A monopoly in control of a public necessity 
will always do some business, but it cannot get all the 
business in sight without going after it, and the cheapest 
and most effective way to do that is to advertise. 

No doubt Director-General McAdoo will advertise or let 
the controlled railroads advertise as soon as he finds they 
can handle more traffic than is offered to them without 
solicitation. The danger is that government administra- 
tion of transportation will become bureaucratic and the 
country will suffer through lack of enterprise in building 
new railroads and extensions of existing ones while Can- 
ada works day and night to secure agricultural settlers 
and more business. 

The great East India Company broke down because it 
did not keep abreast of the times, though it possessed a 
practical monopoly in British India, and England came 
near losing that great domain through the blindness and 
inefficiency of that company. In Canada the famous Hud- 
son’s Bay Company was content to trade with the Indians 
and half-breed trappers instead of developing the wheat 
lands of the northwest. When deprived of its monopoly 
fifty years ago it became richer than ever against its 
will through the sales of its land and the increase in its 
trade, This company has been a big advertiser for thirty 
years and finds it pays. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch ; 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


ae 


HELP FOR CLAIM DEPARTMENTS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Your various editorials in The Traffic World regarding 
the closing of off-line offices, and the possibility of throw- 
ing out of employment clerks and solicitors: In the past 
the various claim departments of the carriers have com- 
Plained about their inability to secure efficient help. Now 
is their chance. A great many men in the various traffic 
offices that will no doubt be closed were promoted from 
the operating departments and are more or less experi- 
enced in the actual handling of claims, etc, The various 
claim agents should immediately take steps to see that 
some of these men are taken into their departments and 
avery short time they will have trained claim men. 
There always has been a great deal of friction between 
shippers and carriers caused by the slow payment of 
Claims, some of which unnecessarily tie up a great deal 
of shippers’ money until the claims are adjusted. The 


Railroad Administration would do well to investigate this 
feature and should promptly take such steps that will give 
claim departments efficient help. Eventually this will give 
better service to shippers and satisfaction will be the 
result. 
C. E. Kiesele, Traffic Manager, H. B. Glover Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa, May 2, 1918. 


INEFFICIENT CLAIM DEPARTMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the interests of efficiency of the government railroad 
administration, do you not think it is necessary for Mr. 
McAdoo to give a little time and thought to the claim de- 
partments of the various roads in the east? 

In writing for adjustment of claims we have been con- 
stantly reminded by the eastern roads that these are war 
times and that claims cannot be handled as promptly now 
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as heretofore due to the loss of experienced clerks and ment. The shipper has no access to reliable information lish 
other war conditions. as to the causes and extent of such shortage, except what aga. 
It seems to us that if more help, especially-that help comes to him through the public press and the further wit] 
which has been found to be not necessary under govern- knowledge he has that certain commodities, which may of 1 
ment operation, is furnished these claim departments there cover his competitor’s business, are well supplied with app 
would be less cause for dissatisfaction among shippers and equipment, or moderately so; while he can obtain prac. the 
receivers of freight of the method by which claims are _ tically-none, leads him, and possibly justly, to question T 
being handled. whether there is an efficient handling of such matters, mer 
Mr. McAdoo’s advisers are constantly inventing new And there is no one, at the present time, vested with are 
ways of raising revenue, but apparently very little thought authority to take interest in the shipping and traveling ous 
has been given to the speeding up of the claim depart- public, and who is supplied with all the information direc pein 
ments and prevention of loss of revenue through the out- that would enable him to inform the public intelligently com 
let of paying claims. on all these questions. and 
We would like to know the experiences of other read- I enumerate a few of the difficulties confronting the ship. age! 
ers of your magazine in this respect. ping public, which might very properly come within the whe 
We might say in passing that our experience with the functions of the bureau or commission, namely: ing 
western roads has been very gratifying, as, while condi- Embargoes: The extent, possibly duration, causes, ex sma 
tions may have hampered their efficiency somewhat, yet ceptions, special permits, and any of the many causes ter 
they are able to pay claims as promptly as heretofore. arising out of any one or more phases of this very live In 
John T. Stanley Co., Inc. question. tion: 
F. J. Tyrrell, Car Shortage: Causes, possibilities of relief, charac lie | 
Traffic Manager. ter of equipment, supervision of complaints regarding un- cons 
New York, N. Y., Apr 27, 1918. fair distribution, inspection and consideration of causes and 
preventing the maximum use of equipment in loading. Frei 
’ - Expediting Service: Involving a clearing house at the base 
A SHIPPERS BUREAU principal centers, through which the tracing of shipments, whic 
Editor The Traffic World: both in carload and less than carload quantities, might be N 
Considerable has been said and written regarding the handled, thereby relieving the local freight offices of a of t 
conditions growing out of the federal control of the rail- great volume of work, which to-day is multiplied by the lic, | 
roads of the country and much criticism has been indulged action of many shippers in applying to all the carriers pos- publ 
in, some of it possibly justified, and much of it not justi- siply participating in the movement of such freight. an 
fied, but, nevertheless, there is a growing sentiment among The knowledge through this bureau of diversions made and 
the shipping public that the United States Railroad Ad- py the carriers to facilitate movement. This would, of on 
ministration, in its efforts, looking to a thorough organ~ ¢ourse, involve a duplicate of all reports issued by pass ing : 
ization of the combined facilities of the carriers, has de- ing stations, and with the placing with this bureau prompt (in 
voted, evidently, its entire attention, and possibly justly jy of all reports concerning the transfer of cars in transit, nel 
so, to the selection of men, who, by long experience, are the movement of trap cars, and such other information fur one 
best qualified to operate the railroads, ther necessary, to enable this bureau properly to carry out the 
When we consider the tremendous task undertaken it is the fundamental idea of serving the public in the greatest rier, 
not surprising that more or less confusion has grown out possible measure, and that when it is considered that of a 
of the changed relations and the violent setting aside of the local stations of the railroads, as well as their cat freq 
old precedents and laws of operation. There has, up to’ record offices, would cease to furnish this information retu 
the present time, not been evidenced any tendency to except on special orders, it would wonderfully increase rent! 
organize a bureau or channel through which the shipping their efficiency and result in the reduction of their force, mM 
public, as well as the traveling public, may have more more than compensating thereby for any additional force of C 
direct access to the Director-General and his assistants, in necessary to carry out the plan of a central bureau. sepa 
an effort to have their complaints, just or unjust, recog- A department of this bureau for the dissemination of tie 
nized and acted on promptly. rate information. sider 
The order by the Director-General eliminating the con- Under the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis train 
tracting and commercial offices of both freight and pas- sion in various cases, the duty has been imposed on the notic 
senger service has taken from the shipper and the trav- shippers to have a reasonable knowledge of the rates, obta: 
eler direct contact with the railroad service through which ules, regulations and orders applying to or governils the 
he has previously been able to obtain information and to the shipments they make, but in many instances—vely provi 
register complaint. In addition to the loss thus sustained many—the shipper finds it impossible to obtain, and im all b 
there have been other causes growing out of the congested practicable to maintain a complete tariff file covering the comr 
condition of the carriers, during the last winter and spring, tariffs of all lines in the country under which he might be pi 
which have drawn forth further complaint against the ad- find it necessary to ship. And if it were possible for hi that 
ministration of railroad service—such as the inability of to obtain these tariffs the cost to the carriers would be of th 
shippers, particularly at remote points from Washington, tremendously multiplied, whereas a complete file of such man} 
to learn the reason or causes leading up to the placing tariffs might be kept in this bureau, with an efficient ralt abou 
of embargoes, general or special; the possibility of the re- man to serve the public with'such information and a tr great 
moval or modification of such; the tracing of cars, which mendous saving would be effected to the carriers by the such 
has been seriously restricted, making it almost impossible, restriction that might be placed upon the distribution of of ca 
in many cases, for a merchant or builder, or other receiver tariffs so prevalent to-day. This same department might Ihiles 
of freight, to determine in advance what his line of action also care for the signing of bills of lading, export and do- Spe 
shall be, which must be determined in a measure at least mestic and arrange for clearances. lude 


by the receipt of goods in transit; the shortage of equip- Consideration might be given to the possibility of estab in th 
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The sudden changing of train schedules on short notice 
to the public, seriously disarranging the plans of the 
traveler. 

The great difficulty encountered in obtaining accommo- 
dations, particularly on short notice. 


Abuses permitted in the train service, particularly in the 


lishing, under this bureau, a clearing house for claims 
against the carriers, believing .that it would be possible, 
with an efficient corps of rate and claim men to dispose 
of many claims at their first presentation, whether by the 
apparent lack of support of the claim or by convincing 
the claimant that his claim had no merit. 


mation 
t what 
further 
hh may 
d with 
1 prac: 


uestion The adjustment, to the satisfaction of the claimant of matter of withholding reservation and sleeping accommo- 
atters, meritorious claims for loss, damage or overcharge, which dations or parlor car accommodations, which is practiced 
d with are to-day declined by the freight claim agents on vari- at many large ticket offices to-day. 

AVeling ous pretexts, not always well founded or supported, it Standardization of meal service on trains, and a better 
direct being apparent to any traffic man to-day, representing system of routing passengers whereby the passenger may 


receive better accommodations and_ greater. efficiency 
shown in the use of equipment, whereby a saving of many 
car miles in passenger service might be effected and at 


igently commercial interests, that there is considerable variation 
and injustice in the methods employed by the freight claim 


e ship- agents in disposing of claims, instances being known 


iin the 


es, eX 
causes 
ry live 


where about the only excuse the carrier has for refus- 
ing payment of a claim is the fact that it is for such a 
small amount that it would not warrant taking the mat- 


ter into the courts. 


In these matters, and possibly many other similar ac- 
tions Which are extremely irritating to the shipping pub- 












the same time the traveling public better cared for. 

In the event that the future may necessitate a greater 
conservation of equipment and motive power, it could be 
made the function of this bureau or commission to pass 
upon and determine what class of traffic might properly 
be dispensed with and if the necessity arises be made the 


sharac- lic the cause of complaint might be removed by a more’ channel through which government permits to travel 
ng un- considerate method of action, based on fairness and justice, could be granted. 
Causes and at the same time recognize the rules established by the Under the above might be considered the question of 


ling. 


at the 


Freight Claim Agents’ Association, which are primarily 
based on the views of the carrier, and in constructing 











outing parties, picnics, conventions, state, county or other- 
wise, where the assembling point might be so provided 


ments, which the shipping public had no voice. for that the travel could be accomplished by the greater 
ght be Not only in freight service can a bureau or department number of those participating by electric lines, water 
s of a of the Railroad Administration effectively serve the pub- transportation or automobile service. 

by the lic, but it can also render effective service to the traveling The limitation, generally, of pleasure travel during the 
TS pos: public by lending such assistance to the operating bureau’ war period. 


C. 
made 
ild, of 


- pass: 


rompt- 


as will tend to increase the efficiency of passenger: trains 
This may be ac- 


and better serve the traveling public. 
complished by the combining in one central office or build- 
ing a union ticket office in the larger cities of the country 
(in which center two or more railroads), which would 











The order of the Director-General sets out that no com- 
munity will be deprived of adequate sources of informa- 
tion and advice. 

In order that this statement may be consistent and its 
effect made evident, some channel must be provided which 


ransit, enable a traveler to complete all his arrangements under’ will be charged with the responsibility of ascertaining 
on. fur- one roof in much less time and at much less expense than what the public feeling is regarding both shipping and 
ry out the present method of going from the office of one car- traveling, and this bureau or commission shall be em- 
eatest rier, where he is unable to obtain accommodations, to that powered by the government sufficiently properly to repre- 
1 that of another carrier, and possibly to still another, and very’ sent the government in receiving complaints or sugges- 
ir cat frequently, finding after visiting all of them that he must tions regarding the service of the carriers under govern- 
nation return to the first in order to obtain what would appa- ment control. And while not vested with authority to 
crease rently be the best service open to him. order changes in service or conditions, it may, however, be 
force, “ o illustrate: its function to bring about adjustments through confer- 


force 
E 
ion of 


There are numerous lines operating out 
of Chicago to the east, and, at the present time, they have 
separate offices, and the principal lines operating—say, to 
New York—have all their accommodations bought up con- 
siderably in advance of the time of the departure of the 


ences with the proper authorities controlling the particular 
operation or service complained of. It should be properly 
vested with authority to conduct public conferences with 
a view to ascertaining the feeling of the public in any 
community or section thereof, collectively, and to act as 


mmis- train, and a person compelled to make a trip on short 
nthe notice finds himself seriously handicapped in his effort to 4M intermediary between the shipping and traveling pub- 
rates, obtain suitable accommodations. This would be, under lic, on the one hand, and the transportation lines on the 
orning the suggested plan of a union ticket office, greatly im- Other, and endeavor to bring about a better understand- 
—very proved, for the reason that the reservation cards would ing and more favorable relations. 
d im all be in the one office for all the carriers and if the ac- There are undoubtedly many complaints filed or would 
ig the commodations were ail taken by a particular line it wouid possibly be filed with such a bureau or commission, if it 
might be possible for the ticket agent to suggest to the traveler were known by the public that it was an authorized chan- 
r hip that accommodations could be obtained by one or more nel for the receiving of such complainants and in this re- 
Id be of the other lines, suggesting the lines, which would, in spect would have a tendency to draw out from the public 
such Many instances, relieve congestion on some lines and bring mind the basis of criticism, privately or publicly expressed, 
t rate about a better distribution of the travel and consequently which might otherwise not be acted upon, thus leaving in 
a tre greater efficiency in the passenger service. And no doubt’ the mind of the complainant or of the public generally the 
y the such a method would result in the reduction of the number impression that the government, through the Railroad 
on of of cars to be moved, and consequently saving of many car Administration, was indifferent to the public need and that 
might miles in passenger service. ; it was impossible to obtain a hearing or explanation of 
id do Speaking as one who travels considerably, I might al- any minor complaint. 

lude to a few of the disadvantages confronting a traveler If a bureau or commission be established to take care 
estab in these times: of such matters it would undoubtedly go a long way in 
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removing criticism and causes of complaint, quite preva- 
lent at the present day, and in addition it would evidence 
to the public generally that there was a real desire on the 
part of the Railroad Administration to recognize the 
matters and rights of the public to the extent that all 
“red tape” might be removed. 

In order to make such a bureau or commission really 
effective in handling matters of the character referred to 
and such others as might arise it would be necessary to 
have the other departments or bureaus in any way con- 
trolling the operation and conduct of the transportation 
lines instructed or requested to co-operate to the fullest 
extent that the greatest possible good might be accom- 
plished without detracting from the value of the service 
given and the rates received for such service. 

I realize that the foregoing suggestions comprehend a 
tremendous scope of effort, but contend that with proper 
authority and a fair opportunity for organization there 
are no insurmountable difficulties to the attainment of the 
full purpose of serving the public in the largest measure, 
not to the disadvantage and cost of the carrier, but rather 
showing an economic improvement of no small moment 
and much greater efficiency of the carriers themselves. 
Such a bureau would make it unnecessary for the shipper 


to be writing constantly to the governmental heads at’ 


Washington or visiting there in person or in delegations 
frequently, thus placing upon the administration added 
burdens and the loss of much valuable time, not to men- 
tion the saving to representatives of the shippers of time 
and expense and also reducing the amount of unnecessary 
travel. , 

The organization and operation of such a bureau should 
be intrusted to a man at present connected with traffic 
matters and serving public or private interests, who has 
had previous experience with railroads in traffic, operat- 
ing and accounting departments, and who has not lost the 
confidence and respect of the carriers through his pres- 
ent day service. One who is capable of considering mat- 
ters from the viewpoint of both shipper and carrier. In 
other words, he must command the respect of the public 
and carriers as well in order to function properly. 

The compensation should be commensurate with the 
high responsibilities placed on him. 

The suggestion is made that the scheme be tried out in 
Chicago, for instance, and if it proves successful extended 
to other parts of the country. 

The cost of operating such a bureau would necessarily 
depend on the amount of service expected of it, but as an 
initial proposition could no doubt be conducted at an 
expense of not exceeding $50,000 per annum, including sal- 
aries, rent and service, a portion or all of which might be 
distributed among the carriers-in lieu of the service pre- 
viously given but now withdrawn. 

J. W. Tomkins, 
Traffic Commissioner, Independent Salt Manufacturers and 
Allied Industries. 
Chicago, Ill., April 30, 1918. 


GRAIN TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission April 30 created suspension Docket No. . 


1161 by suspending grain reconsignment tariffs to August 
28. The suspended tariffs are the ones the effective dates 
of which the Commission postponed -until further order 
in a recent fifteenth section order. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Legal Department 


In this Gapertmnent a lagsl expert enewateciengto questions otle i 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate saswer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries oy the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service B 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C.” 


Measure of Damages in Duplicate Shipment. 

Indiana.—Question: A tank car of gasoline was deliy. 
ered to the carrier for transportation and was diverted 
before reaching the first junction point, but through the 
carrier’s error the car was permitted to-travel on toward 
the original destination after diversion orders had been 
given, The error was discovered and the carrier ordered 
the car returned to the changed destination and was de. 
livered to a competitive oil company, who immediately 
unloaded the car. In the meantime, however, the market 
price on this commodity increased one cent per gallon 
and the duplicate shipment was billed at the increased 
price. 

We filed our claim with the carrier and supported it 
with an affidavit from the refinery, stating that the price 
had increased and that we were compelled to pay an 
increase. The carrier contends that they are liable for 
damages only to the amount of the original shipment and 
not for the increase we were compelled to pay on account 
of their carelessness and negligence. Kindly advise your 
opinion in this case. 

Answer: The carrier is liable for damages only in the 
amount of the original shipment. This question is an- 
swered fully in our answer to “Iowa,” published on page 
599 of the March 16, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, 
under the above caption, and our answer to “Colorado,” 
published on page 80 of the Jan. 12, 1918, issue, entitled 
“Measure of Damages for Conversion.” 


eo eo tk 
Shipper Liable for Error in Marking L. C. L. Shipments. 


New Jersey.—Question: On Aug. 10, 1917, our company 
delivered to the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad an arti- 
cle intended for Westminster, Md., but through error of 
our shipping department the bill of lading read Gettys- 
burg, Md. It has since been discovered that there is no 
such town as Gettysburg, Md. Nevertheless the carriers 
accepted the shipment and forwarded it to Gettysburg, 
Pa. The carriers apparently endeavored to locate the 
consignee at Gettysburg, Pa., and not locating same, placed 
the material in storage, where it remains to-day. 


The question is, who is responsible for the error and 
for the transportation and storage charges on the goods 
mentioned above, Would greatly appreciate it if you will 
kindly favor us with your opinion in the matter or pos 
sibly cite a ruling on a similar case. 

Answer: Rule 433, Conference Rulings Bulletin 7 
as follows: “Besides, being expressly so provided in the 
rules of all freight classifications, it is on broad general 
grounds the duty of a shipper clearly to mark packages 
of L. C. L. freight intended for transportation, and whe 
so marked the carrier is held to a strict responsibility 
for their safe delivery to destination. 


reads 


“A package of merchandise was addressed by shippe! 
to Lake City, Fla., instead of Lake City, S. C. Held, that 
the shipper making the error must bear the burden of 
resulting freight charges, and the fact that the correct 


address was noted on the bill of lading is not material.” — 
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Released Rates on Express Packages. 


New York.—Question: On Sept. 12, 1917, we shipped 
som New York via express two bundles of tires and 
one box of tubes to Albany, N. Y. This shipment checked 
one bundle. of tires short on arrival at Albany and the 
express company will not pay us more than $50 for loss 
of these tires, as same were shipped under the “released 
yaluation clause.” Are we entitled to full invoice value, 
inasmuch as the express company could see, at the time 
of shipment, the exact nature of the goods? 

Answer: The provision of the first Cummins amend- 
ment forbidding the carrier from limiting its liability for 
jamages to goods not hidden from view by wrapping, 
hoxing, ete., was amended by the second Cummins amend- 
ment, so as to permit the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to authorize or require the carrier to establish and 
maintain rates dependent upon the value declared by the 
shipper or agreed upon as the released value of the prop- 
ety, in which case such declaration or agreement shall 
have no other effect than to limit liability and recovery 
t9 an amount not exceeding the value so declared or 
released. 

In the matter of express rates, etc., 43 I. C. C., 510, the 
Commission authorized the express companies to provide 
a condition of the uniform express receipt reading: 

‘The company will not pay over $50, in case of loss, or 
50 cents per pound, actual weight, for any shipment in 
excess of 100 pounds, unless a greater value is declared 
and charges for such greater value paid.” 


Paragraph two of the terms and conditions of the uni- - 


form express receipt, as ordered by the Commission, reads 
as follows: 

“In consideration of the rate charged for carrying cer- 
tain property, which is dependent upon the value thereof 
and is based upon a greater valuation of not exceeding 
$50 for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, and not 
exceeding 50 cents per pound, actual weight, for any 
shipment in excess of 100 pounds, unless a greater value 
is declared at the time of shipment, the shipper agrees 
that the company shall not be liable in any event for 
more than $50 for any shipment of 100 pounds or less 
or for more than 50 cents per pound, actual weight, for 
aly shipment weighing more than 100 pounds, unless a 
greater value is stated herein. Unless a greater value is 
declared and noted herein the shipper agrees that the 
value of the shipment is as last above set out and that the 
liability of the company shall in no event exceed such 
value.” 

* * * 
Freight Allowance on Prepaid Shipments. 


Texas.—Question: While the facts stated in your reply 
to this question are perfectly correct, you have seemingly 
placed the wrong interpretation upon the question under 
consideration, From the facts given in the question, the 
consignees have filed claim for these castings in the 
amount of $92.92 plus $2.81, prepaid freight charges. In- 
asmuch as $92.82 was the value of the shipment at des- 
tination, and as the goods cannot have the same place- 
Value both at point of origin and at destination, the value 
of these castings at point of origin was $92.92 less the 
freight, or $90.11; the claim should therefore be filed for 
$90.11 plus $2.81 prepaid freight charges, or a total of 
$92.92, as contended by the carriers. 


Answer: It is in order more fully to explain our an- 
swer to “Illinois,” published on page 803 of the April 13, 
1918, issue of The Traffic World. If the $2.81 prepaid 
freight charges were added to the invoice price, then the 
shipper could not collect that sum from the carrier in 
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addition to the invoice price, because in such an instance, 
he would recover freight charges twice from the carrier, 
and the amount recovered would be in excess of the 
actual value of the shipment at the place and time of 
shipment. As we stated in our answer to “Illinois:” 
“The object of the law is to give compensation for the 
loss or injury actually sustained,” On page 79 of the 
Jan. 12, 1918, issue of The Traffic World we also said: 
“The claim should be computed on the basis of the actual 
value at place and time of shipment plus prepaid freight 
charges, but the freight charges should not be included 
if the claim is based upon a price determined at destina- 
tion. The invoice price does not enter into the equation 
if it is not fairly representative of the value of the prop- 
erty at place and time of shipment.” Also see our answer 
to “Wilkes-Barre,” published on page 935 of the Nov. 4, 
1916, issue. 


Damages to Shipment Moving via Rail and Water. 


New York.—Question: We shipped from Lockport, N. 
Y., to New York City, terms f. 0. b. New York, and sold 
to a party in New York who resold the goods to a concern 
in London. The railroad handled the shipments from 
point of shipment and made delivery to the steamer, al- 
though we had only domestic bill of lading and no through 
bill of lading, which called for “lighterage free.” The 
steamship people in accepting the shipments marked their 
bills of lading “wrappers more or less torn, contents ex- 
posed, not responsible for outturn condition.” When these 
shipments arrived in London the damage was several 
thousand dollars. Who is responsible—the shipper or the 
party to whom the gocds were shipped in New York? 
Is the railroad responsible for the full damage? If so, can 
any amount be collected from the steamship people? 

Answer: Either by operation of law or the contract 
between the parties, the initial carrier may become liable 
for loss and damage to property caused by it or by any 
succeeding carrier to which the property is delivered or 
over whose lines the property may pass. But the law 
does not make the initial carrier liable for loss or dam- 
age occurring over the lines of the succeeding carrier 
when the latter is a water carrier and engaged in trans- 
porting the property to some foreign point, while the uni- 
form bill of lading usually provides that the initial carrier 
shall not be liable for loss or damage not occurring on 
its own road or after the property has been delivered to 
the next carrier, except when transported on a through 
bill of lading. 


On the facts above presented, it would seem that the 
initial carrier billed the goods from Lockport, N. Y., to 
shipside at New York City, and would therefore be liable 
for any damage thereto prior to the receipt of the goods 


by the steamer. The rail carrier, however, is not liable 
for any subsequent damages occurring while the shipment 


was in the hands of the water carrier, which was attrib- 


utable to the latter’s fault or negligence. The notation on 
the bill of lading, “wrappers more or less torn, contents 
exposed, not responsible for outturn condition,” will not 
excuse the water carrier from such damages, but will 
place upon the owner the burden of proving that the 
subsequent damages resulted from the carrier’s fault and 
not from the condition of the goods when received. In 
other words, the rail carrier is liable for such damages 
as occurred over its own rails, and the water carrier liable 
for such damages as occurred to the goods while in its 
possession, with the burden on the owner of proving that 
the condition of the goods when received by the water 
carrier did not contribute to the damage that afterward 
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resulted—the carrier not being liable for damages result- 
ing directly from the condition or packing of the goods 
when received by it. 

As to the liability of the shipper to the consignee, the 
term “f. o. b. New York” means that the latter shall be 
free from all expenses and risks attending the transporta- 
tion of a property to that point; that the title and risk 
remain in the seller up to the time when the property is 
delivered to the designated point in the bill of lading, 


ae 


Express Company’s Liability on Shipment—Value Not 
Declared. 


Oklahoma.—Question: “A” ships, via Southern Express, 


one suitcase from Norfolk, Va., destined “B,” Ok: nulgee, 
Okla. When shipment is made no valuation is a: keq op 
given. Shipment is short at destination. Express cop. 
pany claims limit of liability of $50 account no v: luation 
declared. Suitcase and contents valued at $200. Under 
express rules, where valuation is not asked, can this limit 
of liability be claimed? 

Answer: By reason of the second Cummins amend. 
ment, and the Commission having authorized rates de. 
pendent upon the valuation, the express company’s liability 
in the shipment in question may be limited to $50. For 
our further views on the subject see our answer to “New 
York,” published above, under the caption of “Released 
Rates on Express Packages.” 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


1918, by West 


taken from and sts of National R s De ene West Pu St. Mina. 
(Digests Reporters a eporter tate Senay a Sek, 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 


Beyond Terminus: 

(Court of Appeals of New York.) A common carrier 
under common law was not bound to accept goods for 
carriage beyond the terminus of its line, or to carry ex- 
cept on its own line.-—Anthony & Jones Co. vs. New York 
Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 119 N. E. Rep. 90. 

Place of Delivery: 

(Court of Appeals of New York.) The placing of a car 
upon the public team track, in order that plaintiff should 
unload it, concurred in and acted upon by plaintiff, was 
a complete delivery, and terminated the undertaking and 
obligation of the defendant as a common carrier.—An- 
thony & Jones Co. vs. New York Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 
119 N. E, Rep. 90. 

Warehouseman: 

(Court of Appeals of New York.) Where a carrier had 
delivered goods to plaintiff on the public team track, the 
fact that a part of them remained in the car, as matter 
of convenience to plaintiff, did not impose any relation, 
liability, or duty upon the carrier—Anthony & Jones Co. 
vs. New York Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 119 N. E. Rep. 90. 
Termination: 

(Court of Appeals of New York.) While a common 
carrier is not permitted to cast aside its character and 
transmute itself by contract into an ordinary bailee, it 
is equally true that a consignee cannot, by a mere request 
to change the location of delivered goods, reconstitute 
the delivering company a common carrier as to those 
goods.—Anthony & Jones Co. vs. New York Cent. & H. 
R. R. Co., 119 N. E. Rep, 90. 

The defendant might, as a private carrier or ordinary 
bailee with or without hire, have switched the plaintiff’s 
partly unloaded car to the tracks of another company, 
but it was not bound to do so, where its carriage contract 
had terminated, and its refusal did not subject it to dam- 
ages.—lIbid. 

DELAY IN DELIVERY OR TRANSPORTATION. 
Damages: 

(Court of Appeals of New York.) Notification of ex- 
press company, upon delivery to it for shipment of mov- 
ing picture films, that the films were to be “rushed” be- 
cause they were to be exhibited, was insufficient basis 


to render the express company, upon delay in such ship- 
ment, liable for special damages, consisting of the receipts 
or profits which the consignee lost by non-attendance in 
his theater owing to failure to receive the films in time 
to exhibit them as advertised, based on evidence that 
the pictures shown by the films were of an unusually 
attractive character, had been specially advertised to be 
exhibited, would have been attended by a large number 
of persons paying a higher price than was charged for 
admission to the pictures necessarily shown in lieu of 
those shipped; such notification not being sufficient to 
show that such damages were within the reasonable con- 
templation of the parties—Chapman vs. Fargo, 119 N. E. 
Rep. 76. 









































LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) A claim for the value 
of a shipment of grain misdelivered by the carrier is 
sufficiently made to satisfy the requirements of the bill 
of lading that any claim based on failure to make delivery 
shall be made in writing within four months after the 
time for delivery has elapsed, where it appears that the 
defendant and the plaintiff negotiated a settlement of 
plaintiff’s claim by letter before the expiration of the four- 
month period, and that the claim was declined after the 
expiration of such period on grounds other than that 
plaintiff had not complied with the four-month clause of 
the bill of lading.—Chicago, R. R. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Pruitt, 
171 Pac. Rep. 718. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Presumption: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) In an action by a rail- 
road company to recover a balance of the legal freight 
upon an interstate shipment from the consignee who had 
accepted the shipment, paid the amount of the freight 
erroneously understated in ‘the bill of lading, and settled 
with the consignor upon that basis, the defense of estoppel 
is not available, for the consignee is conclusively presumed 
to have had knowledge of the published legal rate.—Chi- 
cago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Greenberg, 166 N. W. Rep. 
1073. 

Consignee Liability: 


(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) The consignor or ship | 
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But if the consignee, the presumed owner, accepts an 
interstate shipment, and pays part of the freight, the law 
implies an agreement on his part to pay the balance to 
the carrier, Where, as here, the carrier, at the time of 
ihe delivery of the shipment, has no knowledge of the 
arrangement between the consignor and consignee as to 
the payment of the freight, and the consignor then is 
and ever since has been insolvent.—Chicago, M. & St. P. 
Ry, Co. vs, Greenberg, 166 N. W. Rep. 1074. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Notice of Injury: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Where it was the 
carrier’s duty to unload an animal, and where, if it had 
done so, it could have seen, or ought to have seen, an 
apparent injury, it could not, on appeal, be heard to com- 
plain of its lost opportunity to see the injury, if any.— 
Ferebee vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 95 S. E. Rep. 349. 


Evidence: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) A receipt given 
when an animal was received, being only prima facie 
evidence as to the condition of the animal, either party 
might afterward show a different condition at the time of 
shipment.—Ferebee vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 95 S.E. 
Rep. 349. 

The shipper of an animal was not estopped, by signing 
a receipt, from showing that the animal was severely 
injured, and not, as he first thought, only slightly injured, 
as he had a reasonable time after he received the animal 
to ascertain the extent of the injury and his damage, if 
any.—Ibid. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 


REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Common Carriers: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) A common carrier 
is one Who by virtue of his calling undertakes for com- 
pensation to transfer personal property from one place 
to another for all persons as choose to employ him. The 
distinguishing feature of a common carrier is that he holds 
himself out as ready to engage in the transportation of 
goods for hire as a business. A, common carrier by rail- 
road, operating under charter, is affected with a public use, 
and is to a certain extent under the control of govern- 
mental authorities—Williams vs. Kinston Mfg. Co., 95 
§. E. Rep. 366. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS RATE AND TARIFF CLERKS. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
that there is urgent need for passenger-rate clerks, freight- 
tate clerks and tariff clerks, both men and women, in 
the office of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
Washington, D. C., in offices of the Quartermaster Corps 
throughout the country, and in other government offices. 
The usual entrance salaries range from $1,200 to $1,500 
‘year. Promotion is reasonably rapid for those whose 
‘vices prove satisfactory. Competitors will not be re- 
quired to report at any place for examination, but will 
be rated on their education and experience, these two 
‘ements having weights of 10 per cent and 90 per cent, 
"spectively. Further information and application blanks 
lay be obtained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or from the representa- 


live of the commission at the post office in any impor- 
tant city. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


This department is conducted + a traffic man of long experi- 
ence and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relat- 
ing to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We re- 
serve the right to refuse to answer any questions that we judge 
it unwise to answer or that involve situations that are too com- 
plex for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. No answers will be given 
by mail except for a fee. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man os 


a ae Rate Defined, 


Question: Referring to sections 42 and 44 of the Illinois 
state public utilities commission law, act of 1913, I would 
like to have you advise whether or not any ruling has 
been made by any commission or court, in connection 
with the following matters: (1) What relation is there 
between the terms joint rate and switching rate, applicable 
on Illinois intrastate traffic and also on interstate traffic? 
We understand that there are joint switching rates. The 
point we desire to bring out is this: Is there any ruling 
defining the meaning of these two terms, (1) joint rates, 
(2) switching rates? When reciprocal switching arrange- 
ments are entered into by two or more railroads, one or 
the other lines are absorbing the switching charge. Would 
such a shipment be termed as moving under a joint rate 
or a local rate? 

Answer: A joint rate is a rate for the through carriage 
of goods over the lines of two or more carriers and is 
made by voluntary agreement between them, except when 
such joint rate is prescribed by some commission duly 
empowered thereto. I. C. C. Tariff Circular 18-A. Section 
42 of the Illinois statute mentioned by you gives the Com- 
mission of that state control over joint rates and it “may 
establish and fix a joint rate which will be just and rea- 
sonable” and it “may order that freight shall be carried 
by the different common carriers parties to such joint 
rate, without being transferred from the originating cars.” 
This provision for an order directed to the “different” car- 
riers parties to a joint rate is so unambiguous it seems 
without question that a joint rate within the meaning of 
that statute is a rate for through carriage of freight over 
the lines of two or more carriers. Section 44 relates to 
the “interchange and transfer’ of passengers, goods and 
cars between connecting railroads when the movement is 
from a place on one line to a place on another line, and 
specifically provides that nothing in the act “shall be con- 
strued as requiring any common carrier to give the use 
of its terminal facilities to another common carrier en- 
gaged in like business.” It is apparent this section does 
not apply to the switching of cars from the terminals of 
one carrier to the terminals of another for delivery 
thereon, nor to the charges for such service; but carriers 
may voluntarily establish switching rates, which may be 
reciprocal or otherwise. The section relates to the phys- 
ical interchange of cars where the respective carriers 
participate in a line haul. Switching charges for switch 
movements of cars between points located upon the ter- 
minals of one carrier and those upon the terminals of 
another carrier are not, in our opinion, joint switching 
charges or rates merely because the interested carriers 
have access to each other’s terminals under a reciprocal 
arrangement. So we would say that a switching rate is a 
charge for a local service, and that a joint rate represents 
the basis of charge for a joint through service from and 
to different points. 
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Railroad Weights Govern. 


Question: Kindly advise through the columns of your 

journal the proper basis on which freight charges shall be 
‘ collected whenever material is sold or purchased by 
weight, whether on the invoice or the railroad scale weight. 
If there is an Interstate Commerce ruling on this sub- 
ject, we would be pleased to have you refer us to same. 

Answer: Unless otherwise provided in the tariffs of 
the carriers, the weights ascertained on railroad scales 
govern for the computation and collection of freight 
charges. See the National Code of Weighing Rules, ten- 
tatively approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and published and filed as tariff schedules by practically 
all railroads. 


Value at Time and Place of Shipment Basis for Loss and 
Damage Claim. 


Question: We shipped a car of corn from Indianapolis 
to Buffalo. On the date of shipment the market value 
of corn was 1.11%. This car was wrecked in transit and 
a portion of the grain lost, and we were forced to replace 
the lost grain with grain that cost us 1.411%, which was 
the market price at the time we made our purchase, and 
we. filed claim against the railroad based on the price of 
1.411%. 

We understand, of course, the conditions on the back 
of the bill of lading, that the carrier’s liability does not 
exceed the value of the property at time and place of ship- 
ment, yet, due to their handling, the shipment was dam- 
aged or lost in transit, and we were forced to buy grain to 
replace it at a higher figure than when car was shipped 
than the original price of the shipment. We would like 
to know whether you consider we are bound to the con- 
ditions as outlined on the bill of lading in this particular 
case. 

Answer: In the case of J. C, Shafer Company, 21 I. C. 
C., 8, the provision in the uniform bill of lading that the 
carrier’s liability does not exceed the value of the prop- 
erty at time and place of shipment, was at issue. Com- 
plainant in that case assailed as unjust and tinreasonable 
a stipulation that prevented the carrier from paying to 
the complainant what it alleged to be “just compensation 
for the loss of a carload of wheat.” Complainant bought 
another car of wheat of weight and quality equal to that 
which was undelivered and paid therefor the then prevail- 
ing market price and shipped it to its customer; it then 
claimed reparation in a certain sum which it stated to be 
“the value of the property at point of delivery.” Carrier 
did not deny its liability for non-delivery, and the only 
other matter at issue was the measure of damages. The 
provision assailed was found not to be unreasonable or 
unlawful and the complaint was dismissed. 


In its discussion of the so-called Cummins amendment 
to section 20 of the act to regulate commerce, 33 I. C. C., 
682-693, the Commission said it is “believed that the lia- 
bility of the carrier may be limited to the full value of 
the property so classified and established as of the time 
and place of shipment.” Under the authorities cited you 
are apparently bound by the conditions of the bill of lading 
which you signed. 

Tariff Bearing Retroactive Effective Date Unlawful. 


Question: On July 28, 1917, we had a carload shipment 
of fresh fish from Winnipeg, Canada, that was consigned 
to us at Cleveland, handled via American Express Com- 
pany. This shipment was billed at $3.20 per cwt. The 
various express companies issued supplement No. 5 to local 


and joint tariff I. C. C. No. C-1246, C. R. C. No. 2355, ap- 
plying on fish from this territory to Cleveland, O., at $2.40 
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per cwt., showing the same to be effective Oct. 20, 1916 
issued by authority of rule 30, Interstate Commerce Cop. 
mission Tariff Circular 19-A, 

_ The effective date as shown in tariff supplement, it 
seems, was a typographical error, which not only passeq 
the proofreaders, but also the Interstate Commerce filing 
clerks and examiners. The correct date, as we are now 
advised, should have been effective Oct. 20, 1917. 

On the strength of this supplement above referred to, we 
filed claim for refund of excess charges collected over the 
$2.40 rate, which the express company contend cannot 
be refunded, and on March 7, 1918, issued supplement No, 
6 to the I. C. C. tariff-above referred to, correcting date 
to Oct. 20, 1917. 

It is our impression that, owing to the length of time 
that this supplement appeared to be in effect before sup- 
plement No. 6 was issued, canceling the same, that ship- 
ment moved during that period should be protected by 
low rate shown therein. Will you kindly give your opinion 
through The Traffic World? 

Answer: You are, of course, familiar with provision of 
section 6 of the act to regulate commerce which requires 
carriers to give 30 days’ notice of changes in rates, unless 
the Commission in special cases authorizes shorter notice. 
The Commission has never waived notice nor can it av 
thorize a tariff to become effective prior to its filing with 
it, since under the act the rate on file with the Commission 
is the legal rate. Therefore, we would say that a tariff 
bearing an effective date previous to its filing is unlawful 
and void, and that the rate of $3.20 per 100 pounds was 
not affected thereby and remained in force until changed 
in manner and upon notice required by laws and the Com- 
mission’s tariff regulations made thereunder. 


Back-Haul Rates. 

Question: We have a mill at Oran, Mo., manufacturing 
flour, meal and feed accorded transit privilege. Shipments 
destined to the southeast as per Missouri Pacific routing 
circular should route Dexter Junction when milled at Oran, 
Mo. Instead of Missouri Pacific routing commodity in 
question via Charleston, Mo., and Dexter Junction, they 
routed Delta, Mo., and Paragould, contrary to routing cir 
cular. Tonnage originating between Dexter Junction and 
Charleston, Mo., from Oran, Mo., to the southeast via 
Charleston, Mo., would actually involve back haul if routed 
from Oran, Mo., to the southeast via Charleston, Mo., and 
Dexter Junction. | 

The writer’s contention is that inasmuch as the Missoul! 
Pacific performed no service as to back haul and moved 
shipment in question via Delta and Paragould, they should 
not be allowed to assess charges for back haul when serr 
ice was not actually performed. 


Answer: The so-called back-haul rates are for the pe 
pose of compensating the carrier for the extra service 
which it performs, and in some carriers’ tariff, by specific 
provision, they also apply for out-of-route hauls for the 
same purpose. If the Missouri Pacific Railway tariff which 
governs your shipments confines the charges to back hauls 
and it did not in fact perform the extra service of back: 
hauling, then we would say there is no basis for and n0 
authority for imposing back-haul charges. 













































CHANGES IN DOCKET. 

The argument set for May 4 in No. 9806, E. T. Stokes ¢ 
al. vs. D., L. & W. et al., and sub. No. 1, Same vs. Pent: 
sylvania, has been canceled. 

The Commission cancelled the argument which was (0 
have been held in Washington May 3 in case 9156, Mi 
nolia Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry et al. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


OUR DUTY OVER HERE 


w: S. Battle, Jr., general claim agent of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company, has issued the following cir- 
cular to all employes: 

As the great war increases in intensity, every loyal 


American is awakened to the realization of his own indi-. 


vidual responsibility. The war must be won for civiliza- 
tion. Fighting a foe as strong as he is merciless, a de- 
cisive victory for the allied cause means that the vast re- 
sources of our country, as yet but scratched, must’ be 
used without reserve, Money, men and materials must 
continue to be sent overseas without stint or delay. Until 
the job is finished, and finished right, there can be no 
let-up or interruption. As the country in its entirety 
must exert its utmost effort, so should the individual cheer- 
fully contribute his utmost aid that the nation may meet 
its increased responsibilities without unnecessary sacrifice 
or disaster to itself. 

At present transportation facilities in the United States 
are inadequate. This is a result of the unprecedented 
demands of war; but adequate transportation facilities 
must be provided that there may be no interruption to 
the constant flow of foodstuffs and other necessities vital 
to the safety of the civilized world. Thus a greater re- 
sponsibility is thrust upon the railroads than ever before, 
and it is a responsibility that must be met. This means 
that trains must be handled more promptly, more effi- 
ciently; cars must be loaded heavier, to the very limit 
of their capacity, and the freight itself must be handled 
with a much greater degree of care and attention that it 
may not be wantonly lost or damaged. It is in doing these 
things well that railroad men, individually and collectively, 
can best serve their country, their employers and them- 
selves, 

As a measure of efficient effort along the lines indi- 
cated, the United States Railroad Administration has di- 
rected the railroads to immediately inaugurate a campaign 
for the prevention of loss and damage to freight. The 
Railroad Administration has particularly indicated the 
necessity of interpreting the present packing rules intel- 
ligently and reasonably. This means that receiving clerks 
will now exercise greater care in receiving freight, to see 
that it is packed in safe and suitable containers in order 
‘o stand the hazards of ordinary transportation; also that 
It is properly marked, in compliance with the shipping 
directions, etc. Under government instructions much more 
"gid adherence to the requirements of the classification 
Tules with respect to the packing and marking of freight 
will be required, but while freight will be refused if not 
Properly marked and receiving clerks will at all times be 
Mm guard to protect the government’s interests in the 
acceptance of freight, they will be particularly careful not 
‘o demand unnecessary or unreasonable requirements 
Which would be unjust or unfair to the shipping public. 

The loss of shipments either through shortage or dam- 
age is always a serious matter. It is now more than 
‘erlous when transportation facilities are taxed to the 
utmost limit and there are neither men, trains nor cars 
‘0 be spared for the handling of shipments which are 
duplicated solely on account of some employe’s careless- 
less, Aside from this, many lost shipments consist of 
loodstufts, and the present scarcity and demand for the 
snd kinds of foodstuffs make these shipments run into 
“0 far beyond their market price. Knowing these 
oa there is a definite line of action for the railroad 
ay to follow. First of all, carelessness in the han- 
~ “ocr pmong = freight must cease. There is no excuse 
the ng ains or packages so roughly as to damage 

contents. Patriotic employes will not do this, neither 


will they permit it to be done by others. Then, when a 
shipment is received in a suitable container and properly 
marked, train, transfer and station employes will unite 
their efforts to see that it is properly protected and han- 
dled, and that it reaches its intended consignee in the 
same good condition as received. 

In the past, the loss of much freight has been due to 
robbery. Under newly imposed safeguards it is now 
thought that, with the proper co-operation of railroad em- 
ployes, this prolific cause of loss will be largely, if not 
altogether, prevented. The Director-General of Railroads 
has established a section for the protection of railroad 
property and will at once begin an active campaign of 
warning against and prosecution for theft of property in 
government charge. The fact that the Department of 
Justice will co-operate in prosecuting offenders should, 
when known, have the effect of making petty thieves ex- 
ceedingly wary about committing any offense that would 
certainly lay them liable to prosecution under the federal 
laws. 

It is also suggested that yard,-agency and other em- 
ployes exercise greater care in the delivery of carload 
and less-than-carload freight. Snap judgment is respon- 
sible for many misdeliveries. No freight should be de- 
livered to other than its known owner, and in all cases 
proper record should be made and preserved of such de- 
livery. 

It is, of course, understood that many efficient methods 
of preventing loss and damage to freight will suggest 
themselves as the occasion requires, Norfolk & Western 
employes are always depended upon to use good judgment 
and common sense when these attributes are needed, and 
it is useless to add that they are needed at all times. 

All should bear in mind that the traffic of the nation 
must not be halted and will not be if every railroad em- 
ploye does his full duty. One of the factors to this end, 
though seemingly small in itself, is the prevention of loss 
and damage to freight. Such prevention means efficiency 
and adequate transportation facilities. It may mean even 
more than that—-perhaps the actual safety and comfort 
of a kinsman or friend on the blood-stained fields of France. 

Let it be known that the employes of this road are 
loyally and enthusiastically co-operating with Uncle Sam 
in backing up the boys in the service. Then, when the 
great victory is won, we, who remain at home, will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that our duty was 
well performed. 


SHIPPING EGGS IN CAR LOTS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The total damage to eggs transported in carload lots 
was reduced to less than 1 per cent in tests conducted by 
the United States Department of Agriculture covering a 
period of more than two years, and in which the eggs 
were shipped on an average of 1,200 miles. The amount 
of damage sustained in marketing eggs in carload ship- 
ments, according to various reliable authorities, averages 
from 3 to 9 per cent, By following good, commercially 
practicable methods of packing, sioring and hauling, eggs 
can be transported in carload lots with a total damage, 
including “checks,” “dents” and “leakers,” of less than 
2 per cent, according to Bulletin No. 664, recently issued 
by the department, which discusses the experiments and 
best methods of transporting eggs from the producer to 
the consumer. 
In order to reduce egg losses to the minimum, according. 
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to the bulletin, they should be packed in new-standard 
cases symmetrically made with 5; or, preferably, 6, 3-penny 
cement-coated nails at each corner of the sides and bot- 
tom and at the center partition. Cases made of cotton- 
wood have, on the whole, the greatest number of advan- 
tages, it is stated. Medium fillers (3 pounds, 3 ounces) 
or heavier should be used. It is necessary, also, that the 
filler be perfectly new. Even a short-haul shipment into 
the packing house should disqualify the filler for further 
use. Suitable cushions of excelsior, with a flat, should 
be placed on the top and bottom of the case. Corrugated 
board on the top of the case affords practically the same 
protection as the excelsior cushion, provided it takes up 
the slack. 

The load of eggs must be a solid unit in the car, fitting 
without play. This, according to the bulletin, is the most 
important factor in avoiding damage in transit. The 
amount of damage in properly loaded cars buffed with. 
straw is slightly less than in the same cars buffed with 
wood. In placing the buffing care should be taken not 
to permit it to prevent circulation of air, which is essen- 
tial to good refrigeration. When the straw buffing is 
placed at the bunkers and extends from the top of the 
load to the floor of the car, it was found that at least 50 
per cent of the refrigeration is lost. 

Self-bracing of the load by means of suitable strips 
placed below the cases proved much more satisfactory 
than braces nailed to the car. Nailed braces seldom arrive 
in place and frequently cause much damage. 





EARLY FREIGHT-HOUSE DELIVERY 


A state-wide plea to shippers to make earlier delivery to 
freight houses is being made by the. San Francisco com- 
mittee of the car service section, U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration. K. M. Nicoles is chairman of the committee, 
which has compiled data in support of its campaign. 
Statistics gathered at San Francisco, Oakland, Fresno, 
Stockton, Sacramento and Los Angeles sow that 28 per 
cent of the tonnage shipped from those cities is delivered 
to the freight houses between 7 a. m. and noon; 17 per 
cent between noon and 2 p. m.; and 55 per cent between 
2 p. m. and 4 p. m., the closing hour. 

“The result of this is,” says Chairman Nicoles, “that 
the last two hours of the day are so severely crowded 
with deliveries as to cause errors in billing, errors in load- 
ing, wrong handling, and, in many instances, freight that 
should have gone forward that same day is left on the 
floor of the freight house to be shipped the following day. 
The advantages of early delivery are that labor is more 
equably distributed through the day; a free movement of 
freight in the closing hours is possible; draymen do not 
have to stand around until late at night waiting for a 
chance to unload their freight; and the carrier is permitted 
to be more accurate in loading and billing, thus reducing 
the number of shipments that go astray.” 


NEW LINE OPENED. 

The Dayton-Goose Creek Railway Company, freight traf- 
fic department, Dayton, Tex., has issued a circular to the 
shipping public stating that the construction of its line 
from Dayton, Tex., to Goose Creek (oil fields), Tex., has 
been completed and is open to commercial service, effect- 
ive May 1. Freight routed via Southern Pacific Lines, or 
via Gulf Coast Lines and the Trinity Valley & Northern 
Railway Company will reach its rails at Dayton, Tex, it 
states. Due to local conditions, carload freight only will 
be accepted for the present. 
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| Persenal Notes | 


‘ 

John A. Jackson, recently made general freight agent 

of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company, was 

born near Washington, 

Ga., and attended the 

public schools of Nash. 

ville, Tenn. He entered 

railroad service as mes- 

senger boy in the local 

freight agent’s office of 

the Louisville & Nash. 

ville Railroad, Nashville, 

Tenn., occupying various 

clerical positions in the 

same office and that of 

chief clerk, general agent 

of same line. His sub- 

sequent rise was as fol- 

lows: Rate clerk, gen- 

eral freight office, At- 

lanta & West Point Rail- 

road and Western Railway of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala.: 

chief clerk, traffic department, Atlanta & Florida Railroad, 

Atlanta, Ga.; traveling freight and passenger agent, At: 

lanta & West Point Railway and Western Railway of Ala- 

bama, Columbus, Ga.; chief clerk, traffic department, same 

roads, at Montgomery, Ala.; chief clerk, general freight 

office, Central Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia 

(Central of Georgia Railway Company), Savannah, Ga.; 

commercial agent, same road, Nashville, Tenn.; Dec. 15, 

1905, entered service of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 

Railway (now the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Com. 

pany) as chief clerk, traffic department, Mobile, Ala.; Oct, 

15, 1906, commercial agent, same road, New Albany, Miss.; 

Feb. 16, 1907, commercial agent, same road, Memphis, 

Tenn.; July 1, 1918, assistant general freight and pas 

senger agent, same road, Mobile, Ala.; April 1, 1918, 

general freight agent, Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
Company, Mobile, Ala. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. announces that 
H. P. Cornick is appointed general freight agent with 
headquarters at Evansville, Ind., vice Lee Howell, who 
died. The position of assistant general freight agent al 
Evansville is abolished. C. H. Ryan, Jr., is appointed 
general agent with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., vice 
L. G. Waldrop, promoted to other duties in the traus 
portation department. The following offices of the freigit 
traffic department are closed: Augusta, Ga.; Buffalo, %. 
Y.: Cleveland, Ohio: Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Dallas, 
Texas; Houston, Texas: Indianapolis, Ind.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Macon, Ga. 
New York, N.’Y.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Savannah, Ga.; Tampa, Fla. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway 4r 
nounces that R. B, Robertson, assistant general freisit 
agent, has been appointed in charge of the Chicago dis 
trict office, Division of Inland Traffic Service, of the U. S. 
War Department, effective May 1, 1918, and is on furlougi 
during the period of his governmental service. Matters 
heretofore handled by Mr. Robertson will be taken up wita 
A. C. Tumy, general freight agent. 

F. G. Abbey, assistant general freight agent of the Mis 


souri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas, has resigned ri 
become Washington representative of the Southern Prot 
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yets CO. His position as assistant genera] freight agent 


yill not be filled. 
tT, J. Shea, commercial agent for the Chicago & Alton 
yith headquarters in Chicago, has been appointed claim 


agent. The former position is abolished. 

Henry Adema, lake grain agent of the D. L. & W. Rail- 
road, Chicago, for the last five years, has resigned t3 
accept the secretaryship of the White Pine Association of 
the Tonawandas with office at Tonawanda, N. Y. M+. 
Adema has been connected with the traffic departmert 
of theXuackawanna Railroad in various capacities for about 
fifteen years and has acted as secretary of the Transporta- 
tion Club for two years. 

The Central of Georgia Railway Company announces 
that N. B. Wright, assistant freight traffic manager, is 
detached from the service of the company to serve as a 
member of the Freight Traffic Committee for Southern 
Regional Territory. J. G. Carlisle is appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager and will exercise authority hereto- 
fore delegated to Mr. Wright; the office of the commercial 
agent at Oklahoma City, Okla., is closed and F. D. Robin- 
son is assigned to service on the line; the office of the 
commercial agent at Rome, Ga., is closed and Geo. T. 
Stocks is assigned to other service; the Florida Freight 
Agency, Jacksonville, Fla., is closed and F. L. ‘Corwin is 
assigned to service on the line, J. R. Randolph taking a 
position in the office of the Regional Director; the com- 
mercial agency at Tampa, Fla., is closed and H. E. Shepard 
is assigned to service on the line; the Commercial Agency 
at Memphis, Tenn., is closed and S. L. Peeples is assigned 
to service on the line. 

D. C. Whitmire, traffic manager of John Magnus & Com- 
pany, Chicago, is leaving to accept service with another 
company in the south. 

L. E. Chalenor is appointed secretary of the Southern 
Freight Rate Committee, of which Randall Clifton is chair- 
man, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its annual 
dinner and election of officer April 23. The following were 
elected: president, George H. Work of the Colorado Mill- 
ing and Elevator Company; vice-president, Robert P. 
Quest of the F. C. Ayres Mercantile Company; secretary, 
Robert E. Patterson of the Barteldes Seed Company; treas- 
wer, C. E. Page of the Hendrie & Bolthoff Company. The 
hext regular meeting of the Club will be held May 15. 


The Toledo Transportation Club will have its annual 
flection dinner Saturday, May 4. The annual meeting 
will be held after the dinner. 


See 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 

nts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
Classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc, This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insure 
ing maximum profits. Submit yous literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
—ISTS St. Louwis 


THE TRAFFIC 


WORLD 


Safeguard 
Your Shipments 


The day of hand-lettered shipments is past. 
cumbersome and uncertain system at best. Leading firms in all 
branches of industry are now marking their shipments boldly, 
plainly, legibly, with stencils cut on the 


| {) EA [_ STENCIL 


MACHINE 


In less than half a minute the Ideal cuts paper stencils of 
your customers’ names and addresses—each stencil marks any 
number of shipments—every one alike. Stencil-marked ship- 
ments not only are sure to go through with promptness and 
dispatch, but have a clean-cut, businesslike appearance. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET 


On shipping efficiency, ‘‘Safeguarding Your 
Shipments,’’ explains the superiority of the 
Ideal. This booklet, with sample stencils, 
will be sent free on request. Write for it 
at once. 


Ideal Stencil Machine Co. 


20 Ideal Block Belleville, Ill. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


It was a slow, 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transpertation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Blidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


eS ee ere op6eeeneeoenee er o+eeee- President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
We Bi SD 6k540600%4000600055006 iit titra ceiaciam Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber. of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey . Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Sallie ..treet. Chicago, Til. 


————————————————— 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterilng and Rock Falls, i. 


i, See 600002000000 praca occececccecceeccs ol Rene 
et re - $0:6600:0000:000:00.006.00006000 TEE 
We 2. I. ccccvcceses alniateiaae o+eeee. Secretary-Treasurer 
We. Ee TARE ccccccces PEE LEE raffic Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Il., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager. General Cffices. Lawrence Building. Sterling. TI. 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill 


The Commission. has dismissed the proceeding, on re- 
quest of complainants in case 8537, Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
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LOADING AND UNLOADING CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a printed protest filed May 2 with the Interstate 


Commerce Commission by the National Live Stock Ex- 
change in behalf of shippers patronizing the public mar- 
kets in the middle western section of the country, the 
Exchange takes issue with the carriers’ proposal to cancel 
their rules providing for the absorption of loading and 
unloading charges at the centralized stock yards. 

The protest points out, in dealing with the legal phase, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States originally 
laid down the law in the Covington case as follows: “The 
transportation of live stock begins with their delivery to 
the carrier to be loaded upon its cars, and ends only after 
the stock is unloaded and delivered, or offered to be de- 
livered, to the consignee, if to be found, at such place as 
admits of their being safely taken into possession.” 

This ruling has been closely followed by courts and com- 
missions for many years, the protest says. The carriers 
are charged with misrepresentation of facts in several 
statements and their attempt to destroy this custom is 
characterized as a short-sighted policy. 

It is contended by the Exchange that every rate to and 
from every live stock market in the United States has 
heretofore comprehended the absorption of these charges 
and that the attempt of the carriers to cease the absorp- 
tion without a corresponding reduction in the rate is in 
line with their usual policy. 


SHIPMENT OF LIQUOR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Is it lawful for the Adams and Southern express com- 
panies to say to a thirsty Virginian that he may not have 
a quart of whiskey shipped to him from Baltimore unless 
and until he has filed a certificate, sworn to by a reputable 
physician, setting forth that he had made an examina- 
tion of the thirsty one and that the whiskey was neces- 
sary for the aforementioned Virginian? ~James J. Red- 
mond, of Richmond, says such certificate is not neces- 
sary and that a rule of the express companies that they 
will not deliver the liquor is a violation of the third 
section of the act to regulate commerce. Therefore Red- 
mond has filed a formal complaint with the Commission 
(docket No. 10150) asking for a cease and desist order 
and the filing of just and reasonable rules in confor- 
ity with the law. 


Redmond contends that there are only two lawful re- 
quirements that the express companies may make: First, 
that the complainant has not received a,quart within a 
month, to comply with the Virginia law; and second, under 
the law of the United States that the liquor was shipped 
for scientific, sacramental, medicinal or mechanical] pur- 
poses. Redmond went to the trouble of swearing to his 
complaint, which, under the act to regulate commerce, was 
not necessary. One of the points he made was that the 
rule the express companies put upon him was not on 
file with the Commission and therefore it was not a 
lawuful regulation, even if the laws authorize the com- 
panies to prescribe rules for their enforcement. 


COAL FOR COLORADO 
The Commission has made fifteenth section application 
No. 5352 a formal docket matter, to be known as No. 10146. 
It is an application by the Denver & Salt Lake, in which 
it seeks to continue indefinitely the rates on coal from 
mines in the Oak Hills district, Colorado, to destinations 
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in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wyoming. The rates were established to er. 
pire April 30. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) 4, 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Tratte 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late t, 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 6—New Orleans La.—Examiner Abbott: 
* eT L. S. S. P. League et al. vs. L. & N. RR, Co, 
et al. 


May 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 1151—Western Trunk Line potatoes. 

Fifteenth Section Application 762. 

a eeraenn-lowe Fruit Jobbers’ Assn. vs. C. B. & QRR 

et al. 

Hosmer Fourth Section Application 1853—Rates on potatoes 
May 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 9186—Laona & Northern vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 


May 10—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Graham: 
9975—Abraham D. Radinsky vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al, 
ao ge ge & Salt Lake R. R. Co. et al. vs. C. B. & QR 
- Ce. ot al. 


May 10—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Abbott: 
9723—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. L. I. Mg 
S. Ry. Co. et al. 


May 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
10096—Lumber transit at Cairo and Mississippi River points, 
in connection with 15th Section Applications Nos. 19, Illinois 
Central R. R.; 3189, Illinois Central and Y. & M. V. RB. R, 
Co.; 2623, same; 430, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 


May 13—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Abbott: 
10032—Helena Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 
May 13—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 10116—Detroit switching charges. 
* Fifteenth Section Apps. 4500 and 4320—Mich. Cent. R. R. 


May 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
sae he ae a Coal, Coke and Mining Co. vs. Southern Ry. 
‘o. et al. 


May 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
10115—Illinois Terminal rate cancellation. 


Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 1023. Buffalo Union Furnace Co. and Buffalo Union Ter- 

minal R. R. Co. vs. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

Petition by the Grand Trunk. 

No. 1138. Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., vs. Den- 

ver & Rio Grande et al. 

Petition for rehearing. 

No. 10045, Sub. No. 35. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 

mington, vs. Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters, Chatta- 
nooga to Hopewell. Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10147. Northern Potato Traffic Assn., Minneapolis, vs. C. & 

N. W. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable loading rules on potatoes, fruits 
and vegetables. Asks for cease and desist order and elimina- 
tion of rule in item 775, Boyd’s I. C. C. No. 821, or the estab- 
lishment of such rule by the Commission as may be just and 
reasonable. 

No. 10148. Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., Portland, vs. Ore- 

gon Trunk et al. : 

Against a rate of 57.5¢c on wheat from Culver, Ore., to Min- 
neapolis, Minn., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for new 
rates and rules and reparation. 

No. 10149. Board of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa and Des 

Moines Saw Mill Co. vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination commodity rates on 
walnut dimension lumber from and to Des Moines. Ask fora 
rate not exceeding 7c between Des Moines and the Indiana- 
Illinois state line and other relief. 

a: ea James J. Redmond, Richmond, vs. Adams Express 
o. et al. ; 
Against the rule of the express Company requiring a physi 

cian’s certificate as a condition precedent to the delivery of a 
bottle of whisky shipped from Baltimore as being without 
tariff authority or without requirement of any state or federal 
statute. Asks for a cease and desist order. 

No. to1se. The Wisconsin Granite Co., Chicago, vs. C. & N. W. 

et al. 

Against a rate of 24.5¢ on granite paving blocks from Red 
Granite, Wis., to Kansas City, as unjust and unreasonable. 
Asks for a published rate of 10c and reparation. ; 

No. 10151. West Union Farmers’ Creamery Co., Sioux City, I 

vs. C. & E. et al. 

Against icing charges used in refrigeration of butter, eggs, 
cheese and dressed poultry, C. L. & L. C. L., in Official Class 
fication territory. Asks for cease and desist order and repara 


tion. i 
No. 10153. Board of Trade of Portsmouth, O., vs. Atlantic City 
R. R. Co. et al. ; ; P 
Against class and commodity rates between points in G ‘0 
A., Trunk Line and New England territories as applie 
traffic to and from Portsmouth as unjust, unreas na dle rest 
discriminatory in favor of shippers and manufacturers 1n ily 
Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Kentucky and Leer eee 
in C. F. A. territory. Asks for just and reasonable maxim 
rates. 





May 4, 1918 THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


THE MAN 


Who Thinks the Carriers Will Reduce Tariff Filings 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The Following Figures Will Be Illuminating: 


IN JUST THE LAST TWO ISSUES OF 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


425 Fifteenth Section Applications Were Abstracted 
85 Tariffs Were Returned to Carriers Because of Irregularities 
23 Fifteenth Section Orders Were Digested 
26 Shipping Board Tariffs Were Summarized, and ; 
7,205 Railway Tariffs and Supplements Were Abstracted 


(Classified under 63 distinct commodity headings) 


‘As practically every “off-line” office has now been closed 
and every freight solicitor withdrawn, the only way to 
be sure of Freight Rates is to figuré them yourself, 
and the only way to be sure your figures are right is 
to keep an up-to-date tariff file. 


An up-to-date Tariff File is possible only 
to those who regularly check it with 
The Traffic Bulletin 


SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION FREE ON REQUEST 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 

















Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Forwarding The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago 


Special attention given to cuipunante through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





Main Branct 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


325 Thirteenth St llth and R Sts. 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


C.L.Shipments at C.L. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ 


Operating |7 Warehouses and Docks 











CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD - 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 












RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 


F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, _ * Ls (100 x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, [IL th Chicago, Ill. 
L C. or Nickel 7 ‘Delivery. Belt R y. of Chgo. or EB. J. & B. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock petites. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protec 
GENERAL ISH STORAGE, TRANSFERRING 1 IN TRANSIT 


HIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina, 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for ne enee Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing _ Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
ervice—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
«spONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 





Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. . 
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REET WALKER & OWEN 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 

v Interstate Commerce Litigation 

. Del’y Exclusively 

3. 

anare Munsey Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

C. JOHN B. DAISH 
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2-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





loreau Of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

Transcription, Compilation and Analysis 
#f Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases. 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Matters Affecting Carriers and 
Public Utilities 
1630 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
iH Interstate eae ye and State Commis- 
| sion Cases. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Merchants’ Exchange 
Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ist Sav. Bank Bldg. Kerckhoff Bldg. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL 








CHICAGO 





Twenty Years’ Practical eens In 


Transportation and Traffic Matters 


SUITE 713-715 CRILLY — 
35 SO. DEARBORN ST 
CHICAGO 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 


East St. Louls, Ill. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Murphy Building, 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1555 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘ederal Trade Commission 
and Antitrust Cases 


Marquette Building Union Trust eatin 
CHICAGO. CINCINNA 


S.C. BATES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


315-16-17 Holland Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service 
Commission Cases. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Sulte 1806, Third National Bank Bldg., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Formerly attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., I. M. 
& S. Ry. companies, Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Co. and American Refrigerator Transit Co. Counsel 
in Interstate Commerce and Public Service and Util- 
ity Commission cases. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 
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CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding, 


Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


420-424 Woodward Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and Other 
Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


HAL H. SMITH 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


H. L. Winston B. E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 





Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions. 


Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


RICHARD TOWNSEND 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


Commerce _ counsel, practicing before 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Public Service Commissions. Six years’ 
practical experience in traffic matters. 


829 OLIVER BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Trafic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY—Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Trade and Public Utilities Practice 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC 


WORLD please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 
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Yes, $5,000 positions are waiting for the men who know how to direct 
fright transportation. Thousands of firms are calling for Traffic 

anagers. RIGHT NOW positions are open! Why stick in the small job 
when you can qualify at home in your spare time for traffic management? 


i tunities 


Wonderful 
New 
Opportunities 


A recent order of Mr. 
McAdoo, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, elimi- 
nates the Contracting, 
Traveling and Freight 
Soliciting Agents, and 
requires shippers to de- 
pend upon the compe- 
tent traffic man for in- 
formation regarding car 
equipment, quickest de- 
liveries, lowest rates, 
embargoes, and all fac- 
tors which enter into 
the shipment of their 
products. 
Charles Schwab has 
been appointed Director 
General of Shipping and 
it is predicted that by 
the time the war is over, 
the United States will 
own one-half of the 
freight carrying vessels 
of the world, giving 
America. control of the 
world’s markets and cre- 
ating a demand for 
trained men to direct 
this World-wide trans- 
Portation. 

Day by day the oppor- 
traff for the trained 
q © man grow bigger. 
fet, into this new pro- 
€ssion now! Learn how 
duickly and thoroughly 
= prepare you. Write 
or all particulars. 


Manufacturers, railroads, jobbers—all our great busi- 
ness organizations are calling for men who know how 
to handle the intricate problems of transportation— 
experts who can prevent mistakes in rates, routings, 
demurrage and handling charges, incorrect classifica- 
tions, etc. The war is creating new openings daily. 
Thousands of fine positions are awaiting you. All you 
need is the special training, which you can get by 
mail from this association of practical traffic men. 


We Train You By Mail 


We give you individual coaching and train you by 
our ‘‘Experience” method. You will be put in touch 
with more than 300 big traffic managers, belonging to 
this association. These men are connected with big rail- 
roads—steamship, manufacturing and shipping concerns 
of the U.S. You will in a short time acquire the same valuable 
knowledge, gained by the experts only after a lifetime of hard @ 
work and tedious study. With your membership you will get @ 
FREE our Fifteen-Volume Traffic Management Digest, pre- » 
pared by these experts at a cost of nearly $75,000 and 
which took more than five years to prepare. ; 

the new profession of traffic man- ? 


Wr ite Today agement and particulars of our 


course. Simply send ‘your name and address. All informa- o 
tion sent free and postpaid. Write today—now, while you 
are thinking of it. Mail the coupon or letter or postcard. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE 4° 
ASSOCIATION Address 


Dept. 25, American Commerce Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write us now for full informationon @ 


SUCCESS! 


Cc. H. Wanamaker, af- 
ter working 10 long years 
as a telegraph operator, 
decided to better himself 
and took up our traffic 
training. He had not 
even completed the 
course before he secured 
a position with the 
United Piece Dye Works 
of Lodi, N. J., at a salary 
to start of $3,000 a year! 
Every day there come to 
us stories of how our 
students are _ securing 
high-salaried traffic po- 
sitions all over the coun- 
try. You can attain the 
same _ success. Let us 
show you how easy we 
make it for you. 
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American 
Commerce Association 


Dept. 25, American Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send me FREE and without obliga- 

tion complete information concerning 

the Association and how I can train as a 
traffic man. 
















THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Everywhere in France 


ELLS FARGO 

has in effect 

more than a thousand 
offices in France. The 
branch banks of the 
Societe Generale— 
many of them near the 
camps—co-operate 
with Wells Fargo in giving our boys genuine 


U.S. A. Wells Fargo service. 


For instance, to send money home is a 

simple matter. The soldier merely fills in 

a Wells Fargo form at one of the Societe Generale branches, 
giving the name and address of the person he wishes to 
receive the money, the dollar amount to be paid, whether 
he wishes it sent by mail or cable, and his name. 


The Societe Generale collects the equivalent in francs and 
gives a Wells Fargo receipt for it. And the soldier's part 
of the transaction is finished. 


The identical form is sent to the Wells Fargo office in Paris 
and a payment order is forwarded by mail or cable to New 
York, and from there to the address given. If the order is 
sent by mail a duplicate is dispatched by the following 
sunaiee to ensure prompt payment should the original be 
ost. 


This is but one of many ways in which Wells Fargo can be 
helpful to Americans abroad. Competent men at Wells 
Fargo offices in the United States as well as at 4 rue Scribe, 
Paris, and the offices of the Societe Generale in France will 
be glad to tell you about the others. 


Wells Fargo Follows the Flag! 


Ask the nearest Fargo man for leaflet, ‘When You Go Over Therel”’ 
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